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PACKERS 





IN GREAT GATHERING 





Fourth Aust Convention of .the American Meat Packers’ Association at 
Chicago, October, 18, 19 and 29, Attracts World- 
Wide Attention and Interest 





Body A Recognized Power In Country’s Business 


An institution! 

That is what the American Meat Packers Association 
has come to be in the meat trade of this country. It can- 
not be said to have been the cornerstone of the structure 
which is the American packinghouse industry, for the in- 
dustry had its beginnings and grew and waxed great and 
became one of the country’s industrial giants before the 
American Meat Packers’ Association was even dreamed of 
by its founders. And in view of this very fact its sudden 
growth and present commanding position are all the more 
remarkable. 

3ut if not the cornerstone, this Association has undoubt- 
edly become the keystone of the American packing trade. 
Without it the industry would have been rather, shaky in 
times through which it has recently passed. Packers do not 
need to be told how much their organization has.done. for 
them in such matters as that of the Government-meat regu- 
lations, 

And not only what it has done, but what.it.is going to 
do. This meat inspection question is not settled; it is’ by 


for instance. 


no means a dead issue. The trade and the Government 
agree thoroughly as to the correctness of the principle, but 
there are many points connected with the method of enforc- 
ing the principle on which the trade believes the Govern- 
ment has taken a mistaken stand. 

There is a serious and growing revolt against the in- 
competency of many subordinate Government inspectors. 
The industry suffered enormous losses as a result of past 
agitations and of Government intervention in its private 
But it accepted those losses as a necessity and 
bore them cheerfully. It now believes that the time of its 
vicarious suffering has passed, and that responsibility should 
be placed where it belongs and care taken to see that it is 
responsible. 

It is in such events as these that the Association assumes 
the burden and achieves the results. It has shown. its good 
faith, established its right to treat with the Government, and 
proved its effectiveness as counselor and champion. It is 
in such matters as these that it has come to be the keystone 
of the trade. 


business. 


Some Signs of the Association’ “ Growing Power 


If anything in the way of a demonstration was necessary to drove thay to to * ‘put in ‘his oar.’ 


the right of the American Meat Packers’ Association to: be* called a 
—or the—trade institution, that necessity was supplied ,with the 
holding of the fourth annual convention of the Association,, which 
took place this week at Chicago. Not alone through the reports of 
committees which showed what the organization had accomplished in 
the way of intervention in Government inspection matters. 

That was but one sign. An indication which perhaps was as prom- 
ising and as gratifying as any other was the close and _ intelligent 


interest taken by the rank and file of the membership,in the doings ,. 


of the annual meeting. Heretofore the members at,large, reposing 
the utmost confidence in officers and committees, have been ,appar- 
ently content to let them do the business of the Association. ; 

This time it was different. There was the same confidence. and 
loyalty, but there was also an added interest, or rather an added 
assurance, on the part of individuals. Their wings had grown, as it 
were. They were ready to fly, and they flew. Having,gone along 


for so many years without a trade association, with no. forumi.for_ 


the airing of views and opinions, the packer was not accustomed ,to 

public discussion. It was not at all surprising that he sat, very - 

quiet and left the talking to his leaders. eae 
But now, having accustomed himself to the new situation he was 


* aim 


, With you any time. 


He had never lacked ideas—merely the 
fnclination to express them. Having overcome his reticence—a 


» reticence very justifiable under the conditions which brought a flock 


of muckraking vultures down upon his back every time he opened 


his mouth—having overcome his reticence he was ready to talk, and 


talk to the, point. 

This individual participation included not only discussion of rela- 
tions of ,the trade with the outside—the Government, the livestock 
raiser and the consumer—but also a readiness to talk of inside 
things, of trade methods and habits, of the best way to do this or 
that.. In short, the close-mouthed packer “loosened up,” and for the 
first time the convention proceedings became.a real mine of valuable 
trade, information. 

The “Question Box” was a big success. It will be a bigger success 
next year, as the members discover, what its value is to them. ; It’s 
the hardest thing in the world to get .a packer to talk. But once 
you bust the padlock he is ready, to swap gold nuggets of trade value 
And that is one of the reasons why these :con- 
vention sessions take on greater value with each year. And why: the 
official report of convention proceedings as published in the Con- 
vention Number of The National Provisioner is well worth preserva- 
' tion and careful study. 
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The 1909 convention was marked, as has been said. by the increas- 
ing interest and participation of individual members in the proceed- 
ings. That interest was not only greater, but it was also wider. 
It covered more territory, geographically speaking. The West came 
in at earlier meetings, and is already recognized in the list of Asso- 
ciation officers. The South turned up this year very much alive, 
and for the first time the foreign membership displayed an active 
interest. 

It would also surprise those not very well posted to know how 
many so-called “small packers” there are in the country. They turn 
up every convention time from unexpected localities, and their num- 
bers constantly increase. It is evident that the industry is spread- 
ing out and enlarging, and that those who were once content to be 
country butchers or village meat dealers or farm curers are, through 
the exigencies of inspection and the possibilities of financial profit, 
anxious to become modern, up-to-date packers, with the latest 
money-saving and money-making equipment, and a membership in 
the American Meat Packers’ Association to give them standing and 
protection. 

The Association was intensely gratified at this 1909 session by 
the plainest evidence yet given of the intention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give the packers a “square deal” in the matter of con- 
demnations for animal disease. Everybody knew of the fairness and 
justice of the head of the Government meat inspection service, but 
even the most confident were taken by surprise when the secretary 
read the letter from Dr. Melvin concerning his plans for going to 
the very root of this condemnation matter. 
able evidence of official courage. 

Dr. Melvin’s courage in putting the responsibility where it belongs 
—with the dirty and unsanitary farmer and feeder—was appreciated 
by those who have been “holding the bag” for this same farmer 
for so many years. If Dr. Melvin can succeed in making the farmer 
clean up and wipe out the causes for tuberculosis in cattle and hogs 


It was a most remark- 
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This and other features of convention sessions, indicating the 
growing interest and value of the Association work, need not be 
reviewed at length in this place. The detailed report of the pro- 
ceedings is before the trade, and they can read for themselves. The 
attention of the trade is once more called to the fact that this com- 
plete report is in its hands almost immediately at the conclusion 
of the convention time. The National Provisioner may be excused 
for the pride it feels and expresses in this Convention Number. 

The action of the Association in selecting the officers for the new 
year shows the good judgment which has prevailed at past elections. 
The new president and vice-president are among the most sub- 
stantial and highly-regarded men in the industry, both at home and 
in foreign lands. The chairman of the Executive Committee is a 
“pencil packer” after P. D. Armour’s own heart, which is as much 
of a compliment as a packer can pay. And such qualifications prom- 
ise much for Association work. The other officials are active and 
intelligent leaders and business men, and in the important work 
that is before them for the coming year they promise to achieve 
what the trade demands in the way of results. 

The social side of the 1909 convention is fully chronicled else- 
where in these pages. As usual with Chicago it was “the best ever,” 
which is saying all that can be said. There are a whole lot of 
packers who would “pass up” a train load of 4-cent hogs rather 
than miss that annual banquet. And it would take something more 
tempting than a 6-cent porker to keep them away from the other 
features of convention week entertainment. 

Besides, there are the associate members and their trade exhibits. 
The packer has found that he can save a lot of money and kill 
several birds with one stone by combining convention attendance 
with trades and purchases and sales which this bringing together 
makes possible. And that’s another of the many reasons why the 
crowds at the annual conventions keep on growing, and why the 
convention of 1909 was the biggest and the finest ever—in spite of 





he will have earned the undying gratitude of every packer. 
if the farmer only knew it, he will be his greatest benefactor also. 


And 
gatherings! 





the fact that the adjectives were all used up describing previous 
Each beats its predecessor, that’s all that can be said. 


Proceedings of the Convention in Detail 


FIRST SESSION 
Monday, October 18, 1909, 10 a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Ryan. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Members of the Con- 
vention: The packers of this country have 
always had a wholesome and respectful re- 
gard for the certain institution known as 
the Chicago Board of Trade. That is a very 
accommodating institution; it saves us the 
trouble and the worry of putting prices on 
our products. They put the prices on them 
for us. 

It is a good thing for the packers to keep 
next to the Board of Trade of the city of 
Chicago so far as possible, and I therefore 
have the pleasure and the privilege of intro- 
ducing to you the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, who comes here to give you 
greeting this morning, Mr. John A. Bunnell. 
(Applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

MR. BUNNELL: Mr. President and Visit- 
ing Members of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association: In behalf of the resident mem- 
bers it is my glad privilege to extend vou a 
most cordial weleome. We are deeply ap- 
preciative of the fact that for three suc- 
cessive years you have conferred on us the 
favor of selecting Chicago as your place of 
meeting. While we would not wish to lay 
ourselves open to the charge of selfishness, 
we earnestly hope that you will make the 
Chicago habit permanent, and I assure you 
you will always meet with a most warm wel- 
come. (Applause.) We 
pointed, indeed, if the 


would be disap- 


month of October 


should go by in the city of Chicago without 
this meeting of packers. 

Gentlemen, you represent an industry sec- 
ond to none in importance in this country, 
the distribution of the American meat sup- 
ply, affecting as it does practically every in- 
habitant. 

Probably the most significant feature in 
American commerce to-day is the organiza- 
tion, the central organization of industries 
such as this. You are to be congratulated 


that in so short a time your organization has .- 


taken a foremost part among these great 
associations, reflecting as it does the greatest 
credit on your backers and all others who 
have taken any part in it; and, gentlemen. 
this means a great deal of work. The trouble 
with all these associations is to find the men, 
and, gentlemen, you have found good men. 

Now, I have the honor to be connected 
with an association that requires a great 
deal of time and responsibility, but, gentle- 
men. I do not mind it because I am backed 
up by the members, and the work is made 
light. There is one thing that makes my 
work light on the Board of Trade, and that 
is because I have a splendily organized sec- 
retarial department, and so have you; all 
honor to Mr. George L. McCarthy (applause) 
for his surpassing ability and lovalty in mak- 
ing this organization the institution that it 
is. 

The Benefits of Organization. 


The benefits to be derived from such an or- 
ganization as this are too well known to 
need any enumeration by me, but if I may 
touch on one or two of them, gentlemen, I 
refer to the harmony which prevails in the 
trade today. I believe you will agree with 
me that there is less ill-feeling and friction 
than heretofore, and that this condition is 
due largely to this organization. Meeting, 
as you do, at least once a year, you find out 
that your competitor is not such a bad fellow 


- after all. 


Another of the great benefits, gentlemen, is 


the elimination of abuses. The keynote of 
your organization is publicity. You meet 
here at least once a year, your organization 
is open to every packer and distributor of 
meats in this country; and, gentlemen, 
abuses cannot flourish in the open; they can 
only flourish in the dark. 

This organization might have been formed 
years ago; but now that it is going there 
is no telling where the end is going to be; 
gentlemen, you are only in your infancy. 

I can quite understand that the main pur- 
pose of this organization was, perhaps, a 
selfish one in the beginning; but, gentlemen, 
it has grown into something more than that. 
You are here to look after your own inter- 
ests and the interests of the trade, and it is 
a policy of all for one and one for all. But, 
gentlemen, in protecting your own interests 
you are protecting the interests of the public. 
They are identical, it cannot be otherwise. 
and you have a great public responsibility 
which you cannot escape, even if you would. 

The responsibility rests on you to see that 
there is no stifling of competition, that you 
have the quality of pride in your different 
markets. If you have fair competition, gen- 
tlemen, you will have no growls from the 
producer and you will have no growls from 
the consumer, and you will have no growls 
from the Government. You can better regu- 
late these matters than the Government. It 
is my belief that if this organization had 
been in existence ten years ago, you would 
not have had any Government inspection. It 
would not have been necessary. 

Gentlemen, I quite realize that this is not 
an occasion for speech making. I am_ not 
going to inflict one on you. Tomorrow night, 
I believe, is the time selected for that. But 
in closing, I am going to express the wish 
that your sojourn among us during the next 
three days may be both pleasant and profit- 
able, and that when you return to your 
homes to face the new year, you will do so 
with renewed strength and courage; and 1 
wish you every prosperitv in the year 1910 
I thank you. (Applause.) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Mr. Bunnell, on be- 
half of myself and my fellow-members, I 
thank you, sir, for your cordial greeting and 
graceful words of welcome. We packers are 
supposed to get up here to Chicago once in 
a while. We have been treated so royally on 
every occasion that we like to come back. 
There are many things that we may pattern 
after, and in a general way there are many 
things which excite our admiration and in- 
terest in the growth of your magnificent city. 
It has been well said that Chicago is the 
timekeeper of progress. That is true. And 
while we have larger cities in the country, 
with a more numerous population, yet Chi- 
cago stands out in a class by itself as most 
of all others typical of the prowess, the 
progress, the pluck, the energy and the 
enterprise of the American character. 

Now, gentlemen, it is my very pleasant and 
agreeable duty to welcome you all back here 
again to your annual convention, and I note 
with a great deal of satisfaction that you 
seem to be in a happy frame of mind, in 
good humor. Perhaps the reason for that 
lies in the fact that we are all glad we 
are alive after our experiences in’ the past 
year in the hog branch of our _ business. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

The hog, you know, has always been re- 
garded as a very mysterious animal. But 
perhaps the most amazing, the most sur- 
prising, the most puzzling and uncertain ani- 
mal in the whole of the animal nature is the 
American hog. He is nearly as uncertain 
as the character of information we have as 
to who found the North Pole! (Laughter.) 
“Now you see him—now you don’t see him!” 

But, gentlemen, we are here to forget our 
troubles, to throw off dull care, to banish 
painful memories of 81% cent hogs (laugh- 
ter), and to have a good time with our 
friends up here in Chicago, and to go back 
to our homes again encouraged with the de- 
termination not to cry over spilt milk, but to 
take a new pail and another chance on the 
old cow. (Laughter.) 


The Organization No Longer an Experiment. 


Not only do I see gathered here all the old 
faces of last year, but many new ones. This 
goes to show, gentlemen, the interest the 
packers of the country manifest in this as- 
sociation ; it is an assurance that our organi- 


zation is no longer an experiment, it has 
come to stay. 
The American Meat Packers’ Association, 


as Mr. Bunnell has so well said, is now a 
fixed and permanent institution in this coun- 
try, and we ought to have had it at least 
ten years ago. Not only do I see all our 
nearby members, but also the gentlemen from 
afar off, delegates who have come long dis- 
tances, who have incurred the fatigue of 
travel and the expense and the inconvenience 
and the loss of time to come here to this 
convention, deeming it of importance enough. 
Gentlemen, this certainly shows a_ very 
happy and commendable spirit of co-opera- 
tion, and we appreciate your presence here 
today. 

I also notice quite a large gathering of our 
associate members. We are all well pleased, 
gentlemen, to have you with us; we recognize 
the fact that you are continually seeking out 
and planning and devising something that 
will aid us in our business, and we know 
that you have always joined in every move 
which had for its object the advancement of 
the packing industry. yentlemen, Associate 
Members, we bid you a hearty welcome. 

There is no doubt the general public is very 
much interested in this convention, and is 
delighted to see the old and honorable fra- 
ternities of packers and butchers in touch 
with the times, in line with progress up to 
date, meeting in this manner to consider what 
is best and to get what is best in science and 
industry and discovery to improve your busi- 
ness methods. 

Gentlemen, we have met here today for 
counsel; grave and important matters will 
come before you which will have a bearing 
on our business. I beseech you, gentlemen, to 
give these important subjects the careful and 


considerate attention which they so much 
deserve ; so that the deliberations of this con- 
vention may result in marked improvements, 
in marked advantage to the great packing in- 
dustry of the country. 


The Meat Question Is a Public Issue. 


The American people are at present very 
in meats; in 


much interested fact, we are 





CHARLES ROHE 
(Rohe & Bro., New York) 
President of the Association. 


the greatest of meat eaters. Whether the 
consumption of good beef, mutton and pork 
has anything to do with our physical strength 
and sturdiness, or our success and prosperity, 
is for the sociologists to determine. How- 
ever, we know that notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous increase of livestock growing for 
the ten years last past, the consumption has 
at last overtaken the production. There was 





GEN. MICHAEL RYAN 
(Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cincinnati, 0.) 
Retiring President of the Association. 


a time prior to ten years ago when. packers 
carried over considerable stocks of meats in 
their cellars and warehouses from one season 
to another, depending on foreign trade to take 
it. That is seemingly of the past. 
houses and our cellars now are bare of stocks, 
and we are all on the hand-to-mouth basis. 
Now, gentlemen, this does away certainly 
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with a very popular fiction, namely, that it 
was through manipulation and the rapacity 
of the packers and the butchers that we had 
such high prices for meat. The public now 
can well say that the price of meat is based 
upon the inexorably fixed law of supply and 
demand, and if this increase in consumption 
continues, instead of being exporters we will 
be importers of meat at no distant day; and 
you know if the American people are pros- 
perous, they are going to have good meat on 
their tables, no matter what it costs or where 
it comes from. 

Gentlemen, for the last three years we 
have been working under a meat’ inspection 
law. I have spoken well of the law, and I 
am here today to reiterate what I have said 
on former occasions. I believe it is a good 
law, made for the packers and for the public 
and for the business. It puts our American 
meat foremost, gentlemen, in the markets of 
the world, and we will pledge a loyal and 
intelligent support of that law, wisely and 
fairly and justly administered. 


Injustice of Condemnation Losses. 


But, gentlemen, there is one thing, and this 
is the time and place when it should be 
brought up for discussion: We should cer- 
tainly take action here today by making the 
most emphatic protest on the injustice done 
to the packers in compelling them to suffer 
the loss on condemned animals after post- 
mortem inspection. (Applause.) We buy 
our hogs, cattle and sheep in the open mar- 
ket, in that spirit of publicity which our 
friend Mr. Bunnell reférs to, open and above 
board. 

We pay the prevailing prices for these 
animals; we buy them as good, sound, healthy 
stock, and yet when they are taken to our 
packinghouses and slaughtered we have to 
stand to one side and see the Government in- 
spectors seize a valuable carcass which cost 
us our good money and condemn that prop- 
erty of ours without a cent of remuneration 
to the packer. I say fearlessly that that is 
an injustice not in keeping with the equal 
rights given by the Constitution to all citi- 
zens of this country, and the rights of prop- 
erty also. 

This is done to preserve the public health. 
Our Government has a right to take drastic 
measures to safeguard the public, but no 
government has the right to do that at the 
expense of private individuals. (Applause.) 
If it is a good thing for the people to con- 
demn these animals, if it is a benefit on sani- 
tary grounds, then by all means let the pub- 
lice and not the packers pay for it. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

We ask the Government to do one of two 
things: Inspect the animals in the stock 
yards or before they are slaughtered and re- 
ject the suspicious stock. If that is impos- 
sible or impracticable, then make provision to 
pay the packers for the condemned animals 
after they are slaughtered. (Cries of “Hear, 
hear.” and applause.) 

Gentlemen, that is in the line of justice, it 
is in the line of common honesty and a square 
deal, and no other. 


Fine Crops and a Fine Government. 


Now, gentlemen, as Mr. Bunnell has said, 
this is a business meeting. We are here not 
for oratory or for speech making, but for 
business. I cannot forbear, however, at this 
moment to congratulate you on the fact that 
Nature has endowed us this year with abun- 
dant crops of every description, and that 
there is also an awakening of our activities 
all over this great country. We are getting 
on our feet once more; confidence has been 
restored in business and financial circles, and 
all these things indicate and forecast a year 
of marvelous prosperity before us, in which 
no doubt the packing interests will partici- 
pate. 

And, gentlemen, we also can congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that we have a wise 
and just and upright man at the head of this 
great Government of ours. (Applause.) A 
man who combines not only lofty statesman- 
ship with great executive ability, but has also 
good temper, good nature and possesses to 
an eminent degree that high, sound, good 
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American common sense which is so requisite 
to a President of the United States. (Ap- 
plause.) I know you will all join with me 
in wishing long life, prosperity and success 
to the Honorable Wiliam H. Taft, our worthy 
President, and his administration. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

It would not be fair or just to conclude 
at this point without saying one word more. 
This is indeed an inspiring sight, to see the 
packers of this great nation assembled in 
convention this bright and beautiful morn- 
ing. It was worth a trip of a thousand miles 
to witness this sight, and, gentlemen, while 
many have contributed to making the associa- 
tion and this convention what it is today, 
yet after all the success of our organization 
is due to the splendid, the untiring, the cease- 
less, the self-sacrificing, the intelligent serv- 
ices of our worthy secretary, Mr. George L. 
McCarthy. (Applause. ) And we = assure 
him, gentlemen, of our gratitude and most 
hearty appreciation. (Applause. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next business in 
order, gentlemen, is the calling of the roll. 
It might be just about as well to pass that 
over, gentlemen, on account of the registra- 
tion system, which takes care of that. If 
there is no objection, the roll call will be 
passed over. ‘The Chair hears none and we 
will go to the next order of business. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next is the read- 
ing of the minutes of the preceding meeting, 
of our last annual convention. Gentlemen, I 
know you are all in excellent humor, but I 
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don’t know whether you will swallow this or 


not. Mr. McCarthy tells me that the minutes 
of the last meeting cover four hundred 
closely typewritten pages, and I want to 


know if you are ready to swallow all that 
so early in the morning? If not, will some 
gentleman make a motion to dispense with 
the reading of the minutes? Mr. Felin of 
Philadelphia, gentlemen, moves that the read- 
ing of the minutes be dispensed with. The 
motion is seconded and, if there is no objec- 
tion, it will be so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I think 
it is highly proper to make a suggestion here 
which I think will facilitate our proceedings, 
and that is if some gentleman would make a 
motion to refer all resolutions to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. A motion to that 
effect will be in order, that all resolutions 
presented here shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Do I hear such a 
motion? A gentleman makes the motion, and 
it is seconded. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? All in favor of this resolution signify 
it by saying “Aye,” those opposed “No.” 
(After vote.) The motion is carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next business on 
the programme, gentlemen, is the report of 
the Executive Committee, and we will now 
hear from our worthy’ ex-President, Mr. 
James S. Agar, who is chairman of that com- 
mittee. In the absence of Mr. Agar, who 
will be present later on, our secretary, Mr. 
McCarthy, will read the report. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The past fiscal year has been a very unsatisfactory 
one to the meat packers of the country. The prices 
of live stock, our raw material, have been abnormally 
high and the products have had to be sold at com- 
paratively low figures. The prices of live stock food- 
stuffs have been extremely high throughout the year, 
and this has resulted in a consequently increased cost 
of production to the feeders and raisers. It naturally 
follows that where our raw material is high priced 
that the products must go up in proportion, and we 
think it is our duty to the public to explain this 
situation. There seems to be but little prospect at 
this time of a decrease in the cost of live stock, 
which we will be compelled to buy, and, if the prices 
of our raw material continue upon a high plane, it 
will, therefore, be necessary for us to maintain a pro 
portionate price upon our products. 


The fiscal year of the association just closed has 
been a comparatively quiet but an interesting one, 
and we are glad to be able to report that there is an 
almost total cessation of the attacks upon the packing 
house industry which characterized several years of 
the recent past. We believe that we are not over- 
stating the fact when we say that the work of this 
association has had to do with this most de- 
sirable result. Its very existence has prevented at- 
tacks from irresponsible 


much 
sources which without it 
have heretofore gone unanswered, and have, therefore, 
been cffective. 

The greater result has been accomplished, however, 
by the the 
side of all 


prompt 
the 
and which 
the 
upon 


work of association in quickly 
which 
have placed those who would 
industry, either 
the right track at the beginning of 
trouble, and have, therefore, prevented the growth of 
such things into The value of 
this educational work wherever needed, upon the part 


presenting packers’ questions 
have arisen 


misrepresent knowingly or un- 


knowingly, 


national agitations. 
of the association, is not to be over-estimated, and it 
that in itself it 
success of the organization. 


is so proven 


of the 


becomes an important 


reason 
the work of the 
members as a whole, 


In reviewing officers, committees 
and the the value of the 
ciation can be determined upon an actual commercial 
basis. It would be a 
that 
has 


asso- 
conservative estimate to say 
its work and efforts, 
8 to 10 cents 
proportionate 

These re- 
accomplished by in- 
part of our members 
are entirely aside from 
been and are being 


this association, through 


saved to every slaughterer from 


upon every animal slaughtered and a 
the 
been 
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amount to those handling products. 


sults could never have 
effort 
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the other objects 


accomplished. 


dividual even upon 
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Your Committee to Confer with Government Officials 
will report in detail upon the various matters which 
have passed through its hands during the year, an: 


its work shows that another chapter has been added 
te the achievements of the association. 

The Committee on Fire Insurance will likewise make 
which will inform you as to the 


a detailed report, 





JOSEPH 
(Indianapolis 


ALLERDICE 
Abattoir Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Vice-President of the Association. 
present status of this proposition 
attention is called to it. 
Though the country was very considerably disturbed 


and your earnest 


during the debate in Congress on the new tariff law, 
the principal effect of that measure upon the packing 
the 
which involved a decrease in demand for our 


house business was depression in business con- 
ditions, 

products. Though some of our products were placed 
upon the free list the effect upon the business is not 
material, because the represents the 
packers’ material, and the total of all products 
must bear the burden or the raw material will have 


to be purchased at a lesser price. 


live animal 


raw 


The new tariff law is of great importance to the 
paéking house industry, however, in that it provides 
for a minimum tariff and gives the 
option to the President of refusing to enter into a 
commercial treaty, allowing the minimum tariff to a 
foreign country, which discriminates against the prod- 
ucts of this country in any way. This is decidedly 


maximum and 
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material to the packing house business, because It 
means that if it is properly applied the restrictive 
regulations and unreasonable tariffs of some of the 
larger countries of the world will have to be so modi- 
fied as to permit the entry of American meat food 
products. ‘The subject will be cared for by the asso- 
ciation with a view to opening foreign markets that 
are now closed to us, and should it be successful 
there will be an increased demand for American pack- 
ing house products. 

We are glad to report that there have been few 
new reguiations for the enforcement of the meat in- 


spection law. The authorities at Washington seem 
to be fairly satisfied with the regulations as they 
stand. 


The association has co-operated with and conferred 
with other national associations during the year upon 
matters of mutual interest, and it has taken an active 
part in movements of a national character. It has 
been invited to do this in a number of instances, and 
we make mention of the fact particularly, because 
it indicates the high standing of the packing house 
industry and the association among the interests and 
the national movements of the country. 

The present membership of the association is 419. 
This is not enough. Every in the country 
identified with the meat business owes it to the 
association to become a member. It is not only doing 
their work for them, but it has placed and is placing 
the meat business in a higher 
plane than it ever enjoyed before. It is bringing 
to the trade as well as performing actual 
practical service, and all members are urged to bring 
in as members those who are not now enrolled. 

Every concern which does business with the packers 
should be an member, and while there is 
every good business reason for them why they should 
do so, a mere suggestion on your part should be suf- 
ficient to secure their applications. It is a privilege 
to be an associate member of this organization and 
our associate membership list should be considerably 
increased. 

The enlargement of the Executive Committee to 
thirteen members has proved to be a wise move. It 
has brought: a large number of our members into 
active touch with the regular and routine work of 
the association, and through them has brought the 
work of the association into closer touch with the 
members. 

In this brief review of our last year’s work it will 
be seen how the association has become a factor in 
the commercial affairs of the country. Our import- 
ance and influence have been recognized by the older 
commercial bodies and our counsel and co-operation 
sought in matters of national import. 

The reciprocity, trade agreements and other 
economic questions which enter into the life of a 
great industrial nation such as ours, the American 
Meat Packers’ Association, representing our country’s 
greatest industry, will in future take a prominent 
and influential part. 

We give our unqualified approval to the meat in- 
spection and pure food laws. We believe these laws 
have come to stay; that they are in line with the 
progressiveness of the age and are calculated to ele- 
vate our commercial standard, to give an added moral 
tone to business, to promote honesty and fair dealing 
and to greatly conserve the public welfare. 

As is generally the case with legislation which 
abolished old customs and the primary en- 
forcements of the meat inspection and pure food laws 
have been attended with some severity, and, perhaps, 
unintended injustice. It has been the function of 
your committee to point out to the officials in @ 
respectful, moderate, but firm way, regulations which 
were unjust, impracticable of enforcement and of no 
benefit to the public. Our representatives were met 
in a spirit of fairness by the officials and several of 
the most unnecessary regulations were eliminated. 

Your committee thank you for the un- 
failing support you have accorded it throughout the 
year, and hespeaks for its successors the same loyat 
consideration. 

(Signed) 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, the 
question now is on the receiving and ap- 
proving of the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Will some gentleman make a motion 
to that effect, that the resolutions offered and 
read by the secretary from the Executive 
Committee be received and approved by the 
Convention? (Motion made and duly car- 
ried, to accept the report.) 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Now, the next busi- 
ness before us is a matter which is very in- 
teresting. It is a report of the treasurer, 


concern 


this country upon 


respect 


associate 


usages, 


desires to 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 
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Mr. Joseph L. Roth. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, it is enough to say that he is Charlie’s 
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brother. He will tell you in a few minutes 
now how you stand financially. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


MR. JOSEPH L, ROTH: Financial re- 
port of the treasurer of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association for the year ending Oc- 
tober 15, 1909: 

Cash Receipts. 
Balance on hand, ending of year 

WEEE svedelia hdaidshe be oh eben $1,479.15 

Annual dues ($25) paid to October, 


1909, by 201 active members.... 5,025.00 
Annual dues ($25) paid to October, 

1910, by 5 active members...... 1250 
Annual dues ($25) paid to October, 

1909, by 135 associate members. 3,375.00 
Annual dues ($25) paid to October, 

1910, by 18 associate members. . 450.00 
Interest earned on daily balances on 

the deposits to October 12, 1909. 58.78 

Total cash receipts.............$10,512.88 


Disbursements. 
Expense committee meetings $453.15 
Expense National Council 
of Commerce .......... 


100.00 


Expense membership cer- 
BRE rs ee See 20.30 
Expense treasurer’s office. . 22.05 
Expense annual meeting... 3,437.07 
Expense Fire Insurance 
Committee... 6.6 888 44.50 
Expense secretary’s office.. 5,176.11 
Cash on hand and in the 
WOME ccc c.ts tae coneess 1,259.70 
Total cash payments............$10,512.88 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, a mo- 
tion will be in order to receive the report of 
the treasurer and have it spread on the min- 
utes of the meeting. (Motion to adopt made 
and duly carried.) 


PRESIDENT RYAN: 
in order, gentlemen, is the report of the 
Committee to Confer with Government Of- 
ficials, and that report will be read by Mr. 
Charles B. Cone. 


The next business 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO CONFER WITH 
; GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


As has been customary in the past, your committee 
has assumed that in representing the most important 
industry in the country it must do so with dignity 
and vigor and with a mind at all times free from 
prejudice, Acting upon this assumption we have 
represented to all state and national officials with 
whom we have come in contact that while the mem- 
bers of this association are always ready to co-operate 
in the enforcement of laws and regulations, we must 
also insist that the rights of packers should be ob- 
served at all times, 

We are glad to again report that we have been met 
in a spirit of fairness and openmindedness on the part 
of the Government officials, and that whenever and 
wherever necessary hearings have been cheerfully 
granted to us. Government officials have shown a 
disposition to relieve us of all unnecessary burdens 
and to take into consideration the requirements of 
practical packing house operation. 

Your committee has taken up many questions, 
particularly with officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and many of these have been of the greatest 
importance. 

Foremost among the subjects we have discussed 
with Secretary Wilson and the officials of the Depart- 
ment*of Agriculture has been the loss to us from 
condemnations. Your committee renewed its sug- 
gestion that disease in animals cannot be successfully 
eradicated until its source is known, and that to dis- 
cover this souree some form of identification of a dis- 
eased animal should be devised and be put into opera- 
tion by the Department. The suggestion was further 
made that the source of disease in each case could 
be traced back and the cause of it eliminated from 
each starting point. 

Should such a plan be put into operation we con- 
fidentally believe that the diseases from which come 
the most loss could be eliminated within a com- 
paratively short time. That it is highly important 
that this should be done is shown in the fact that it 
ia conservatively estimated that the economic loss 
from live stock disease is over fifteen million dollars 
per year, and that this loss is on the increase. 

The diseases in question are 
eradicable, but it will be necessary 
Government to take vigorous action in order to ac- 
complish the purpose. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has taken the suggestion under consideration, 
and we hope to be able to report within a short time 
that a practical method has been devised and put 
into operation. If this is done our great loss from 
condemned animals will ultimately be wiped out. 

Your committee, acting upon the resolutions here- 
tofore passed at the annual convention, 
its suggestion that a competent commission should 
review the action of the Bureau of Chemistry in 
placing a ban upon some of the modern preserva- 
tives, and we again urged that, as the Bureau in 
question had been found in error in some of their 
findings upon other subjects, it was only reasonable 
to suppose that they have made similar errors in 


preventable and 
for the Federal 


renewed 


their investigation and condemnation of modern 
preservatives. We are informed that our request 
is being given consideration. and we hope that the 


subject of modern food preservatives will be investi- 
gated by competent scientists and final conclusions 
obtained. 


Your committee has conferred upon several oc- 





FRED F. KLINCK 
(Cc. Klinck Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Retiring Vice-President of the Association. 


casions with the Department officials upon the sub 
ject of meats which become sour in pickle, and the 
Department has had one of its experts investigating 
this matter for the past two years. These investi- 
gations are about concluded, and it is probable that 
the Government will shortly issue a bulletin in 
which the causes of these ‘‘sours’’ are stated and 
methods suggested for preventing them. If these 
suggestions are upon practical lines they will relieve 
us of what is now a very serious loss, 

Acting upon the request of your committee the 
Bureau of Animal Industry commenced to furnish 
to inspected establishments copies of the instructions 
issued to inspectors, so that the owners and man- 
agers of inspected establishments could 
authority of the whenever it 
tioned. 
tween 


know the 
was ques- 
This has removed much of the friction be- 
owners and 


inspectors 
inspectors, and was a commend- 
able act of justice upon the part of the Department. 
We are of the opinion that more authority should 
be given to district inspectors in the exercise of 
their judgment upon disputed questions, particularly 
where they are of slight importance, and if this could 
be done many of the annoyances of the inspection 
would be removed. Inspected establishments are 
compelled to take the opinion and ruling of these 
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inspectors, and we believe it only fair that they 
should have more authority in deciding such ques- 
tions as do not involve actual principles of law or 
regulations. 

Our complaint to the War Department last year 
that contracts for meat to be furnished to the Army 
had been let to uninspected establishments where it 
was possible to secure inspected products has evident- 
ly borne fruit. It is now stated that the Depart- 
ment purchases inspected meats wherever possible, 
and in one case required a successful bidder who had 
an uninspected establishment to secure Government 
inspection before being permitted to carry out the 
terms of his contract. 

Your committee has taken up many cases for in- 
dividual members involving individual troubles, and 
has been successful in representing our members be- 
fore the proper authorities. 

Among other subjects which your committee has 
handled during the year were the following: 

Marking of sausage cartons, returned products, 
British regulations, oleomargarine, oleostearine, 
brands and labels, tariffs, Kentucky laws, greases, 
separate apparatus for pure lard, colors, etc. 

We find that during our term we have considered 
and acted upon about eighty-seven subjects, in each 
case representing the packing house industry as a 
whole, and we believe the association has reason to 
be satisfied with the results obtained. 

Your committee desires to thank you for the sup- 
port it has obtained from all of the members during 
the year, and we hope our report will meet with your 
approval. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MICHAEL RYAN, Chairman, 
JAMES 8S. AGAR, 
GEORGE L. McCARTHY. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, the 
question is before you upon the adoption of 
the report of the committee. 

SECRETARY McCARTHY: I move the 
adoption, Mr. President, of the report and 
the continuance of the committee. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, is there 
a second to Mr. McCarthy’s motion? (The 
motion to adopt report and continue the 
committeee duly seconded and carried.) 


THE LETTER FROM CHIEF MELVIN. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The secretary has 
a letter that he desires to read in conjunc- 
tion with that report. 

SECRETARY McCARTHY: This is a let- 
ter from Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of Bureau 
Animal Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture: 


Washington, D. C., October 15, 1909. 
Mr. Geo. L. McCarthy, Secretary, 

American Meat Packers’ Association. 

Sir: Referring to our recent conversation 
regarding the eradication of tuberculosis from 
cattle and hogs, you are advised that this 
question has occupied the attention of this 
bureau for a number of years. It has re- 
quired years to bring owners to regard the 
disease in its true character, that of a con- 
tagious disease, and adopt modern measures 
for its control and eradication. MANY OwN- 
ERS HAVE KNOWN OF ITS EXISTENCE IN THEIR 
HERDS FOR YEARS, AND HAVE FAILED TO TAKE 
ANY STEPS LOOKING TO ITS ERADICATION, 
BEING APPARENTLY CONTENT TO STAND THE 
LOSS BY OCCASIONAL DEATHS, AND AT THE 
SAME TIME SLOUGH OFF AS MANY DISEASED 
ANIMALS AS THEY COULD UPON UNSUSPECT- 
ING PURCHASERS. 

If this disease was not so insidious in its 
nature, but partook more of a malignant form 
in the living animal, in which case deaths 
would occur quickly, it would have caused 
the owners to have sought assistance years 
ago, and there would have been a demand 
that it be exterminated. So it has steadily 
increased from year to year until it has 
reached such proportions that financial losses 
are so considerable as to attract attention. 

As you know, an effort was made a few 
years ago by several of the larger packers to 
buy certain kinds of cattle subject to the re- 
sult of the post-mortem inspection, and that 
this effort failed because sellers found a ready 
market for their stock at other slaughtering 
establishments. It was my hope that it would 
not fail, for in some such way must the loca- 
tion of disease be made, and a systematic ef- 
fort be attempted looking to complete eradica- 
tion. 
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I have now under consideration a plan for 
the eradication of tuberculosis from certain 
limited areas; the work to be done in co- 
operation with the States within which these 
areas lie, and so attempt to demonstrate the 
possibility of tuberculosis eradication. I am 
now taking the matter up with certain States, 
and hope to be able to commence the work in 
this limited way during the present year. 

Very respectfully, 
A. D. MELVIN, 
Chief of Bureau. 


Association Urged the Government to Act. 


SECRETARY McCARTHY: I would like 
to say, gentlemen, in explanation of that, that 
this Association for the last two years has 
constantly urged the Department to take 
some action which would cause the reduction 
of tuberculosis. We have worked with them 
on practical plans, and as the Doctor very 
briefly outlines in his letter here, we have 
reached the point now where the United States 
Government through this bureau is going 
to take hold of this proposition, and they are 
going to do it earnestly, and I believe ulti- 
mately they are going to get the results we 
all hope for. 

They are going to do that, as the Doctor 
indicates, by starting in a small way in sev- 
eral of the States. They will probably quar- 
antine several counties in the States or one 
or two of the States, and as they get their 
work started they will spread it into other 
counties until gradually it is wiped out. That 
is one of the things on which we are working 
with the Government. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: This is to my mind 
the most remarkable pronouncement that has 
for a long time come from a Government of- 
ficial. Note these lines. The Doctor in his 
letter to the Association says: “IT HAS RE- 
QUIRED YEARS TO BRING OWNERS 
TO REGARD THE DISEASE IN ITS 
TRUE CHARACTER, THAT OF A CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASE, AND ADOPT MOD- 
ERN MEASURES FOR ITS CONTROL 
AND ERADICATION. MANY OWNERS 
HAVE KNOWN OF ITS EXISTENCE IN 
THEIR HERDS FOR YEARS AND HAVE 
FAILED TO TAKE ANY STEPS LOOK- 
ING TO ITS ERADICATION, BEING AP- 
PARENTLY CONTENT TO STAND THE 
LOSS BY OCCASIONAL DEATHS AND 
AT THE SAME TIME SLOUGH OFF AS 
MANY DISEASED ANIMALS AS THEY 
COULD UPON UNSUSPECTING PUR- 
CHASERS.” 

Gentlemen, there is the whole truth in a 
nutshell, coming from headquarters, and it 
shows the determination of the Government 
to go to the root of the evil, and the friendly 
feeling displayed in the tone of that letter 
toward the packers. We ought to be all very 
happy, gentlemen, to receive such a letter. 

MR. ANDREW GUNN (Toronto, Can- 
ada): Mr. President, I am a new member, 
and I would like to ask for information 
for the new members if these proceedings are 
published, so we can get them. I might say 
I come from Canada and a letter like that, 
where we have recently established a govern- 
ment inspection law, would be very useful to 
us. I want to know if we can get them? 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The full proceedings 
of this convention will be published in the of- 
ficial organ of the Association, The National 
Provisioner. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, the next 
is the report of the Fire Insurance Commit- 
tee, which will be read by Mr. Cone. 


REPORT OF FIRE INSURANCE 
COMMITTEE 


Your committee, appointed for the purpose of se- 
curing subscriptions to the stock of a fire insur- 
ance company to be organized on plans adopted by 
this association, beg to report that conditions have 
made it impossible, during the past year,: to pre- 
sent to all of the members the full scope and plan 
of the proposed company or to follow up the matter 
with those to whom we have presented it. 

Your Committee begs to report that we have now 
approximately $125,000 of the $250,000 proposed 
capital of the company, 

We wish also to call the attention of the mem- 

* bers to the fact that each member of this Com- 
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mittee, including its Secretary,. have their personal 
affairs to attend to, and the same _ responsibilities 
which evolve upon each. of. you. This Committee is 
not composed of professional promoters, and is not 
able in the ordinary course of their business to 
devote the time necessary to the development of such 
an enterprise. 

The plan as originally adopted and approved by 
this association is, we believe, sound in all of its 
essential features, and the direct benefit derived by 
each stockholder through the operation of such a 
company, considered outside of the investment, fully 
justifies a subscription to the stock. 

The Committee would request each member pres- 
ent who will interest himself in the project to see 
Mr, Hunter in Room 1808 at any time during the 
convention, and he will explain in detail the pro- 
posed plan of the organization and its possibilities. 

The Committee also would request that it be con- 
tinued for another year, and further that it be em- 
powered to employ a competent man to carry to the 
members of the association full information regard- 
ing the company, and solicit their subscriptions. 

JOSEPH ALLERDICE, Chairman. 


Discussion of the Fire Insurance Feature. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, you will 
remember that committee was appointed about 
a year and a half ago, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the plan of organizing for the 
packers an insurance agency or company 
which would serve them and relieve them from 
part of the great burden they were carrying 
of fire insurance. Gentlemen -were selected 
on that committee who went right to work 
with an earnestness and intelligence and per- 
severance worthy of so good a cause. | 





GEORGE L. McCARTHY 
(The National Provisioner, New York) 
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know of my own knowledge that that commit- 
tee sacrificed their time, and valuable time. 
They were all busy men, going from place to 
place, arousing the sentiment among. the 
packers for this organization. And now, gen- 
tlemen, it has come to a time, after having 
secured about one-half of the subscriptions 
necessary to finish it up, where I would like 
to know if you gentlemen appreciate the serv- 
ices of that committee; appreciate the work 
that they have done, and the importance of 
that work, and are willing to continue the 
committee. 

Also, I would like to have an expression 
from this convention of its opinion as to the 
propriety and the importance of such an in- 
surance association. 

Now, gentlemen, it is always in order for 
a chairman to make a motion, and I will 
therefore make a motion that the work of this 
committee be endorsed by the convention, and 
that it is the sense of all here that by all 
means the packing interests should have such 
a fire insurance company of their own. Are 
you ready for the question? (Motion to con- 
tinue made and duly carried.) 
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Mr. Agar Asks for Opinions on Insurance. 


MR. JAMES A. AGAR: Mr. President, 1 
would like to make a remark or two in regard 
to this Fire Insurance Committee and their 
work, and if we have time I would like to 
hear from some of those members who have 
not interested themselves in this thing. What 
is the reason, if they can give us any rea- 
son? Or if they want any enlightenment on 
it we would be only too pleased to answer 
any question that they might want to ask, 
and this being a good time, an opportune time 
for the rest of the members who might have 
the same kind of a question to ask, to hear it 
answered. 

Now, gentlemen, it is always in order for 
think, a certain amount of pride among our- 
selves as an association, and we don’t see 
(those who have interested themselves in this 
thing) why we cannot have an organization 
of this kind put through, an insurance asso- 
ciation, where you will have the best of talent 
to show you where you are making a mistake 
in paying too much, or in not making re- 
pairs which would pay you fifty per cent., if 
you want to know the results that could be 
derived from making repairs, from an intelli- 
gent standpoint, from an insurance stand- 
point, who can teach us anything that we 
want to know in that line. 

We can teach the world the way of slaugh- 
tering pork, hogs and cattle, but this man 
has made a specialty of this, and we have 
had this gentleman with us for two or three 
years, and the president and the secretary of 
this Association, associated with me in this 
work, will bear out my statement. I would 
like to hear, Mr. President, some talk on this 
matter from somebody who has not become 
interested. to see if we cannot show them 
wherein they might be mistaken; to see if we 
cannot show them that we are not interested 
from any selfish standpoint, but for the in- 
terest of this, our Association. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: I think all that is 
lacking to make this enterprise a great suc- 
cess is a dissemination of the proper informa- 
tion and knowledge to our members. We be- 
lieve that it is a very excellent thing, and 
now, having so much work as has been done 
by that committee who undertook it without 
hope of reward, but for the good of the Asso- 
ciation, I hope. gentlemen, it will be taken 
up by this convention and brought to a suc- 
cessful consummation. 

Mr. Hunter can throw more light upon the 
subject than any other gentleman that I know 
of. He is more familiar with its details, and 
I would like to have a word or two from Mr. 
Hunter. 


MR. HUNTER ON FIRE INSURANCE. 


MR. ROBERT H. HUNTER: Gentlemen 
and Mr. President: I didn’t come prepared 
this morning to discuss this subject very ex- 
tensively, and I have not the ability to talk 
to you as the General has on a subject that he 
is only slightly conversant with. 

The purpose of this fire insurance com- 
pany has been quite thoroughly presented to 
the association by correspondence, and to a 
limited degree in personal work at several 
points throughout the country. This Asso- 
ciation, I think, combined, represents the 
largest aggregate amount of fire insurance of 
any combined industry in the United States 
by a very large percentage. This particular 
subject is necessarily a big subject, and a 
subject which I am bound to say frankly to 
you is understood but very little by any of 
you. 

The advantages that are to be found in a 
proposition of this kind in a practical way to 
each member of this Association, are to be 
found in an almost certain reduction in their 
insurance rates, brought about through the 
management of this company, and the most 
important proposition, in its effect upon re- 
duction in its rate, is through the classifica- 
tion of our business. 

I think most of you gentlemen have the 
impression that in the packinghouse business, 
from an insurance standpoint, you are con- 
ferring a sort of favor upon the insurance 
“ompany for them to take your business. That 
impression was created by newspaper reports 
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circulated and published information that 
was sent forth, not intentionally to scatter an 
impression in the minds of the papers or the 
public, but due simply to the method followed 
by insurance companies in classifying their 
business. And I wish to make the statement 
very frankly, and without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the method of élassifying packing- 
house insurance by insurance companies to- 
day presents a record that does not give them 
the correct basis upon which to make their 
rates. 


Now, it is too long a proposition to go 
into the details of that. It can be carried out 
very well, but I won’t take up that time now. 


Packers Get Back Less Than 30 Per Cent. 


We have the record of the packinghouse in- 
surance in this Association; that is, the out- 
lay of premiums, and the receipts of the 
members of the Association for losses in five 
years; and I think it will be a surprise to you 
gentlemen to know that that record indicates 
a payment on the part of the insurance com- 
panies for little less than 30 cents on the dol- 
lar for every dollar insurance premium you 
have paid them. 


Now, you can easily see that the expenses of 
the business are entitled to a fair load on that 
basis of loss, and that is correct, and you 
can take your average expense ratio of your 
insurance company and estimate that the com- 
pany can be managed on a basis of 40 per 
cent., and you will still have a fair average 
of profit after that is out, on the under- 
writing alone, to say nothing of the larger 
profit made by all the insurance companies on 
their investment and financial operation. 

The advantages of this company along the 
lines of reduction in rates which are immedi- 
ate, and which I might say I think as an 
insurance man, are shown in almost every 
case that I have come in contact with my- 
self, is in the slight changes in the plant of 
the packer, where, through the application of 
the regular insurance schedule, an important 
saving is to be made in the rates right along 
in their insurance expenses, and that is a 
figure that is hard to estimate, but I would 
say conservatively it would be 20 or 25 per 
cent. of the insurance premiums they pay out 
every year. Individually that might not show 
very much, but in the aggregate it means a 
good deal. 

A careful and conservative inspection of 
your plants by somebody interested in those 
plants as an inspector of the insurance com- 
pany, as any of yourselves would be, would 
bring to your attention many things to save 
you money, not only in the actual outlay of 
insurance premiums, but in preventing fires 
which might occur as the result of defects 
that exist. 

The management of this company is not a 
novelty, or the organization is not a novelty. 
It is a legitimate, absolutely legitimate stock 
company, and is proposed to be organized on 
identically the same lines as any other legiti- 
mate stock corporation as an organization or 
association. Its management is supposed to 
be conservative, through the influence of 250 
or 300 or 350 packers of this company, scat- 
tered from Maine to California—and as it 
has been my good fortune to meet some of 
them, I want to say to you gentlemen that 
with the influence of those packers back of 
an association of this kind, or any other cor- 
poration which this association may form, 
that corporation is an assured success from 
the start. 


Would Be a Success from the Start. 

It cannot fail if these gentlemen will lend 
their support to it. I am sincere. and I 
earnestly believe that this corpbration would 
be a success. I believe that as a result of 
its experience that it would reduce the fire 
insurance expenses. Not by an open fight 
with the existent companies; we wouldn’t 
want to do that. But simply by presenting 
to them the facts in their—I wouldn’t like 
to say their disorganized state, because they 
are not disorganized, they are very per- 
fectly organized—but each one controls its 
rates and operates along its own lines, and as 
a result there is no combined classification of 
their business along packinghouse lines. 


Packinghouse business, we have all known, 
is divided into a multitude of risks from the 
fire insurance standpoint. It is not fair to 
include in that fertilizer plants as well as 
packinghouses. It is not fair to do that. 
But this company would remedy all those 
things. : 

I would be very glad, and I am obliged to 
the General for calling your attention to the 
fact that I would be glad, to talk with as 
many of you as possible. In the course of 
my business I have not the time to travel 
about the country and see you individually, 
and the committee is no different in that 
respect than I am. We are working for the 
interests of this Association and your inter- 
ests alone. 

The proposition, so far as I am personally 
concerned, the returns from it, from a per- 
sonal standpoint, are not enough, gentlemen, 
I assure you, for me to devote my entire 
time to this proposition. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, I earnest- 
ly request that all members seeking further 
information on this important matter of in- 
surance will see Mr. Hunter in Room 1808 at 
any time during the convention, and he will 
explain in detail the proposed plan of the 
organization and its phases. Now. gentle- 
men, don’t lose that opportunity of calling 
on Mr. Hunter and getting full information 
as to this insurance proposition. 


E. F. O'NEILL 
(New York City). 
President United "Master Butchers of America. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: If there is one busi- 
ness more than any other that is pretty close 
to the packing business, it is that of the 
butchers and the retail meat dealers. We 
seem to be dwelling in unity and in har- 
mony together, and I notice, gentlemen, since 
the organization of this American Meat 
Packers’ Association the bond of friendship 
between the butchers and packers has become 
stronger and stronger every year, and that is 
just exactly what we want it to be. The 
president of the United Master Butchers’ 
Association of America has been sent here, 
gentlemen, to this convention, to express a 
greeting and a friendly feeling from the Mas- 
ter Butchers’ Association of the United States. 
I therefore have pleasure in introducing to 
you the president of that association, Mr. 
Edward F. O’Neill of New York. (Applause.) 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 0O’NEILL. 

MR. O'NEILL: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men comprising the Packers’ Association: 
Your worthy president here has just stated 
to you my mission. That is part of it, and 
I assure you that he has expressed to you 
the feeling that does today exist as between 
the packer and the retail butcher. I appreci- 
ate and realize the fact that you require the 
retail butcher to purchase goods from you, 





and the retail butcher requires you to pro- 
duce those goods. 

This is my first privilege and opportunity 
to be present at your convention, owing to 
the fact that this is my first year’s election, 
although my predecessor was here at your 
past conventions. He, of course, at our an- 
nual convention has made that fact known. 


There is no doubt that in the past there 
possibly has been a feeling as between the 
packer and the retail master butchers. This 
is the place and the time, if such feeling does 
exist, to make it known. I want to assure 
you, Mr. President and gentlemen, that there 
is nothing but the friendliest feeling exist- 
ing today as between the packers and the 
master butchers of America. (Applause.) 

We are all in this world for a living, and 
it is to find.out the best way to make that 
living to make it the best we can. I have 
heard from your president’s remarks here to- 
day the grievances; or rather some of them, 
that you gentlemen are subjected to, and I 
think one of them especially, to compel you 
gentlemen to pay for the carcasses of cattle 
that are diseased, is certainly unfair on be- 
half of the Government. And it is also un- 
fair to the retail butcher. 

I appreciate the fact that while such con- 
ditions exist between the producer and the 
packer, and the burden of that expense is 
thrown upon the retail butcher, which 
eventually is thrown upon the consuming 
public, that the consuming public feel, of 
course, that they are hurt, that they are 
being imposed upon. Possibly from their 
standpoint they are, but if they were only 
better acquainted with the inner workings of 
both the packer and the retail butcher as’ 
regards his part of it, they would possibly 
view it in a different light. Education is 
the word to apply. It needs education on the 
part of the packer, the retail butcher and 
the consumer. 


Butchers Will Back Up the Packers. 

I assure you again on behalf of myself, 
Mr. President and gentlemen, that I deem it 
an honor to be permitted to. address you 
gentlemen today on behalf of the United 
Master Butchers of America. I deem it a 
privilege and an honor, and if at any time 
the United Master Butchers of America may 
be of any assistance to your body, I assure 
you that you will have our hearty co- 
operation. 

I know there may be a time in the legisla- 
tive halls of our country that assistance may 
prove of benefit both to you gentlemen and 
the retail butchers as well. When that time 
comes, if it is made known, I assure you on 
behalf of my association that we will do 
that. We will be there to render any assist- 
ance that we possibly can to you gentlemen. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I appreciate 
the fact that this is not a place for speech 
making, as you stated in your opening re- 
marks, but I feel that anything I may say 
may be taken as I give it. I give it with the 
warmest and most kindly feeling to you 
packers, and I hope they will receive it in 
the same spirit. 

One item was brought out at our National 
Convention, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
that I would like to bring to your notice, 
and that was the matter of tax on colored 
oleomargarine. We feel as retailers if that 
tax was eliminated we would be getting 
a little more for our by-product. We have 
adopted a resolution to that effect to present 
to the coming session of Congress. 

We also appreciate the fact that the pub- 
lie today is consuming far in excess of the 
production of meats. Something must be 
done. We will have to possibly lower the 
barriers preventing foreign cattle coming to 
this country from beef lands outside, to al- 
low them to come to this country duty free; 
not dressed, I mean, but alive. Such a mat- 
ter and also a resolution to that effect has 
been brought up at the convention of the 
United Master Butchers’ held in St. Paul 
last August. 

Now, we know you gentlemen can render 
us assistance in that matter. We know we 
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can be of a great deal of assistance to you 
in the same matter. 

One item I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of you gentlemen, and I don’t doubt 
at all but in many instances it is a matter 
possibly that you are not acquainted with, 
and that applies more largely to the larger 
packers than the smaller ones. You appreci- 
ate the fact that you sell to the retail 
butcher, and he, of course, has to dispose of 
this goods to the consumer. 


Opposes Retailing by the Packer. 


Now, in some instances—although in fair- 
ness to you gentlemen I don’t think you 
know of it—you sell to the retail butcher 
and sell to his customers as well, but I feel 
that is done more largely where a manager 
is placed in charge of a house; unknowing 
to the firm that he represents he does those 
little things. Now, I know you gentlemen 
are fair-minded enough to view that in the 
proper light, that it is an injustice to the 
retail butcher for you to sell to him and to 
sell to his customers at the same time. You 
are satisfied with the wholesale end of your 
business. and you certainly should permit 
the retailer to have his end of the business, 
which is the retail end of it. (Applause.) 

I don’t want to ask anything of you that 
is unfair, but I stand before you today on 
behalf of my association, and I ask that of 
you that you refrain from selling to the 
consumer, and strictly sell to the wholesaler. 

Now, I don’t think I am asking anything 
out of reason, or anything unreasonable. It 
is something that I feel on behalf of my or- 
ganization that I stated to you nothing but 
the friendliest of feeling exists between the 
packer and the retailer, but that I would like 
to have you give me your assurance that you 
refrain from selling to the consumer. I know 
that you gentlemen don’t want to do it, and 
I know that in most instances where it is 
done, it is done as I have stated, through the 
managers of houses, more especially among 
the larger packers, who have a number of 
houses and naturally a number of managers. 

But gatherings of this kind are very bene- 
ficial to a body of business men of any na- 
ture. Organization today is an absolute 
necessity. All these little grievances that 
crop up can only be remedied and eradicated 
by and through an organization effort. Indi- 
vidually you can do nothing, collectively you 
can do everything—nothing is impossible. 
Therefore, I say that when I heard three 
years ago you gentlemen had organized, I 
felt on behalf of the retail butchers that you 
were on the right road, for when you rem- 
edy little evils that exist in your business 
it certainly will be helpful to the retail 
butcher in his business, and from his business 
down to the consuming public, which is the 
channel it has to follow. Friendship can only 
be brought about in such gatherings as this. 

Gentlemen, I will say since I have been 
here, and on my way from New York City. 
where I live when I am home, that I have 
met a number of gentlemen in the packing 
line, and I assure you that the character and 
the ability that those men possess impressed 
me very forcefully. They are all very fair- 
minded. I know. They are of fair disposition 
as well. 

I will say to you gentlemen now in con- 
clusion IT thank you on behalf of the United 
Master Butchers of America for the privilege 
of appearing here today before you, and the 
privilege of saying what I did to you, and I 
hope. as I said in my opening remarks, that 
the bond of friendship that I have expressed 
to you, that exists as between packer and 
retail butcher, will always exist, which is an 
absolute necessity. And on behalf of my or- 
ganization I thank you, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, for your attention. (Applause.) 


The Poet of the Cincinnati Crowd Sings. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, now we 
are not going to keep you very long, and 
you won’t be angry at.me for keeping you 
just a few minutes longer. I know you won’t. 
We have heard from the packers, we have 
heard from the master butchers, and now we 
would like to hear from some of the asso- 
ciate members, one in particular, and he 


comes from Cincinnati. (Applause.) If there 
is anything needed to make this convention 
a great success from a social standpoint, just 
name it, and Cincinnati will deliver the 
goods. (Laughter.) We have accordingly, 
according to ancient customs, selected a bard 
and a minstrel in our club down there in 
Cincinnati, and we respect him very highly 
for the very pleasant times he gives us 
when called upon. Mr. Charles G. Schmidt 
of the Butchers’ Supply Company of Cin- 
cinnati is here, and in respect to our Cin- 
cinnati bard I will appoint Mr. Charles E. 
Roth and Mr. Joseph L. Roth as a commit- 
tee of two to escort him up to the stage. 

MR. SCHMIDT: Mr. President and gentle- 
men, I wish to thank our Honorable Presi- 
dent for sending two Germans from Cincin- 
nati to bring me up on to the stage among 
these three Irishmen. Now I feel I am safe. 
(Laughter.) Before I proceed with my little 
song or little verse here I want to say a few 
words to you so you will see the under- 
standing of it and enjoy it. Business with 
pleasure, or combined, let me impress that 
upon your mind.. In Cincinnati they call this 
trip an educational trip. The Government 
has educated you to provide pure, healthful 
meat. Now educate the Government to pro- 
vide for you healthful cattle. It is for the 
welfare of the people anyway, and for your 
pocketbook as well. 

Now, I don’t know if you gentlemen can 
sing. Now, if you will join in the chorus: 


Cincinnati wears her new crown, 

As the United States’ Boss Town, 
Her fame all over world has spread, 
That her bright sons soon forge ahead, 
In poiitics and enterprise 

They to the highest office rise. 


One of her sons is President, 

Bill Taft, Boss of the Government, 
Another son, Mike Ryan, his friend, 

Is Packers’ Boss and President; 

Qhio’s Boss is Governor 

Judge Harmon, broad-viewed son of her. 


In attending the Convention, 

First, we Cincinnati mention; 

She brought the biggest, liveliest crowd, 
A special train full they turned out, 
With music, singing, lots of fun; 

This stopped, when meetings were begun. 


Packing takes money, that is true; 
Money is power, why don’t you 

Use this power for, your own good, 

As large providers of pure food? 
Impress with more stress here the fact 
That meats are best that are inspected. 


With Uncle Sam try to arrange 

That when his rules'he wants to change, 
They do not check, but help the trade, 
That's a good move, give it your aid. 
The question box may give a tip, 

That puts you wise and pays your trip. 


Chicago, the world’s packing center, 
Her members treated us with splendor. 
Their English dinners they were great, 
The Stock Yards’ trip, the cabaret, 
Were fine, and the canal boat ride, 
To its damned end, was out of sight. 


The lead Chicago packers keep, 

Here ‘‘Ar-mour’’ cattle, hogs and sheep, 
And where ‘*Morr-is,’’ the packing grows, 
And ‘“‘Swift’’ enormous increase shows, 
People must ‘‘S and §,’’* that’s eat— 
Four packers’ names that can’t be beat. 


To this year’s banquet with delight 
Chicago members we invite, 

Let’s show them the time of their life, 
That in the future they do strive 

To have us come here every year, 
And liven up them with good cheer. 


***S”’ (ess) in German also means ‘‘eat.’’ 


PRESIDENT RYAN: The convention has 
now performed its functions for the morning 
session, and I thank you all, gentlemen, for 
the attention you have given to all that has 
transpired here, and I earnestly beseech you 
to attend promptly the afternoon session at 
2 o’clock, which will be of very great impor- 
tance, even more than this morning’s ses- 
sion. And no further business coming be- 
fore this convention, I declare it adjourned 
until 2 o’clock p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 


Monday, Oct. 18, 1909, 2 p. m. 

Upon motion, duly put and carried, the 
Chair appointed Mr. Leo Blum, Jr., as 
sergeant-at-arms. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is customary at this 
session to appoint a number of committees, 
and it is expected that these committees 
will have their reports all ready for our 
morning session tomorrow. The secretary 
will now announce the committees. 

THE SECRETARY (Reading) : 

Committee on Nominations: James S. 
Agar (Western Packing and Provision Com- 
pany), chairman; Benjamin W. Corkran, Jr. 
(Streett & Corkran Company), Matthew 
Danahy (Danahy Packing Company); Joseph 
L. Roth (J. C. Roth Packing Company). 

Committee on Resolutions: Charles A. Ker- 
ber (Kerber Packing Company), chairman; 
F. F. Klinck (Klinck Packing Company) ; 
R. G. McManus (Swift & Company); Sidney 
E. Sinclair (T. M. Sinclair & Company) ; 
H. G. Nuckolls (Nuckolls Packing Company). 

Auditing Committee: J. Felin (J. J. 
Felin & Co., Inc.), chairman; L. M. Byles 
(Morris & Company), Charles A. Sterne 
(Sterne & Son Company). 

Obituary Committee: Charles G. Schmidt 
(Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company), 
chairman; T. W. Taliaferro (Hammond- 
Standish Company), Charles E. Roth (J. C. 
Roth Packing Company). 

These committees will meet in Room, 1,808, 
which is the official headquarters, at 8 o’clock 
tonight sharp, and all members are requested 
to be there at that time. 


Regrets and Messages Read. 


SECRETARY McCARTHY:’ I ‘have ‘here 
a telegram from Governor Deneen of Illinois, 
or, rather, from his secretary: 

Springfield, Ill., Oct. 18, 1909. 

Governor Deneen had expected to deliver 
address of welcome to your convention to- 
day, but was unexpectedly called West. on 
personal business and has not yet returned. 
Kindly explain to the convention. 

GEORGE H. FAXON, 
Secretary. 


Letter from Secretary Wilson. 

I have a letter from Secretary Wilson of 
the Department of Agriculture, reading as 
follows: 

“Washington, D. C., Oct. 9, 1909. 
“Mr. George L. McCarthy, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association, 116 Nassau 

street, New York, N. Y. 

“Dear Mr. McCarthy: 

“I regret that it will not be possible for 
me to be present at your meeting in Chicago, 
and consider the execution of the meat in- 
spection law. We have inspectors now in 
over 800 packinghouses, which will give an 
idea of the comprehensiveness of our work. 
With few exceptions, we have cordial co- 
operation from the packers in the rigid exe- 
eution of the law. 

“TI am convinced that the outside world 
receiving our meats is satisfied with regard 
to their purity and cleanliness, and I know 
from correspondence within the United States 
that there is very little fault found with the 
meats that enter into inter-State commerce. 
I might remark that in the execution of the 
meat law and of the pure food law we have 
very little friction. There is difference of 
opinion with regard to a few things only, 
and entire harmony with regard to the great 
bulk of meats and foods put upon the Ameri- 
can market. 

“We are having trouble with imports from 
foreign countries where people preparing 
goods for shipment to the United States evi- 
dently do not have a tithe of the supervision 
that is exercised in the United States. 

“T will have some of our prominent of- 
ficials attend the meeting of your Associa- 
tion. 

“Wishing you success in the line of your 
work and a pleasant time, I remain, 

“Very truly yours, 
“JAMES WILSON, 
“Secretary.” 
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(The reading of this letter was received 
with applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, these are 
certainly very welcome words from as high 
an authority as the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It goes to show that notwithstanding the 
packing business for the last three years 
has been subjected to a drastic and violent 
shaking up, yet the packers have patiently 
and uncomplainingly submitted to the law 
and have cheerfully co-operated with the au- 
thorities in having the meat inspection laws 
run smoothly. This is a frank admission of 
all that from so high an authority and we 
appreciate it very much; and I will say in 
addition that much of this is due to the 
executive ability and the good, sound, com- 


PACKINGHOUSE 
By P. A. Kley, 


Gentlemen of the 
Association: 


Mr. President and American Meat 
Packers’ 

Some time ago I was notified by your secretary that 
the association was anxious to find a man who knew 
enough about the archi- 
tecture and construction 
packing- 
house, to be able to 
point out to you a few 
of its advantages, 
incidentally to make all 
of you whose plants are 


of a modern 


and 


more than a few months 
old feel antiquated and 
behind the times. In- 
asmuch as he could find 
else sufficiently 
courageous to undertake 
this task, he 
felt constrained to ask 
me to do so. 

I told him, and I am 
very glad to repeat to 
you, that I esteem it 4 
high privilege to have 
such a distinction con- 
ferred and it 
is a great pleasure to 
have the opportunity of 


no one 


arduous 


upon me, 





meeting you gentlemen 
at this annual conven- 
tion. I shall endeavor not to weary you any more 
than necessary with architectural niceties and trade 


technicalities, but will try to give you in a very few 
words some idea of the way we engineers lay our 
plans and carry out our campaigns when proceeding 
to the erection of the buildings in make 
your comfortable fortunes. 


which you 


Need for Better Construction. 

Probably few happenings in recent years have so 
aroused the American public, and created such wide- 
spread interest in this country and abroad as the 
recent allegations embodied in the report of the 
government inspectors concerning sanitary conditions 
in the packinghouses. You and I know, better than 
the hurried readers of newspapers, better even, per 
haps, than the writers of highly-colored novels, just 
how much truth there was in these so-called dis- 
coveries, and how greatly they were exaggerated, but 
we cannot deny that they were sufficient to give us 
food for tnought. You are all familiar with the 
older type of plants, the deficiencies in which gave 
rise to the opportunity for just such abuses as those 
Their construction dif- 
from that of a woolen mill or a 
Brick walls, often with an Iinsuf- 
ficient number of windows; wooden floors resting upon 
wooden beams; insulation of the cold storage section 
usually consisting of hollow walls, the whole liable 
to early decay and soon resulting in a much patched 
up structure, they left considerable room for improve- 
ment. Many of have 
known by experience the depreciation in 
value of your buildings from year to year, owing to 
the rotting of floors and deficient 
insulation, understand how the 
mind of every far-sighted packinghouse constructionist 
has been bent upon the problem of devising some more 
permanent, and, at the same time, more continuously 
satisfactory type of architecture. 


so loudly declaimed egainst. 
fered not 
furniture 


one iota 


factory. 


you, doubtless most of you, 


unpleasant 


out and leaking 


and you can well 


Steel and Concrete Construction. 
So much a thing of the past have these older types 


of buildings become that they can lay no claim to 
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mon sense displayed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in handling so difficult a question. 
(Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, we have some papers to 
be read that are chock full of information to 
us all. They come from practical men who 
know our wants and who are here for educa- 
tional purposes; and I sincerely trust that 
you will give all of these invaluable papers, 
compiled by these gentlemen with so much 
care, your undivided and intelligent atten- 
tion. 

The first in order is: “Packinghouse, Con- 
struction,” by Mr. P. A. Kley of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Mr. Kley now has the floor. Gen- 
tlemen, here is a representative from the 


City of Brotherly Love, Mr. Kley. (Ap- 

plause.) 

CONSTRUCTION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

consideration in such a paper as this. Indeed, the 


engineer of today is so thoroughly imbued with the 
necessity for the use of steel and concrete as the 
fundamental materials for the erection of the plant 
that he would scarcely how to go about the 
description of a building put up without them. For 
a number of years I have had occasion to go into the 
study of the construction of abattoirs from nearly 
every conceivable standpoint. I have put up abattoirs 
of the old style, burning wood construction; 
concrete structures using strictly reinforced concrete 
throughout, and also buildings wnose frames were of 
steel, with reinforced concrete floors, and beams fire- 
proofed with concrete. And I may say in passing 
that this latter type, the &teel-frame building with 
relnforced concrete floors, and fireproofed with stone 
is the only type of building as yet de- 
which practical experience has shown to be 
at ounce suitable for all the needs of the packer, fire- 
proof, calculated to 
of reconstruction 
come necessary. 

It is impossible to any adequate idea as to 
the best arrangement of the various rooms for work- 
ing up the animals. This varies accordjng to the 
size, construction, environment and other conditions, 
and according to the ideas of the individual packer. 
Just as one man keeps unpaid bills on the left side 
of his desk and receipts on the right, and another 
man reverses the order, so experience will bave taught 
one packer that the best way is this, and another 
that the best way is that. ‘There are certain funda- 
mental principles that be strictly followed out 
in the construction of a packing house, however, so 
as to facilitate the practical operation of the killing 
of the live stock; and these principles I will be 
pleased to set forth in as concise a manner as pos- 
sible. 


know 


slow 


concrete, 
vised, 
stand 


permanently, and capable 


or enlargement should either be 


give 


must 


The Plans. 
then, as to the plans. 
the design of a 
that whatever goes up 


First, 
thought in 


The fundamental 
modern packing- 
down. It 
that the live stock is driven 
to the top of the building, and that every- 
therefrom toward the bottom. We 
carry ourselves mentally at once to 
the top floor of the building, in order that we may 
follow the of construction necessarily adapted 
to the needs of the work, in its logical order. We 
find ourselves in the room where the live stock pens 
are situated The two great essentials of this room 
are ventilation and a water-tight floor, 
which is at the same time so laid that the stock will 
not easily slip on it. By glancing around at the win- 
dows you will see one of the ways we have solved the 
At least three sides of the 
to the atmosphere, 
all 
either hinges or swinging 


house is comes 


should be so arranged 
on foot 
thing gravitates 


must, therefore, 


line 


pleuty of 


air problem. room are 
and are pierced with an 
of which are fitted with 
sashes, so that when the 
sash is opened to the full, the entire opening of the 
window frame is unblocked, allowing the utmost free- 
dom for the passage of air. The other means of ven- 
tilation, if we are on the top floor, is the familiar 
roof-ventilator, of which there should be a goodly 
number; while on the lower floors where the’ second 
or third tier of pens may be placed, the stock chute 
forms a natural flue, up which much of the foul air 
is drawn to these same ventilators. 

These stock cnutes, by the way, should be so in- 
clined as to form an easy grade for the stock to 
climb, an item which will often avoid much confusion 
in the handling of the livestock. Finally, the con- 
struction of the partitions for the separation of stock 
pipe railings, which offer 


exposed 


abundance of windows, 


in the pens should be of 
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little or no resistance to the free circulation of air. 
The watering troughs are made of concrete, with an 
iron curb rail, which prevents the edge of the trough 
from being crumbled by constant use. 

1 have said that the other important factor in this 
stock room is the floor, which should be absolutely 
water-tight. The construction of this I shall touch 
upon later. 

The Killing Pens. 

From the stock pens we now proceed to the killing 
Great precaution should be taken in the con- 
struction of these so as to get perfect drainage for 
the collection of the blood to be carried back to the 
fertilizing plant. The side walls of the sticking pens 
both beef and hogs, should be cemented to a 
sufficient height to catch the splash of any blood 
that might strike the wall, thereby giving a smooth 
surface that can be easily washed down and the blood 
entirely removed. The receiving pens should be ar- 
ranged to be easily accessible to the killing pens. 

It is somewhat difficult in a single paper to discuss 
with any degree of clearness the various kinds of 
packinghouses, inasmuch as there are certain features 
which exist and must: needs be alluded to in pork 
packing plants which have no place when we are 
dealing with the beef department. I feel, however, 
that, I would not be fulfilling the demands of the 
subject if I did not at least touch upon certain of 
these—though I will try not to bore you with them 
any longer than necessary. 

Let us look in then, at the hog scalding and scrap- 
ing department, imagining ourselves for the present 
in a pork packing establishment. The immense quan- 
tities of steam generated in this room must first of 
all be disposed of, and this can only be done by con- 
structing the room with a high ceiling and giving it 
ample ventilation. The machinery should be care- 
fully placed with a view to easy and constant clean- 
ing, hence it should be arranged so as to give free 
underneath each 
item is fatal to 


pens. 


for 


aceess for the cleaners around and 
separate machine. Neglect of this 
the cleanliness of the plant. 


Retainer Troughs. 

this department I 
what is known as a retainer trough. 
This is a concrete trough laid underneath the retainer 
into which are thrown the entrails of animals 
tagged by the Government inspectors—and the trough 
is then drained off direct to the sewer, The animals 
so tagged then be allowed to hang over this 
trough and drip into it, and there can be no possible 
ground for the familiar complaint of the inspectors 
that the retained animals are allowed to drip on the 


In conjunction with have re- 


cently devised 


rails, 


can 


floor. It also allows the inspectors to go carefully 
over their work after the day's killing and to re- 
inspect these carcasses. 


Packers who have used this trough have found it 
of considerable value in avoiding difficulty with the 
authorities; and indeed, it seems to me a _ highly 
proper innovation and one which the inspectors are 
entitled to demand. 

We next find ourselves in the hog hanging room, 
commonly known as the steaming off room. In this, 
perhaps more than in any other department. there 
is room for improvement over the old methods of 
ventilation. It is at once essential that there should 
be a constant passage of air through the room, and 
that the current of air should be even and regular. 
Heavy blasts of wind are almost as fatal as in- 
sufficient ventilation. The air should be allowed to 
ge through the room only at a moderate speed, for, 
as we all know, too sudden a rush of cold air will 
chill the outer skin of the hog and close up the pores, 
and when this happens it is next to impossible to get 
the proper refrigeration when the hog goes to the 
chill room. Much of this danger can be averted by 
the exercise of proper judgment on the part of the 
killing boss, in regulating the windows, but we must 
give him the right kind of a room to work in. I 
find the simplest solution of this problem is to put 
a very large ventilating skylight over the room. This 
will act like a chimney; the animal heat will rise 
speedily upward and pass out through it, and the 
eurrent of fresh air coming in from the sides will 
keep the circulation in constant motion, without caus- 
ing draughts or compelling bad air to pass out of the 
window at the same time the good air is coming in. 
But always watch your killing boss and make him 
watch the weather-vane. A northwest gale must not 
come in through northwest windows thrown wide open. 

Adjoining this killing department, the gut running 
and’ fatting rooms should be arranged so that the 
entrails from the animals will pass from the opener 
to the inspector and from the inspector into this 
room in an easily accessible manner. The arrange- 
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ment of the benches and yats in this room of course 
largely depends upon the capacity of the plant. 
Beture we pass to the chili room, a about 
the killing department where beef are to be killed. 
There have been no radical changes made in recent 
years in the construction of this room. The main 
features to be remembered are plenty of room for the 
men to work handily, 
work, and ample ventilation. 


word 


plenty of space for the track 


Refrigerating Departments. 

we come to the all-important feature of 
the packinghouse—the chill rooms and cold storage 
department. The problem of constructing a room 
which will be at all times sufficiently cold and at 
the same time absolutely dry, is by no means an 
but the task can be accomplished, After 
all, nature is our best ally in this campaign. It 
has always been my contention that it is possible, 
without the aid of mechanical devices, to create an 
*bsolutely dry believe I can say, 
without 


And now 


easy one, 


chill room, and I 
fear of contradiction, that this has 
The requisites are, first and foremost, 
proper insulation; next, a sufficient flue area for the 
circulation of the air, and finally, a complete supply 
of cold air when you want it. Taking these in inverse 
order, I would suggest that the best way to obtain 
a ready flow of cold air is to arrange your coil lofts 
so as to act as a reservoir for the air, which can be 
when required. Every packinghouse, 
whether one story high or six, should be arranged 
with the coil lofts at the top of the building, and 
flues ruuning therefrom to the various rooms, carry- 
ing the cold air, and flues back to the coil loft for 
the warm air. I shall not go into detail in the mat- 
ter of the design and construction of these flues; 
that would be a nicety which would 
Suffice it to say that there are plants running today 
which are plan just described, 
and you can walk into the chill rooms and strike a 
match on any part of the walls, floor or ceiling and 
it will light. I don't know a better way to test 
the complete success of the dry cold storage system 
than that. 


been 
accon, plished. 


drawn upon 


weary you. 


eonstructed on the 


Insulation. 
to the insulation. Too little attention 
has been paid to this immensely important item in 
the past, 
put upon it by the modern engineer, and many sug- 
adopted. 
feel so strongly 


Finally, as 
with the result that much study has been 


Indeed, we 
upon this 
subject that I could easily work myself into a heated 
upon it if time permitted, which, for- 
for you, it does not. Well, any kind of 
modern insulation sheet cork or lith or 
mineral perhaps equally well, 
properly inserted. The whole secret is to design the 
insulation to suit the conditions for which it is 
needed. I cannot avoid, however, referring to one 
phase of this subject which is almost invariably over- 
looked—the insulation of the cellars. The greatest 
fallacy a packer can fall into is to conclude that 
because the cellar is underground it needs no insula- 
tion. Even our experience in our dwelling 
teaches us how hard it is to construct a dry cellar, 
and why so sagacious a body of men as meat packers 
should think otherwise has always been beyond my 
comprehension, but it is true. The only way to 
obtain a dry cellar is to insulate the entire floor, 
walls and ceilings. It is not possible to cool the 
cellars from the coil loft at the top of the building. 
This seems strange, as all the rooms above ground 
ean be perfectly refrigerated from this coil loft, 
but it does not seem to reach the cellars. The only 
way to get results is to refrigerate it with pipes in 
the cellar itself. Don’t forget this matter of the 
cellar. It is so easily forgotten, and so easily 
remedied if you go about it on the right theory. 


gestions and improvements 


architects and engineers 
discussion 
tunately 
will do, 


wool, provided it is 


houses 


Cutting Department. 

The sausage rooms, lard rooms and various other 
departments should be arranged so as to be easily 
accessible to the eutting department, which should 
be constructed in front of the chill rooms. I might 
mention in connection with this, that the shipping de- 
partment, in my idea of a modern packinghouse, 
should be arranged so as to be easily accessible to 
wagons and railroad cars and to have in conjunction 
with this department a cold storage room for the 
finished product, so that a complete check can be 
kept on the output of the plant. 

I have hurried as rapidly as possible over this 
part of the subject in order to get down to the more 
interesting. question of construction, more interesting, 
perhaps, understood. There are many 
things I have just told you which you know as well 


because less 
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or better than I do, but modern packinghouse con- 
struction is a subject so broad, Bs eearser and so 
recently developed that its details are understood by 
very few outside of those who have made its mas- 
tery a profession. I think I have already referred to 
the two methods of constructing a concrete packing- 
bouse which are acknowledged to be the most prac- 


tical, the first, by means of reinforced concrete 
throughout, and the second, a steel frame with re- 
inforced concrete carrying slabs and concrete fire- 


prvoting. I believe I also mentioned the fact that I 
am firmly of the opinion that this latter type of con- 
struction especially where there is 
any possibility of a future addition to or reconstruc- 
tion of the plant. A single illustration will indicate 
how difficult, indeed how next to impossible this be- 
comes with a complete reinforced concrete structure. 
You have all noticed a sidewalk crack and the top 
dressing break, or crumble off. Suppose the owner 
of the sidewalk decided to repair it by simply putting 
top dressing. Not one of you has ever 
last. It will break off from 
the lower coat as certainly as a badly glued veneer 
will wear away from the underlying wood, requiring 
continual additional repairs, until the owner, in dis- 
gust, takes it up and lays a whole new walk. 

Now it is exactly the same in the case of the con- 
crete building. You cannot join another section to it. 
The only way to build an addition to such a plant 
is to erect the new section entirely independent of 
the old, joining them by means of a bridge or some 
similar expedient. 


is the superior, 


on a new 


seen this second coat 
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A. G. GLICK 
(Brittain & Co., Marshalltown, Iowa) 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Advantage of Steel Structure. 


Here is where the enormous advantage of the steel 
frame structure Any time the packer 
finds it necessary to enlarge or alter his plant, all 
he has to do is to break away the concrete, add extra 


comes in. 


steel work and fireproof the beams with concrete 
again, finally putting down the reinforced carrying 
slab. It may seem strange to lay so much stress on 


the necessity of making provisions for alterations and 
enlargements, but with the enormous increase in the 
consumption of meat from year to year at home as 
well as in our exports, you can scarcely forecast the 
necessary capacity of your plant for the years ahead. 
Hence, the desirability of an elastic system, easily 
enlargeable at any side, and without 
injuring the entire structure or even suspending the 


time, on any 


operation of the plant. 

In designing this structural steel frame, 
methods of steel 
single exception. Instead of the frames which form 
the floors being level, they are camel backed. In 
other words, the different bays are graded in the di- 
rection of the cesspools. Ordinarily 
one-quarter inch to the foot, but in the killing pens 
it is more, running fully one and one-half inches to 
the foot. The advantage of thus grading the steel 
frame lies in the fact that we can in this way 
obtain a sloping floor without increasing the thick- 
ness of the conerete in.the center. And this sloping 


the usual 


construction are followed, with a 


this grade is 


floor is all essential in obtaining the proper drainage, 
for the running off of blood and other refuse, and 
also for cleaning purposes. 


The Floors. 


After the structural steel frame has been erected 
the wooden forms for the concrete work are placed 
in position. The fireproofing of the posts, girders 
and beams does not require much thought, other than 
to see that you have from two to three inches of 
concrete around the largest section of any member, 
but the floor construction is a harder matter. 

The first problem here is to ascertain the weight 
to be carried in each of the buys. We then design 
our reinforced carrying slab accordingly, get the 
proper thickness and the required amount of rein- 
forcement, and make all allowances for expansion 
and contraction. But we are not through yet. Many 
engineers and architects make the fatal mistake, at 
this stage of the construction, of simply putting a 
top coating on the slab and calling it finished, The 
ultimate result is bound to be a cracked floor, and 
one leaky beyond repair. To construct a satisfactory 
floor for the use of a packinghouse, one must go con- 
siderably further. After this reinforced concrete slab 
has been set up and the partition walls are all in 
place, in fact when everything else in the building 
is finished, place one inch of asphalt upon this slab, 
in two layers, each one-half inch thick. The object 
of using two layers is to absolutely seal up the blow- 
holes that naturally appear in all asphalt that is 
laid in a cold, damp floor. Finally, see that the 
asphalt of the walls is turned up so as to form a 
sanitary base, then place on the asphalt floor, two 
to two and one-half inches of fine stone concrete with 
one and one-half inches of granolithic finish, all laid 
in a monolithic slab, and you have a floor which 
will not crack, will always be water-tight, and will, 
[ think, afford the utmost satisfaction in every par- 
ticular. In the cesspools for the floor drainage, it 
is well to always be sure to have the top of the 
castings below the asphalt, so as to make a perfect 
seal. This type of floor should be used throughout 
the plant, except in the stock pens, where the con- 
crete upper slab can be omitted. But the asphalt 
must have a sand finish, so as to prevent the anfmals 
from slipping. 

When it comes to the construction of the floor of 
the cold storage section, the insulation can be carried 
on at the same time. This is made possible by so 
constructing the forms that the insulating materials 
are first placed in them, and the concrete ‘then run in 
on top, giving us as a result the simplest and most 
economical method of insulation. 

The same idea can be carried out in the cellar 
with the concrete walls of the cold storage section. 
It is a system which has been much criticised, but 
if properly carried out, I maintain that it cannot fail 
to produce the desired result. 

The brick walls of the building are built after the 
manner of panels, so that any portion of one can 
be removed without weakening the remainder. The 
entire weight is carried independently on each floor, 
by the steel frame, and the various sections of brick 
wall are thus in no way dependent upon one another. 


Walls and Windows. 


Too many windows cannot be placed in the walls, 
as an abundance of light and air is the first essential 
of a successful packinghouse, so far as its operation 
is concerned. 

Where conditions are such as to render the window 
space in the walls insufficient, the best substitute 
is a large ventilating skylight overhead. 

While on the matter of walls, I may say that I 
find it more practical to use nine-inch brick walls 
for all the interior partitions. Many architects in- 
cline to the use of the hollow tile for this purpose, 
particularly for the partitions of the cold storage 
but with modern methods of insulation I do 
not believe this to be any advantage, and a hollow 


rooms, 


wall is for a number of reasons a thing to be 
avoided. It is an excellent home for rats and other 
vermin, and is on the whole less satisfactory for 


ordinary partition purposes than a nine-inch brick 
wall. 

There is a double system of drainage in the modern 
packinghouse, All of the floor drainage for the entire 
plant must go to the catch basin, with the exception 
of the floor of the stock pens. This, together with 
the drainage from the yard, toilets, and the water 
from the scalding and scraping machine vat must be 
carried to the main sewer outside of the catch basin. 

You have all experienced the clogging up with 
refuse and grease of the traps which are ordinarily 
placed under each cesspool. a method of construction 
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which is fatal. I have been overcoming this by using 
a 14 x 14 double strained cesspool, so constructed 
that the trap is formed in the cesspool itself. This 
is easily cleaned, and leaves the drain unobstructed 
from the cesspool to the catch basin, with no pos- 
sibility of being clogged as above described. 

The main drainage pipes should be so inclined that 
the lowest point is above the high water line of the 
eatch basin, giving a clear open discharge. Then if 
you have proper vents in the extreme ends, you will 
have produced a perfect anti-foul air drainage system. 


Catch Basins. 


As to the catch basin—it should be four to five 
feet in width and four feet deep, is divided into two 
sections, aud cannot be too long. The outlet should 
be large and so arranged that the water will run off 
from the bottom, and ample provision must be made 
for cleaning out the heavy materials and flushing the 
basin clean. 

The most satisfactory roof I have found is a slag 
roof with copper flashings, a cover which should last 
from five to ten years without need of repair. 

The best way to handle the lighting and power cir- 


cuits is to use the conduit system—iron conduits 


buried in the cement work with only the outlets 
exposed. These conduits can be laid at the same 
time as the concrete, and if this is done you will 


have a system that will last as long as the building 


itself. ‘The particular arrangements of the conduits 
will of course vary with the conditions, depending 
on the requirements for light and power in the va- 


rious departments of the plant. I believe the most 
practical power equipment is an entire electric driven 
outfit 
a series of machines. 


with motors either connected direct or driving 
And while you are arranging 
for your power do not be afraid to have plenty of 
elevators 

Well, 
twentieth 
Many 
seem radical to you, 
are living in a 
what the scientific 


you will need them. 
that 
packinghouse 


gentlemen, is the general outline of a 
as I understand it. 
I have made will doubtless 
please remember that we 
and that 
the world 


century 
of the statements 
but 
of rapid 
thinks 


century progress, 


man today, be- 


lieves tomorrow. I assure you that I have made no 
suggestions in this paper which I do not believe to 
be of practical value, from experience and from hav- 
ing personally observed the results. 


Just one word more. You will most of you build 
or reconstruct your plants some day, and your ideas 
and mine may differ in many minor details, but please 
remember one or two of the maxims I have en- 
deavored to drive home today. Plenty of light and 
plenty of air; plenty of water, hot and cold—first, 
last and forevermore, and you can’t go wrong. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, is there 
any gentleman present that desires to ask 
Mr. Kley any question upon this important 
question? 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say we are 
met here for business, for mutual education, 
and there must be no diffidence or holding 
back on the part of any member, and I hope 
that anyone who has a question to ask on 
papers or matters that come before the 
convention will not hesitate to do so. If 
there is any gentleman who has anything to 
ask Mr. Kley, he will be glad to answer it; 
and I will say, gentlemen, that we have just 
heard one of the finest papers that I have 
ever heard read. There is more information 
within a small space in what he has given us 
here now than we have had for a long time, 
and I know the deep attention you gave 
while the paper was being read shows the 
interest that it has given you. I certainly 
want to convey to Mr. Kley in the name of 
the convention our sincere thanks for that 
clear, lucid and comprehensive explanation 
he has given us of packinghouse construction. 

Now, gentlemen, especially those who are 
engaged in the slaughtering of beef cattle, 
in these very close times of competition when 
the margin is so infinitesimally small, and 
we have to look to our by-products to pay 
our expenses and get out even and make a 
small profit on the cattle we kill, it is highly 
essential that we look closely into the de- 
tails, and one of these is the important mat- 
ter of handling hides. 

We have with us here today an expert in 
that line, and we will have a paper read by 
Mr. Richard McCartney of Kansas City on 
the handling of hides. Gentlemen, T take 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. McCart- 
ney. (Applause.) 


THE HANDLING OF HIDES 
By Richard McCartney, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Of the 
that 
none 


achievements of 
inaugurated 
take precedence 


many world-wide import- 
in the past forty 
over the modern 
for 
millions 
the 
The 
telegraph, 
railroading, 


ance man has 


years, 


can 
methods 
the 
of inhabitants of 


packing 
feeding 


earth with meat. 
wonders of 
telephone, 


ete., are great bless- 
ings, but not one of 
them is as important 
as clean, wholesome 
meat. Men, women 
and children can live 
without telephones, 
telegraphs, railroads, 
but the Anglo-Saxon 
people must have 
meat. Hence of the 


many captains of in- 
dustry, to my mind, 
stand out so 
boldly to whom the 
wvorld owes a debt of 
gratitude, as Ham- 
mond, Swift, Armour, 
Morris, Cudahy and 
Sulzberger. It is to 
the “Big 4,’ the 
that the world should 


none 





pioneers of this 
take off its hat. 

Men will say they were well rewarded—and why 
not—for they were giants In daring, willing to take 
desperate risks, trying new experiments, until they 
were successful in every line of their gigantic enter- 
prises. 

Until they came, we older ones know well the 
abominations that surrounded most of the slaughter- 
houses from whence the millions received their meat. 
We still remember that the creeks, the gullies out- 
side towns and often cities, had low shacks of 
buildings surrounded by cesspools that ever bred 


industry, 


mosquitos by the millions; with the cattle to be 
slaughtered standing ofttimes knee-deep in mud and 
filth, abominations 
pigs wallowed fought over entrails, etc. We 
the which floated on the air from 
these shacks and how at a mile distant women put 
their handkerchiefs to their noses. Ah, if the Wright 
had lived then they would have had no 


trouble to float their flying machines on such odors. 


How the Big Packers Reformed the Business. 
The “Big 4” 
cleanliness 


and not to be mentioned; where 
and 


remember smells 


brothers 


changed 
went by 


that in a few years, and 
and bounds, until it ar- 
rived at a perfection that the late lamented ‘‘Teddy’’ 
—who is to be our next President, to continue his 
reign of righteousness—issued a manifesto to the world 
that the floors of even the slaughterhouses are now 
so clean that he would rather eat his meals off 
such than from the African king’s platters. 

Those packers saw quickly enough the enormous loss 
to the world in general in the barbarously-butchered 
hides. I speak of what I know, and can say without 
fear of dispute that the well-taken-off hides, free of 
cuts and scores, would not be five per cent. of the 
yearly slaughter according to our present standard. 
The then so-called number one hides would about all 
be classed by packers’ rules as number twos. It 
took ten bad scores and five cuts to make a number 
two hide! 

The difference between a number one and two 
hide then reckoned at 2c. per Ib., so one can readily 
figure that if 3,000,000 hides classed as number two 
in the entire country, the loss would be $3,000,000. 
That curse on good flaying—purchasing all round— 
was for years the adopted belief of the hide trade. 
And to-day it has so fastened itself on the country 
hide trade that it is like the Old Man of the Sea 
in the Arabian Nights who, getting on the Sailor’s 
back, compelled him to be a prisoner ever more. 

The “Big 4’ turned their faces like flint against 
old methods, and toward the goal of perfection in 
hide flaying and soon the world’s standard of excel- 
lency was Chicago packers’ flaying, and such has ever 


leaps 


since ruled the value of hides all over the habitable 
world. 

The ‘Big 4’’ set a pace for the world, and a pace 
that every slaughterer must endeavor to follow or 
lose money. The packers have educated the tanner 
to desire the best flaying, and he, even the smallest 
slaughterer, who does not try to imitate them in 
this matter is, to say it bluntly, a fool of the first 
water. 

For years the ‘“‘Big 4’’ dominated the world’s meat 
markets. They were kings to reign and rule with 
scepters not always consecrated to peace, but with a 
certain ruthlessness in their manner of crushing com- 
petition. That, however, is recognized and condoned 
by the world, to men of daring and of strong blood; 
a violence inherent in the conquerors, 


The Small Packer Coming to the Front. 


But the ‘‘Big 4’’ became the “Big 6,’’ and the old 
order is slowly but surely changing. The packing 
business is changing from an imperial order to that 
of democratic. As your country grows in population, 
as villages become towns, as towns become cities— 
so surely there is more chance to-day, and will be 
increasingly more so in the near future, for a live 
and honest, active young man to start a small pack- 
ing house and run it most successfully under the 
shadows of the ‘‘Big 6.’’ 

The larger modern packing house is an eater up of 
money. The constant repairs of all kinds of 
machinery, the standing army of foremen, clerks and 
executive officers demand daily a steady amount of 
money, whether the house slaughters 1,000 animals 
or 5,000. The cattle supply is steadily decreasing 
and shifting; the large ranches are disappearing. 
Texas—that nursery for the creation and birth of 
most of the calves and yearlings that have supplied 
Western and Northwestern ranches—is drying up for 
the present. 

Texas ranches are settling down to the 160-acre size; 
for the time being, therefore, there is a decrease in 
cattle. But when Texas is finally settled by farming 
communities, the 160-acre ranch in the aggregate will 
supply more cattle than ever before. The increasing 
number of farmers through the West will ultimately 
give a larger supply of cattle and localize them in a 
great measure. 

Hence the future is very rosy for the smaller pack- 
ers. They can utilize the home trade of the smaller 
towns, and the energetic, honest, small packer who at- 
tends closely to details will have nothing to fear from 
the large packers. Like smaller they can 
nibble here and there at the cheese, and get fat in 
places which it will not pay the large packers to 
occupy, for a good local supply of cattle will enable 
the small packer to make a profit, and contentedly 
live and wax wealthy in a town on the amount that 
the large packer would have to spend in railway 
charges, etc., were he to try and send meat from 
large packinghouse centers; for the ‘“‘Big 6’’ are in 
the packing business for the money in it, not for the 
glory or the pride, and not for philanthropic effect. 


mice, 


Changes That Are Taking Place. 


In a great measure already ‘‘Ichabod’’ (the glory 
hath departed) .is written on our foreign fresh beef 
and canned goods trading; the tide of such com- 
merce is slowly and surely flowing southward—to 
Australia, South America, and soon toward South 
Africa. To keep their hold on the beef feeding of 
the world, the ‘“‘Big 3°’ will be forced to send out, 
like devilfish, their tentacles to South American 
packing centers—already one looms large there—and 
we have hints that soon two others will follow. There 
is scarcely reason to doubt that in five years the 
South American cattle slaughtering will be controlled 
by Chicago packers, And it may be no distant day 
when New York, Boston and Atlantic coast cities 
will see steamships laden with South American beef 
unloading at their docks. 

Once upon a time one could 
quarters of the globe, and the islands of the sea, 
in cities, hamlets, in waste places and howling 
wilderness, and ever see strewn along the pathway 
empty tin cans bearing on the half-torn label, 
“Canned inChicago, U.S. A.”’ But, alas, this glory has 
passed away from that place and the men who 
flourished there. The canned beef trade has disap- 
peared with the 60@75c. per 100 lbs. Texas cows, 
“‘and a stranger feedeth the nations.”” Would not 
the Chicago sons of their giant fathers be ashamed 
to thus perish from the habitable globe? 

Hence if the present and the coming groups of 
small packers in this country succeed they must keep 
step with the pace set by the ‘Big 6’ in every de- 
tail of their business. And if you keep in close 
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touch to the packer hide market you will find that 
even among the “Big 6’’ there is a discrimination 
made by tanners in purchasing their hides. I have 
seen 4c. per lb. paid for certain packers’ hides over 
prices that competitors receive. This loss, by some, 
in a year runs to a handsome profit for the favored 
ones—a difference in a year of $100,000, 


Why Big Packers Get More for Hides. 

A uniform flaying and ‘‘the usual delivery’’ are ever 
desired by tanners, especially the large ones. After 
years of keeping tab on each car load of hides 
the tanner knows by experience what he can depend 
on in purchasing from certain packers. He can figure 
how much number one and number two leather he is 
likely to get, and pretty near to a pound the gains 
he can make on certain packers’ hides. Hence such 
tanners will not change if they can possibly avoid it. 

Remember that the tanner cannot get rid of a 
poor purchase in 30 days. Ofttimes six months is 
consumed before that lot of hides can be placed on the 
market. A tanner is human, and if a poor lot of 
hides is purchased that tanner has a provocation for 
profanity against that packer for 180 days and nights. 
Once a tanner is bitten he is extremely careful of 
being bitten again. sharp practice of yours 
a loss in purchasing, he will steer 
clear of you in future and will only purchase when 


If any 
has caused him 
he hopes to get the better of you. 


When you put poor, brine-sodden hides on a pur- 


chaser and bundle them into a car, thinking ‘‘that’s 
the last of them,’’ you are very much mistaken. 
That is only the beginning of your bad reputation. 


For tanners are a social class; they visit one another; 
and tanners talk And the bitten 
tanner is no ways modest in broadening the loss sus- 
and the final remark is, like 
‘Look out when you buy hides of 
He is a rascal.’’ 


mostly business. 
tained on your hides; 
a serpent’s hiss: 
that fellow! 


Poorly Flayed Hides an Expensive Luxury. 

The dread of all poorly flayed hides. 
And I have in the course of twenty-five years’ ex- 
perienced noticed that ofttimes the greatest money 
loser to the packer is that packer’s own butcher boss. 
If your butcher boss constantly, on his at- 
tention being called to cuts and scores on a hide: ‘‘Oh, 
such 


tanners Is 


says 


scores as that amount to nothing; the large 
houses have them!’’ the very best thing that you can 
do is to discharge that man. For a butcher who is 
scoring hides is a most expensive luxury, 
persists, ship him, and the sooner the better. 

Don’t haggle over twenty-five cents per day in hiring 
a good butcher. His good workmanship will give you 
good returns—for it is a very cold day when well- 
flayed hides will not sell at good prices. 

Another thing, if your butchers have _ brothers, 
cousins and near relations in the hide cellar, better 
shift them little relationship between 
the slaughtering floor and hide cellar as_ possibie. 
hide cellar foremen quarrel over the 
matter of cuts and scores objected to by the tanner’s 
selector simply on account of relationship— and you 
in the end are the sufferer. 


and have as 


I have seen 


And when your hide cellar foreman comes to you 
with the complaint: ‘‘That hide selector is too close 
—try and sell to some other person,’’ don’t put too 
much credit in words, but spend a little time 
in the cellar yourself. It will pay you well, and 
you will generally find it is your own men at fault. 
And if there are some doubtful hides don’t bulldoze 
the tanner’s selector into taking them as number one, 
for such is at once reported to the tanner and it is 
written against you forever after. 

And as to conditions: The brighter the hide on the 
flesh the more pleased will be the purchaser. Salt 
is now so cheap that you cannot afford to be con- 
stanly using old salt over and over again, ever 
gaining more mud and all such filth, so that the 
best hides salted by such look dirty and feel slimy 
and greasy. Wash the old salt and be constantly 
adding new, A boy and a hose on old salt washing 
will pay you well—and when too dirty ship it to 
the dump. 

Then, if you are constantly selling to dealers, you 
can bet your bottom dollar you are selling at a loss 
nine times out of ten. Any packer selling to a 
dealer is not wise. The dealer would not purchase 
of you unless he could make a profit which should 
go into your pocket. Any packer slaughtering 1,000 
hides each month should never sell to a dealer—unless 
during a panic. 


Selling on Selection the Best Plan. 
We have heard the cry: ‘‘Oh, we sell our hides 
all round and at a better price often than if sold 
on selection.’? If this is true, what arrant fools the 


such 


and if he * 


“Big 6’’ are—who always sell on selection. And 
now let the millions of money made by the “Big 6°’ 
be an answer to such foolishness. The man who sells 
hides flat, all round good, bad and indifferent, may 
now and then get more than their value owing to an 
increased demand, but at the steady pace of year out 
and in with him it is a losing game. 

You can never burn the fingers of a wide-awake 
tanner or hide dealer,the second time. Both of them 
keep records, and they can tell you how each bunch of 
hides turns out for number ones and number twos 
(for hides mostly, and leather all the time are sold on 
selection). The second time you offer the former 
purchaser hides, he at once turns to the last record, 
and the price offered is strictly governed by the num- 
ber of twos found in the former purchase, with a 
further deduction for a larger percentage of number 
twos—as the conclusion ever is that such butchers 
grow steadily worse in flaying. They seldom ever 
keep up to any standard—why should they? The 
butcher reasons: ‘‘We sell flat’’; and steady careless- 
ness of flaying is the order of that man’s daily toil. 

And now this in a manner applies to men who do 
a fair-size slaughtering—say two or three thousand 
eattle in a month. Such packers are more careful, 
and sell on selection, but even they are amiss in good 
flaying. In the smaller packers’ hides there are too 
little scores and sometimes nicks in the hides, 
for it is only by daily watchfulness that a steady 
good average can be obtained, even by the ‘Big 6."’ 

While you may never get the last farthing for 
your hides, like the “Big 6,’’ still even at one-half 
less you will make up that in your delivery. In the 
nature of the case lighter 


many 


your shrinkage is much 





than the large packers. If your hides show a three 
per cent. less shrinkage at present prices, and they 
will, you are ahead of the game. The smaller 
packers are always turning out their hides on 
shorter cure than the “Big 6.” 

You cannot build up a reputation for your hides in 
a day, but you can by a trick which did not put 
$5.00 in your pocket destroy the reputation that it 
had taken you years to gain. Give good heed to your 
butcher’s flaying, do not hire incompetent men, 
watch them carefully. Put down your hides in good 
salt, salt not used too often. Give a merchantable 
delivery, an honest selection and tare. And yon 
will not have to hunt for a new tanner every month 
or two, and you can figure that as far as hides are 
concerned, the ‘‘Big 6’’ cannot undersell you. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, I am sure 
we have all enjoyed very much the talk of 
Mr. McCartney, and we thank him for giving 
us so much useful information on the hide 
question. 

Now, gentlemen, in this wonderful age, one 
wonder seems to tread on another’s heels. 
Electricity has done wonders indeed for the 
human family. Even in our most sanguine 
dreams we have never thought that elec- 
tricity could be applied to meat curing with 
success. That such is the case, it has been 
demonstrated that it is a success in curing 
meat with electricity. A man of experience 
is here to tell us so, and I will now call on 
Mr. J. C. Lincoln of Cleveland, Ohio, to read 
a paper on meat curing by electricity. (Ap- 
plause.) 


MEAT CURING BY ELECTRICITY 
By J. C. Lincoln, Electric Meat Curing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The 
the world’s 


use of electricity in 


activity 


many departments of 
has revolutionized methods and 


produced results that were undreamed of before elec- 
tricity 


was applied. In the transmission of intel- 
ligence, for instance, 
a hundred years ago 
the most rapid means 
was via the 


1846 came 


stage 
coach. In 
the first 
Prof. 


telegraph of 
Morse. Forty 
years later the tele- 
phone was _ invented; 
exhibited for the first 
time for public use 
at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadel- 
phia. About twenty- 
five or thirty years 
later wireless teleg- 
raphy began to be of 


practical importance, 
and now travel on 
the seas is much 


safer than it was ten 
years ago, because it 
is possible to com- 
municate from almost 
any point on the sea 
to some land station. 
Wireless telephony is 
just being developed, and it is altogether likely that 
in five or ten years from now it will be just as easy 
to talk from a point in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean to New York or London, as it is now to talk 
from Chicago to New York. 

Another example of the use of electricity is in the 
transportation of passengers from point to point. 
Twenty-five years ago people in Chicago walked from 
one place to another, or took a little horse-drawn 
street-car which did not make much better time than 
one could do on foot. Later came the cable cars, 
which were a great improvement on the horse cars, 
but were in a good many respects far from practical. 

The writer was in the thick of the early develop- 
ment of electric street cars, and has watched with a 
great deal of interest the simplification of apparatus 
and improvement in operation which has taken place 
in this development since 1889. Every one who has 
watched the development of passenger transportation 
for twenty years is very certain that the very near 
future will see the application of electricity to what 
are now steam roads, and that in twenty-five or 
fifty years from now the ordinary passenger trans- 
portation will doubtless be by means of electric 
locomotives at considerably higher speed than the 





average speed of the present steam locomotives, and 
at the same time with a complete absence of dust and 
cinders. 

After considering what electricity has done in the 
domain of transmission of intelligence and the trans- 
portation of passengers, is it unreasonable to expect 
a similar revolution of methods and results In the ap- 
plication of electricity to the curing of meats? We 
believe that we are entirely safe when we say that 
the results which will be described later are only 
the beginning of a revolution in the meat-curing in- 
dustry. 

The interested themselves 
in the electric meat curing problem, have been work- 
ing on it for a good many years, After a great 
many failures, and some successes, it was definitely 
settled in 1906 that bacon could be cured by electricity 
in much less time than it was cured by the old 
methods, and that the cure was certain. In many of 
the experiments in the preceding eight or ten years 
some of the meat would turn out very good; some of 
it would be spoiled. But by the date above mentioned 
the reasons for the troubles had been discovered and 
eliminated one by one, and for the last three years 
the electric curing of meat has been carried on as a 
commercial process. 


gentlemen who have 


The Method of Electric Curing. 


In the electric curing of meat wooden tanks are 
employed. The dimensions of the tanks adopted as 
standard are 14 feet long, four feet wide and four 
feet high, holding approximately 4,000 Ibs. of meat; 
different lengths, of course, can be used. At each 
end of the vat are placed a number of porous cups 
approximately six ins. in diameter, and a little 
deeper than the depth of the vat. Inside each porous 
cup is a graphite rod; fastened to each rod is a 
wire for making electric connection between the 
graphite electrode and the wire carrying the current 
from the dynamo to the vat. 

The vat and porous cups are filled nearly to the 
top with ordinary pickle. Electricity, either direct 
or alternating current, is sent into the electrodes. 
The current passes through the electrodes into the 
brine which fills the porous cups. The current passes 
through the porous cups into the pickle or brine which 
fills the vat, and passes through the vat filled with 
meat to the porous cups and electrodes at the opposite 
end. 

The pickle used in the vat is the same as that used 
in the old cure; made up with sugar and salt, salt- 
petre, etc., and is of the same density. In fact, 
the work has been done with the same pickle that was 
used in the old-style method, and experience shows 
that this same pickle is well adapted for use with 
the electric cure. 
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Sanitary Advantages of Electric Curing. 


The meat is laid in the empty vat between the 
porous cups in layers, separated by wooden racks, 
it being necessary to use the racks for separating 
the meat so that the process of cooling may not be 
retarded. After the vat is filled with meat packed 
in this way it is filled with pickle, and the current 
is turned on. Approximately 35 volts at 35 amperes 
is used for a vat of the dimensions given. The meat 
is left in the electric bath until cured, which in case 
of bacon, is. three to four days, hams 25 to 35 days. 

There is a slight heating effect due to the passage 
of the current through the electric resistance of the 
vat, would tend to increase the temperature 
of the brine. In order to keep the brine temperature 
down to about 38 deg. F., a circulation of the brine 
in the vat is produced, cold brine being delivered at 
one end of the vat, warm brine flowing off at the 
other end, flowing through a cooling coil, or flowing 
into a vat in which is placed a cooling coil, by means 
of the temperature is reduced. In actual 
practice the cold brine flowing into one end of the 
vat, and the warm brine flowing off at the other end, 
do not differ by more than one or two deg. F. 


which 


which 


At the end of the time required for the cure pickle 
is drawn off from the vat, the meat is removed, the 
vat is refilled with new the old pickle, 
together with enough of new to bring the pickle up 
to proper saturation, or to replace what the meat has 
absorbed, is replaced in the vat, the current is again 
turned on for another three or four days, and thus 
the process of curing goes on. The meat itself is 
washed after being removed from the and ts 
hung up and smoked in the ordinary way, and shipped 
either in bulk or after being canvassed. 


meat, and 


vat, 


Advantages of the Electric Method. 

The most noticeable difference between the electric 
process and the old process of curing meats is in the 
great saving of time effected by the electric process. 
This saving of time means, of course, a much smaller 
floor space required in the curing room in order to 
handle a given quantity of This, of course, 
means a decreased investment for a plant in the first 
place, and decreased amount of refrigeration re- 
quired, decreased interest on the cost of meat while 
it is being cured, and decreased overhead charges. 


meat 


In a general way it is fair to say that the electric 
curing of meat will enable more than twice as much 


meat to be handled with the same plant as is 
handled at the present time. With some kinds of 
meat, curers can do much better than this. And 
this means that the items of interest, insurance, 
plant deterioration and overhead charges will be 


practically cut in two in a plant using the electric 
process. Or, to put it another way, a plant with the 
electric process can handle as much meat as a plant 
using the present process of twice the size. 
Another remarkable about the electrically- 
cured meat is its unusual keeping quality. Four or 
five years ago, before all the kinks bad been straight- 
ened out of the process, some meat which had been 
cured by the electric process was shipped to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., in the summer time, and it was there 
for several weeks in an open box covered with wire 
Cleveland in perfect con- 


thing 


netting, and returned to 


dition. 

Two or three years ago, as an experiment, several 
pieces of electric-cured bacon were put in to an open 
box protected by wire netting, about %4-in. mesh— 
to keep out mice and rats, but large enough to al- 
low insects to enter—and shipped to Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. This point was selected particularly because 
Vera Cruz is about as hot and damp as any point in 
the Western hemisphere. The idea was to have this 
meat stay there for only a comparatively short time, 
but due to some misunderstanding the meat was kept 
there for some time, and it was something over four 
months between the time that the meat was shipped 
from Cincinnati and its return to Cincinnati. The 
meat, of course, was inspected by the Government in- 
spector before shipment, and inspected by him upon 
its return to Cincinnati, and pronounced perfect. 
In fact, a price of this same bacon is on exhibition. 
It is old and 
sign of decomposition. 


three and one-half years shows no 


Sanitary Advantages of Electric Curing. 


A very remarkable fact in connection with the 
electrically-cured bacon is the fact that the files 
which Jay the eggs which later develop into skippers 
do not alight on this Experience seems to 
show that this is the but this date I 
am unable to find any satisfactory reason to explain 
this fact 


meat. 


case, up to 
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Another point of advantage is the fact that the 
pickle used in the electric process does not deteriorate. 
1 am told that, in the old process, after pickle has 
been used once or twice, it is thrown into the sewer. 
At the plant in Cleveland where demonstrations are 
being carried on, the same pickle is being used which 
started with April 1, 1909. This pickle is just 
as pure and sweet as it was when it was first made 
Of course, some of the ingredients contained in 
the pickle, such as salt, sugar, ete., are absorbed in 
the meat, and it is necessary the salt, 
sugar, saltpetre, etc., in the pickle that has been ab- 
sorbed by the meat during the curing process. The 
pickle is renewed in this way occasionally, so as to 
keep it up to its standard, 

Last but not least of the advantages of the electric 
process is the quality of the meat. A great many of 
the people who are eating this meat like its flavor 
better than that of the bacon cured by the old process. 
The fat in this frizzle up to the 
extent that the fat in meat cured by the old process 
does. The has a somewhat fresher taste, and 
to my palate at least there is more of a nutty flavor. 

The fact that the meat cured by this process has 
been on the market for several years, with a rapidly 
increasing denand, I 


they 


up. 


to replace 


meat does not 


meat 


believe justifies the statement 


JOSEIH L. 
Roth Packing Co., Cincinnati, 0.) 


ROTH 

(Johu C. 
Retiring Treasurer of the Association. 

that the quality of the meat produced by this pro- 

cess is one of the most important points of advantage. 


Cost of Electric Curing Process. 

Additional apparatus required to operate the elec- 
tric cure is very slight for the ordinary packinghouse. 
There are very few packinghouses at present in the 
United States which not have electric current, 
and none of them which do not have means for pro- 
ducing refrigeration. The amount of power required 
by the vat in which meat is being cured is approxt- 
mately 1 kw. Assuming that electric 
power costs one cent per kw. hour—and this figure 
is ample unless additional apparatus has to be in- 
stalled to furnish the electricity for the vats—the cost 
of operating vat be twenty-four cents 
per day; and for turning out the batch of meat for 
each vat of three or four thousand lbs. would amount 
to something less than a dollar. The amount of re 


do 


for each vat. 


each would 


frigeration required to remove the heat from the 
3420 
pickle amounts to ————— ton per day of refrigera- 
12000. 284 


tion per vat. Therefore, the cost of the cooling of 
the vat during the process of the electric cure would 
be 14 cents per day, assuming that refrigeration costs 
50 cents per ton per day, 

We are positive that it will be easily seen that the 
cost of the electricity, plus the additional refrigeration, 
does not nearly amount to the cost of the old process 
the less of pickle and the cost of labor 
in handling the meat from one vat to another several 
times during the process of the cure, to say nothing 
of the decreased size of plant and decrease of over- 
head the used. 


incurred in 


charger where new process .s 














MR. LINCOLN: Now, if there are any 
questions on this that I can answer I shall 
be glad to do so. ‘ 


A MEMBER: Now, in Mr. Lincoln’s paper, 
I notice that he says that different chemi- 
cals are produced when a current is passed 
through a salt solution. What I should like 
to know is how he takes care of them in this 
process, 

MR. LINCOLN: There was a time when 
they used direct current in the electric curing 
vat. In this case, the salt was electrolized. 
The chemical name for salt is Na Cl, and the 
passage of the electric current breaks this 
up into its constituent elements, namely, 
sodium and chlorine. When direct current 
is used, the chlorine comes off as a gas, and 
has to be taken care of; the sodium reacts 
on the water immediately adjacent to the 
electrode, and forms sodium hydrate. When 
alternating current is used, during half of 
the cycle, chlorine is formed at one electrode, 
and in the succeeding half cycle, sodium is 
formed. These two elements re-combine to 
form the original salt, sodium chloride. 
Therefore, when alternating current is used, 
the production of the two elements cancels, 
so to speak, and there are no gases or sodium 
to take care of. 

A MEMBER: Will the use of electric cur- 
rent through the salt solution do away with 
the loss of meat by souring? ‘ 


MR. LINCOLN: Our experience has been 
such with this process that we have not, so 
far as I know, lost any meat since the first 
of April. All the meat which we have turned 
out of our vats has been smoked and passed 
by the Government inspector, and when 
passed by the Government inspector we can 
safely assume that it is all right. 

_ A MEMBER: How does direct current act 
in a vat using the electric process? 

MR. LINCOLN: We are not using direct 
current now. When we did the chlorine came 
off at one end, and we used an air blast to 
carry it out of the cellar into the open air. 
Sodium was produced at the electrodes at 
the other end of the vat, and we had to 
empty the porous cups around the electrodes 
at this end of the vat every few days, to 
prevent the sodium hydrate from contami- 
nating the brine in the vat. 

A MEMBER: Would it be practical to 
use direct current now? 


MR. LINCOLN: I would advise, by all 
means, the use of alternating current. The 
alternating current gives better results be- 
cause the reformation of salt from its con- 
stituent, as indicated here, takes place so 
much more perfectly when the current is al- 
ternating seventy-two hundred times a min- 
ute, than when direct current is used, even 
though this direct current is reversed every 
few minutes. It was our practice, during 
the end of the period, when we used direct 
current, to reverse the current through the 
vat once every three or four minutes, but 
experience shows that this method is not as 
satisfactory as the use of alternating current. 

A MEMBER: You said that the materials 
absorbed by the meats during the curing 
process, were replaced, even although you do 
not throw away any pickle. How do you do 
that? 

MR. LINCOLN: We actually replace the 
amount of brine taken up by the meat during 
the curing process, with fresh pickle. 

A MEMBER: How do you know how 
much sugar, salt and saltpeter is taken up 
by the meat? 

MR. LINCOLN: That can best be deter- 
mined by analysis, but what we have actual- 
ly done up to date is to replace the pickle 
that is taken up by the meat with fresh 
pickle, the composition of which is known. 
The practical results obtained by this method 
have been entirely satisfactory. 

A MEMBER: Why is it that the use of 
electricity hastens the cure of meat? 

MR. LINCOLN: That is a rather large 
question to answer, I tried to find this out 
for a good many years. Very recently it 
has been shown that there is a mechanical 
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aculon vending to drive the salt into the 
mea, and Lis is what makes the cure more 
rapid. 

A MEMBER: In your sketch on the board 
you have shown cold brine coming into the 
left-hand end of the tank. Does that brine 
stay on top or go to the bottom? 

MR. LINCOLN: It ordinarily goes into a 
space of about ten inches between the meat 
and porous cup. 

A MEMBER: It does not seem to me 
that it would be possible for the brine to cir- 
culate in the manner you have indicated. 

MR. LINCOLN: Experience has shown 
that it does. The brine enters the space 
between the porous cup and the meat, and 
distributes itself with practical uniformity. 

A MEMBER: Now, in introducing that 
cold brine on top, how does that come in con- 
tact with the meat below? 

MR. LINCOLN: The tendency of the cold 
brine is to drop to the bottom of the tank. 
Cold brine is of slightly greater specific grav- 
ity than warm brine, and for this reason 
tends to sink to the bottom of the tank. The 
flow makes a general current from the left- 
hand end of the vat, as indicated on the 
blackboard, to the right-hand end, and ex- 
perience has shown that with a space of ten 
inches between the porous cup and the meat 
at the left-hand end, the distribution of cold 
brine through the vat is entirely satisfactory 
from a practical standpoint. 

A MEMBER: How cold is that brine? 

MR. LINCOLN: About 38 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

A MEMBER: Why do you claim that 
meat cured by the electric process remains 
sweet longer than by the old process? 

MR. LINCOLN: Experience has shown 
that it does. We have been shipping this 
meat commercially for three years, without 
complaints so far as I am aware. We are 
of the opinion that ordinarily cured meat 
could not be sent to Vera Cruz, and stay 
there for four months in that hot, damp 
climate, come back sweet and pure, and last 
for three years, if it had been cured by the 
old process. Some of our electric cured bacon 
did just this, and we are told that bacon 
cured by the ordinary process would not 
stand such a test as this. 

A MEMBER: Does the electric process act 
as a sort of a preservative in such a way 
as to make the meat unfit for human food? 

MR. LINCOLN: The best way to answer 
that is to try some of it. It is possible 
for any one here who wishes to eat some of 
this meat, which is prepared in one of the 
rooms below. Some of this meat, both hams 
and bacon, is cooked there, and you can try 
it for yourself. 

A MEMBER: Does meat cured by the 
electric process gain more in weight during 
the curing process than that cured by the 
old method? 

MR. LINCOLN: It does not. 

A MEMBER: Does the meat cured by the 
electric process gain as much weight in pickle 
as meat cured by the old process? 

MR. LINCOLN: No. There is practically 
no difference in the gain in weight between 
the old soaking process and the electric 
process, but the old method will increase 
the weight very slightly. 

A MEMBER: If you take twenty-five to 
thirty days to cure ham, how does it happen 
that you can cure bacon in so short a time? 

MR. LINCOLN: It is the lean meat that 
is hard to cure. In bacon there is only a 
small strip of lean meat to be penetrated by 
the cure; in the ham the cure has to pene- 
trate three or four inches before it comes to 
the center of the ham. That is the reason 
it takes longer. 

A MEMBER: Have you any reason to 
think that a joint, improperly chilled, which 
would ordinarily sour if cured by the old 
process, would come out sweet with your 
process ? 

MR. LINCOLN: I am not able to com- 
pletely answer that question, but I think 
probably it is true. In our experience dur- 
ing the last six months we have not lost a 
ham, and I should think that there must 


have been some that were not properly chilled 
and which would have soured if cured the 
old way. 

A MEMBER: Do I understand you to say 
that you have proved by test that meat ex- 
posed to the weather will not be subjected to 
“fly blows”? 

MR. LINCOLN: That is true, so far as I 
know. It is cured in such a way that the 
skipper flies do not light on it. Why that 
is true, I do not know. .So far as I know 
all the meat which has been turned out of 
the demonstrating plant for the last six 
months, and all of the meat turned out at 
Cincinnati for three years before, has been 
such that we have never known it to 
“skipper.” 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Well, gentlemen, we 


certainly feel very thankful for this interest- 
ing lecture. I want to say that I am not 
here for the purpose of advertising any par- 
ticular industry, but 1 was sent a piece of 
bacon, about a month ago, cured by the 
electric process, and I think I am a pretty 
good judge of bacon, or I ought to be, after 
the years I have had, and I never ate any- 
thing sweeter in all my life than that piece 
of bacon. 

Now, the next paper that you have here, 
gentlemen, is on evaporators in small plants. 
lt is an important question, gentlemen, and 
we are all gathering a great deal of valu- 
able information here this afternoon. This 
paper will be read by Mr. F. M. de Beers, of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TANKWATER 
By FEF. M. De Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., Chicago 


Our secretary, Mr. McCarthy, has requested a paper 
from me on this subject for several years, but I have 
never felt competent to address you, especially as it 
has been possible to have men like Mr. Tompkins and 
others to so ably pre- 
sent this matter. Hav- 


ing heard so manr 
talks about tank- 
water and _ having 


read so much on the 
subject, you probably 
know more about the 
actual working of the 
process than I _ do, 
being able to apply 
the information  di- 
rectly to your own 
problem. 

And that is really 
the phenomenon of the 
tankwater question. 
There is probably 
nothing of equal eco- 
nomic importance to 
a packer or renderer 
which has.so many 
arguments in its favor 
and which is so uni- 
versally agreed upon 
large return, in the shape 
of actual steady profits, on the capital in 
vested. Complete, reliable and accurate data from 
recognized authorities and responsible sources is con- 
tinually produced proving that tankwater is far too 
valuable to be thrown away; that every large packer 
now saves it, and that every packer—large or small— 
who has installed modern appliances is continuing to 
save tankwater; and that the only sanitary way to 
dispose of this most objectionable waste from a tank 
room is to convert it into fertilizer. 

There is explanation for the lack of 
action on the part of so many, and that is a mis- 
taken idea of what tankwater really is. Now tank- 
water is not and should never have been considered 
a waste material. It is just as much one of the 
natural raw products from a carcass as are your 
green hides, hoofs, hair and bone. 





as bringing a 


only one 


Wasting Tank Water Is Throwing Away 
Money. 

Most of you remember the time when it was cus- 
tomary to cart away and bury those parts from which 
fertilizer, grease, etc. Do you 
which enable you to operate 
with a reasonable net return on your investment of 
money, time and skill—do you consider them in the 
light of materials? In South America they 
still carry the hearts, livers, lungs, etc., out to sea, 
and burn the bones under their boilers as fuel, but 
such practice would be suicidal in this country, espe- 
cially with hogs where they have been all summer. 

It is only a matter of a few years when the throw- 
ing away of tankwater will be looked upon in the 
same light, and you who are hesitating will wonder 
why you waited. 


you now manufacture 


consider those parts, 


waste 


Tankwater, gentlemen, should no longer be called 
a waste. It deserves a place among the regular by- 
products incidental to the manufacture of food from 
the live animal. It is a water rich fn solids, having 


—next to dry blood—the greatest percentage of am- 
monia, and these combined in such a way as to make 
them easily digested by the soll. 


In a rendering tank the soluble ammonia compounds 
are naturally leached out in the boiling, and are to 
be found in the tankwater just the same as would 
salt or sugar be dissolved. These compounds contain 
over 15 per cent. ammonia and can easily be reclaimed 
by simply boiling off the water. The most economical 
apparatus for removing large quantities of water by 
the application of heat in the form of steam is an 
evaporator. This is due to the principles under 
which they operate. 

As this is a paper on tankwater and not on evapora- 
tion, I will only state that an evaporator will do 
more work with a pound of steam than any other 
machine—from three to four times as much, in fact, 
than is possible in an open tank. And not only that, 
but as low pressures work equally as well as high 
pressures, all of the boiling can be done with ex- 
baust steam. 


Nothing Complicated About the Process. 

The process of manufacturing fertilizer from tank- 
water has been thoroughly worked out and the details 
in connection therewith are easily obtainable. There 
is nothing complicated or difficult In this work, and 
all of the machinery required is easily operated and 
the principles are readily understood. The repairs 
and maintenance in this department are very low, 
and with a little experience any ordinary workman 
can produce satisfactory results. Put in a good 
equipment and you will find that your tankwater de- 
partment will require Jess of your personal attention 
than any other part of your business. 

From a sanitary standpoint alone you should save 
tankwater, as by doing so you have nothing to throw 
away except distilled water containing a trace of 
solids, but not in sufficient quantity to give an ob- 
jectionable odor. I really believe that the time is not 
far off when local governments will compel manufac- 
turers to purify all objectionable waters before 
running them into rivers or sewers. And there is no 
better way to win favor than by anticipating such a 
move and making the necessary improvements without 
compulsion, especially as there is so much money in it 
for you. Think over this phase of the question; it is 
more important than you realize. 

In these times of keen competition, and particularly 
when live stock is high, the only way you can pay 
expenses (disregarding for the sake of argument any 
profit) is to save everything. By-products have made 
Swift, Armour, Cudahy and others what they are to- 
day. These firms save everything, and that includes 
tankwater, and I firmly believe that it is just as proe- 
fitable for a smaller packer or renderer to save tank- 
water as it is for a large one. His profits are in 
proportion to his output of course, and while he 
eannot afford to install as expensive an equipment 
(and this is not necessary for him), his greater manu- 
facturing cost is more than counterbalanced by the 
larger overhead charges of the larger packers. 

From an investment standpoint it is just as profit- 
able to put in a plant for saving 2,000 gallons of 
tankwater per day as it is to install one to handle 
20,000 gallons per day. The percentage of profit in 
each case is about the same. 


What the Actual Figures Show. 

In going into anything of this kind the individual 
of course has to have a confidence in his own con- 
clusions, and these will have to be based on observa 
tions and the results of the experience of others. 
Let us consider the cost of manufacture. From 
figures given me by superintendents and others who 
know, I find that the total cost of manufacture of 
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dry fertilizer from tankwater ranges from $8.50 to 
$12.45 per ton. 

The smaller figure does not include the cost of 
steam. as ‘‘exhaust’’ was used, and was obtained 
from a plant with small overhead charges. The larger 
cost was obtained from a large packer, and included 
everything which could be charged up against the 
tankwater department. The engine room was given 
eredit for the exhaust steam used in concentrating 
the tankwater, and this was considered a part of the 
cost of making fertilizer from same. The larger cost 


also included rent of building and ground and a 
heavy administrative expense. Both costs include 
labor charges, interest on investment, depreciation, 


repairs and all supplies, such as ‘‘copperas,’’ etc., as 
well as all expense incidental to the shipping and 
loading of the final product. 

Suppose eall 
per ton of dry fertilizer. 


manufacture $12.50 
As this contains 14 to 15 
per cent. today’s price of $2.20 per 
unit it about $32.00 This leaves 
a net profit of about $20.00 per ton, or say a penny 
a pound, over and above all expenses. Does your 
other fertilizer net you that much? 

It has been found that pounds of 
dry fertilizer are produced per nog, or about § to 9 
pounds per head of cattle, these quantities being from 
the tankwater alone. 


we the cost of 


of ammonia, at 


is worth per ton. 


from 2 to 2% 


This means that by not saving 


your tankwater you are throwing away at least 2c. 
with every hog you kill, or 8c. for every head of 
cattle. No packer or renderer can afford this loss 


any more than he can afford to throw away his blood. 
The net returns from blood and tankwater are about 
the same, with whatever advantage there may be in 
favor of tankwater. 


Save Every Gallon of Tank Water. 
Save it, gentlemen, every gallon of it, and if you 
put in the best equipment, rig up 
something of your own to do the for it will 
pay you anyway. The profits which will accumulate 
in this way will enable you to put in a more econom- 
feal plant, and then you can put away a greater mar- 
gin. add 
this to your tankwater, as well as your waste water 
from the cooking and sausage rooms, drip from the 
presses, They all fertilizer and 
should be concentrated. 

For 100 hogs you there is going to 
waste a net profit of $2, than sufficient to 
pay for the necessary machinery in a year’s time, 
and after that you will be making 100 per cent. on 
your investment. One thousand gallons of tank water 
will give $8.33 worth of fertilizer, of which at least 
$5 is clear profit. These figures seem exaggerated, 
but the for this is that no value has been 
given to tankwater as the raw material. If 
tankwater considered one of products it 
would have a value, and the apparent profit would 
not be so large, but inasmuch as it is being thrown 
away I have considered it as having 
no value. 

In conclusion, I hope to have done a little toward 
tankwater considered one of your legitimate 
a waste to be disregarded. If 


cannot afford to 
work, 


Your sealding water is rich in ammonia; 


ete. contain good 


kill 
or more 


every 


reason 
the 


was your 


as you now do, 


making 
by-products, and 
you will keep in mind that every barrel of tankwater 
thrown away represents a net loss of about thirty 
cents, soon be giving this question the at- 
tention it deserves. We know of a good many places 
where they more from tankwater than 
from blood, and with this comparison in mind I hope 
you will see the reason for my enthusiasm. 


RYAN’S TANKWATER EXPERIENCE. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, that is 
a paper that is well worth considering, and 
now that we are all here together members 
of this association, I will give these gentle- 
men a little experience in that line that I 
have had. 

About nine years ago a gentleman came 
around to our plant and looked here and there 
and elsewhere and took a general survey, 
and he told me what we were losing by the 
waste of tankwater. Well, it never came 
into my dreams to think that the water from 
tanks was valuable except for the grease 
that it contained, so we usually tried to skim 
off that as closely as possible. He told me 
it contained so much ammonia and such valu- 
able properties and so on. 

Well, I had a great many people coming 
around to see me in my time telling me, of 
course, about the great inventions they had, 
and on very many occasions I will say they 
put in the brains and I put in the capital 
and they both went the wrong way and never 


not 


you will 


make money 


came back. So under the circumstances I 
wasn’t favorably impressed with this gentle- 
man’s idea, but he was so earnest and so 
honest about it that he did make some im- 
pression on me. He figured out the cost of 
the new plant to be $8,000. 

Well, that was a pretty large figure to take 
a chance on, and I didn’t warm up to it very 
kindly. So in about three months afterwards 
he came around again. Said he: “I have an- 
other proposition to make to you. If you 
will permit me to install that tankwater 
plant on your premises I will put in the 
machinery at my cost and have the plant 
operated, and I myself will take my pay for 
the machinery and the appliances out of the 
profits that will accrue to you from the sale 
of the products of this tankwater.” 

Gentlemen, that was a pretty nice proposi- 
tion, and I wasn’t fool enough to disregard it. 


So they installed the plant, but it cost $9,000, 
and, gentlemen, that plant paid for itself and 
everything and became mine out of the profits 
arising from the sale of the produet in one 
year after it was installed. 

I give that to you, gentlemen, for your 
information, what an important thing it is 
to you, a tankwater plant on the premises, 
as described by Mr. de Beers. You cannot 
afford to waste anything nowadays, gentle- 
men, and we must make everything count. 

A MEMBER: Is there any odor about the 
plant? 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The only thing 
about this plant is this: It consumes a very 
large supply of water, but as to odor I have 
not heard any objection on that score. 

Now the next paper we have is on the 
preparation and utilization of glue stock, by 
Mr. Lowell R. Burch, of Chicago. 


THE PREPARATION AND UTILIZATION OF 
GLUE STOCK 


By Lowell R. Burch, Peter Cooper Glue Co., Chicago 


I admired the courage shown by your association, 
and appreciated greatly the honor extended me by 


you through Mr, McCarthy when he gave me this op- 
portunity to read 


a paper on the preparation and 
glue 
some of you 


utilization of 
stock. To 
it may contain nothing 
new of value; but inas- 
much as the ideas here 
recited the result 
of eighty years of con- 
stant attention to the 
glue business, and are 
the methods which have 
enabled some companies 
to make during that 
the best glues, 
we hoped they might be 
of interest to some and 
of benefit to all. 

In the modern world 
of close competition the 
utilization of by-vrod- 


are 


period 


ucts is always an im- 
portant feature, but 
with the packers it is 





absolutely essentiai. 

Realizing this, the in- 
dustry in general has in most instances given the 
closest attention to it. Scientific utilizatfon of by- 
products bas been one of the large factors in the 
upbuilding of your colossal institutions which will 
stand as a lasting monument, not only to the men 
directly responsible, but to commercial progress in 


general. 

Of the many by-products of the slaughter-house one 
of the most Important is that which ultimately goes 
to the yet, from the of the 
glue-maker, it not receive attention and 
care which it deserves. 


glue-maker; standpoint 


the 


does 


Offal in Great Demand by Glue Makers. 


Although not many years ago this offal was given 
away for the teaming, it is now in great demand, 
as the glue business during the past decade has 
shown rapid growth, and even yet is in its infancy. 
The demand being greater, the output has increased 
correspondingly, so that competition continues keen 
and the cost of doing business is consequently high. 
Hence, the lowest manufacturing cost must be main- 
tained, and the basis of this low manufacturing cost 


is the condition of the raw steck from which the glue 
is produced. 


The yield and quality of the glue obtained are what 


govern the value of the stock to both the user and 
the producer. Should the stock not be in the right 
condition, the proper yield cannot be obtained nor 


will the glue be of high enough quality. 

The glue-maker buy a hundred pounds 
of stock that yields twenty pounds of glue, instead 
of two hundred pounds of stock that yield the same 
quantity, that and he is 
willing to pay well for such stock, there being much 
too little of it on the American market. In fact, in 
instances the glue-maker is forced to go to 
foreign lands quantities of high- 
grade stock which he is unable to buy in this coun- 
try; and, the standard glues of this 
country are made mostly from imported stock. 


prefers to 


for reasons are obvious; 


many 


and import large 


as an example, 


The jaws, skulls and horn piths of the head, the 
cattle feet, and the trimmings of the hide are all 
used by the glue maker, and possibly it would oe 
best to take up each one of these in turn. 


How to Prepare the Glue Stock. 

When the packer has taken from the jaws and 
skulls all of the matter that is used in his part of 
the process, they should immediately be thoroughly 
washed to free them of blood, then placed in open 
vats and boiled for twelve hours at a temperature of 
about 180° Fahrenheit, after which boiling the steam 
is shut off and the vat allowed to settle, so that the 
tallow will rise to the surface and can be skimmed 
off. The bones are then again washed thoroughly and 
dried, after which they are ready for the glue maker. 

Here the producers who take great caution and care 
in preparation are enabled to get the best price for 
their product. Should the bones be boiled too long 
and at too high a temperature—which makes them 
soft and chalky—they are very inferior, and worth 
ecnsequently the glue-maker, as the 
yield in glue is much smaller, 

From the jaws and skulls we will go to the other 
extremity and take the feet, which make up several 
products of their own. The hoofs are boiled off and 
dried and then ground for hoof meal, to be sold for 
fertilizer; and the amount of ammonia they contain 
makes it much sought after for this purpose. White 
and striped should be assorted and sold for 
fancy prices to button and imitation ivory manufac- 
turers. 

The sinews from the feet are cut off and washed, 
the pizzles are treated in the same way. 
joth are salted and sold to the glue-maker. Again 
care should be taken to see that this salting is prop- 
erly and uniformly accomplished. 

The shin and toes are disjointed. The toes 
are washed and put into an open vat, and boiled until 
the oil is all cooked after which they are in 
turn sold toe the glue The knuckle bones left 
from the cuttle toes are taken out of the vat, washed 
and dried. 


To Get Good Prices Care Must Be Taken. 


much less to 


hoofs 


also 


and 


bones 


out, 
man. 


If the bones have not been boiled too long, anf 
show a high amount of nitrogen, they are suitable 
for glue purposes. If, on the contrary, this care 


must be sold for fertilizer, 
and hence do not bring so good a price. 

The ends of the shin bones are sawed off to the 
marrow, so as to leave the shin bones proper to weigh 
about 38 to 40 pounds to the hundred, flat shins; and 
for the rounds; and the thigh 


has not been taken, they 


from 40 to 59 pounds 
from 90 to 95 pounds. 

Then the cooked for the oil, and in 
order to bring the proper price care must be taken 
to see that they are in good condition and hard after 
this finished. They can then be sold to 
button manufacturers and that class of trade where 
they bring a good price; otherwise they are suitable 
only for fertilizer. 

The ends of the 
severed from the shin are thrown in 
with the cattle toes, and boiled and treated under the 
process first above described. 


shin bones are 


process is 


shin bones, which have been 


bones proper, 


feet are treated in the 
described for the cattle heads 
the exception that the hoofs 
generally boiled out 


and calves’ 
that 


with 


Calves’ heads 


same manner as 
cattle feet, 


bones from 


and 


and the feet are 
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under pressure, and used for fertilizer purposes after 
the tallow and oil have been extracted. 

The shin bones of the calf are too soft to be gen- 
erally used by the glue-maker, and must be sold for 
fertilizer after being processed for tallow and oil. 
Iu some instances, however, the material from really 
young animals is utilized by the glue-maker when he 
gets it fresh from the packer and can treat it at 
That is to say, he himself puts it through the 
process above mentioned, and it is of just as much 
value to him, plus the glue, as it is to the packer. 


Sheep, Hog and Other Material. 


Sheep heads and trotters go directly to the pres- 
tanks of the packer, and are used with the 
other material, which he tanks daily. However, un- 
less the packer kills large quantities of sheep, it does 
not pay him to lime and prepare his trotters suitable 
for the glue-maker. 

Of the other animals 


once. 


sure 


killed the packer is the 
but very litth of this stock gets to the glue 
maker, as it is worth more to the packer for lard 
pickled feet. there is an excess of 
feet, and if such is the case they then find their way 
to the glue-maker. 


by 
hog; 


and Sometimes 


Occasionally there are some packers who trim their 
own hides, and they naturally have quite a quantity 
of that class of stock to sell to the glue-maker. It 
is cleaned and salted thoroughly, and then brings a 
good price. 


PACKING HOUSE 
By A. G. Glick, Brittain & 


The livestock industry probably represents the 
largest aggregation of capital and real value of any 
single industry in the world, embracing as it does the 
farm for the initial source of the raw material, and 


the packing house for 
the manufacture of 
the food product and 
its distribution over 
the earth, together 
with the vast amount 
of by-products, which 
are the basis of so 
many of the world’s 


utilities and comforts. 

Therefore, the scope 
of this 
is 


influence 
industry 
world-wide in its 
and its 
are with- 
The 
industry 


and 
great 


ramifications, 
possibilities 
limit. 

in the 
the 
century 


out ad- 
vance 
during 


of 


past quar- 
has 
the 
It 


the 


ter 
kept 
world’s 


a 
pace with 
progress. 
increased 
wealth of the world 
it had direct 
influence on the social and the political welfare and 
health of all the people because of the fact that it 


has 





as 


much 


as any single factor; has a 


produces a food which the human family has not 
been able to do without, or secure a_ satisfactory 
substitute. 


We are all familiar with the progress and changes 
that have extended into the industry during the past 
twenty-five years. Formerly the business was con- 
ducted during the winter months, but with the magi- 
eal of artificial this has disap- 
peared and the knows no season, At 
the beginning the by-products were a burden and an 
expense to the packer, and a nuisance to the com- 
munity; now, the packer depends upon the by-product 
for his profit. 


wand refrigeration 


business now 


largely 
The ethics of business has also been raised during 
same period, and the standard of the relations 
etween the packer and the customer has kept pace 
with this general advancement. In fact, the packers 


the 


have earned the reputation, and justly too, in the 
business community at large, that they are men of 
high character, keen business ability and shrewdness. 


In the money markets of the world the packers’ bills 
payable are excelled by no other class of commercial 
paper. Therefore, of this paper is nec- 
essarily as broad as the industry itself; and to cover 
the details of the management of the modern packing 
house, dealing as it does with all the departments of 
the business, subjects, which 
would is allotted to this 
er. 


the subject 


means treating many 


consume more time than 


The horn pith is used to manufacture the highest 
grades of gelatine and glues, and is usually sold to 
the manufacturer in its raw condition. However, the 
pith should be free from skins and blood, so that it 
will be suitable to meet the requirements of the gela- 
tine process. 

This covers about all of the different products that 
go into the hands of the glue-maker; and, while we 
suppose that almost everyone who is selling this class 
of stock treats it practically as outlined above, it is 
remarkable the difference the various 
stocks. 


Proper Care Not Given to Materials. 


We have accordingly mentioned some of the causes 
for inferior raw material which have 
notice from time to time, and most pronounced of all 
of these is the fact that the necessary care is fre- 
quently not given. 

Glue-makers are willing to pay well for good stock. 
They would rather have it than an inferior grade at 
less money; and we are firmly of the belief that if 
the producers of glue stock would give it their most 
careful attention and treat it more scientifically and 
uniformly, it would amply repay them in the end by 
the better price they would secure. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The last. paper of 
the day is on the subject of “Packinghouse 
Management,” by Mr. A. G. Glick, of Brittain 
& Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


MANAGEMENT 
Co., Marshalltown, lowa. 


This reminds me of a story: A negro minister was 
preaching to his flock on salvation, designating the 
saved as sheep and the sinners as goats. As he was 
warming up to the subject, an Irishman through 
curiosity came in and took a rear seat just in time to 
hear the preacher say: ‘‘Now, who wants to be the 
sheep, and does any of you want to be the goats? 
Now, brethren and sisters, all who want to be sheep, 
raise your hands.’’ All hands except the Irishman’s, 
immediately were raised. The darkey proceeded: 
“‘Now, does any of you want to be the goats?” A 
painful pause and silence ensued. After a moment 
of dreadful suspense the Irishman called out, ‘‘Oi'll 
be the goat; phwat’s the joke?’’ 

No doubt our. worthy Secretary knew where to look 
for the ‘‘goat’’ when he selected me to handle this 
subject. 

We have endeavored to outline in a measure the 
impossibility of treating this subject as a whole and 
in detail; and it will be the effort of this paper to 
confine its observations to the management of small 
and medium size houses with a capacity of 50,000 to 
250,000 hogs per annum, and cattle and sheep in pro- 
more commonly known as the 
Packing House.”’ 


to note in 


come to our 


portion, “Country 


The Manager ard the Superintendent. 


The management of the ideal country packing house 
in the hands of a manager who is the 
executive and the responsible head, and associated 
with him should be a practical packing house superin- 


should rest 


tendent. The late P. D. Armour once remarked: 
“The packing house business is done with a lead 
pencil and not with a knife. It is a matter of 


calculation, 

The 
business. 
familiar 
side of 


not 
manager should have general of the 
He must be a man of execttive abfiity, 
a with the practical 
words 


butchering.”’ 
charge 
in measure at least 
the industry. In other 
packer,’’ who is able to figure percentages and costs 
of the different cuts of hogs, and of course to have 
some knowledge of the dressing of beef and mutton. 
As he is in direct charge of the finances and the 
office, he must have a thorough knowledge of accounts 
and the proper method of handling them. Since the 
traffic of the his hands, he must be 
familiar in a at least with freight 
rates and traffic as applied to export, domestic and 
It is also requisite that he should be 
versed as to insurance in its different forms, such as 
fire, marine, liability, boiler, et cetera. 
The buying of all the supplies and machinery for the 


‘a pencil 


business is in 
general way 
local business. 


employers’ 


business is either done by him or under his direct 
supervision. 
In his dual capacity of buyer and seller, his 


general information as to the markets must be kept 
strictly up to date. In addition to 
ments he should have a personal acquaintance with 
the company’s brokers and the in general, 
knowing the localities which use and are partial 
to the different cuts of meats, and the best markets 


these require- 


trade 


stant touch with the markets, both for livestock and 
the finished product, and he must be always ready 
and alert to take advantage of opportunities to ‘‘buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest markets of the 
world.”’ 

It will be readily seen by this outline that the 
manager has ample opportunity to employ his best 
energy and ability, as well as to work early and late, 
in all of the departments df the business over which 
he has charge, to reach the ultimate goal of success, 
and at the end of the fiscal year to change the day 
of gloom and regret to of joy and 
satisfaction, when a dividend is earned and ready 
for payment to the stockholders. It has been said, 
“‘A packer will die of remorse if he ever looks back- 
ward.”’ 

We noticed in our friend Murray's paper, the 
“Price Current,’’ an article from the Washington 
Star, which impressed us as especially applicable to 
the provision trade, and sound advice to any packing 
house manager, It was headed 


from one one 


The Best Business Asset. 


“Good faith is an tmmensely important asset in 
any business enterprise. The promise of performance 
that is kept strictly, in the delivery of goods or in 
the competition of work, is the best possible ad- 
vertisement. The merchant who holds his subordi- 
nates rigidly to accounting for their dealings with 
customers and patrons in this regard, is a trade 
builder. There is no advantage in the long run 
in the taking of orders that cannot be filled on 
time; no gain in acceptance of work that cannot be 


performed in season, The disappointed customer is 
likely to seek elsewhere when he needs something 
from that same line of goods, and conversely, the 


customer who is promptly served will go back to the 
same shop. 


“Explanations and excuses are no solace to the 


disappointed patron. Of course, accidents will hap- 
pen in the best regulated business establishments. 
Trusted employees will fail to do their work and 
lapse from the lines Of propriety, It is a fortunate 
employer who can equip himself with a force of ab- 
solutely trustworthy, responsible people, and that 
good fortune is expressed in terms of a _ thriving 
business and large profits. Possibly the highest test 
of a business man’s ability to succeed lies in this 
matter of securing and organizing his force. 

“It should be the fundamental rule in every 
business establishment, large and small, that before 
a promise of work to be done is made every con- 
tingency should be taken into account, so that short 
or a disaster and absolutely uncontrollable circum- 
stances, nothing will prevent execution in season. 
A business house that is run on such principles will 
expand and prosper in the dullest seasons.’’ 


Notwithstanding the general impression of the pub- 
lic that ‘‘there are millions in it,’’ it is an estab- 
lished fact among the packing house fraternity that 
the profits are infinitesimal as compared with the 
amount of capital required, the risk assumed in han- 
dling a perishable commodity, And the manager must 
have the business so well in hand as to be able, 
when it presents itself, to grasp the small stipend of 
profit which falls to his lot. 

Some time ago there was some little controversy 
in political circles whether the words “In God We 
Trust’’ should be left on our coins. But with the 
country packer there was no doubt; he was in favor 
of leaving it on where he could read it (when he had 
any coin) as he depends almost entirely upon this 
motto for his profits. It is quite essential with him 
that the business be conducted on as economical lines 
as possible. 


Duties of the Superintendent. 

Then, there is the superintendent. All hail to him! 
Without him Hamlet's ‘Sea of Trouble” 
seem like a placid mill-pond to the manager. In 
charge of the daily practical operations of the 
packing house, he has under his direct supervision all 
the details of the manufacture from the purchase of 
the livestock to the final shipment from the cellars. 
He must select competent for the several 
departments; he should be familiar with power and 
machinery. In slaughtering, chilling, cutting and 
curing of the hog he must have a practical knowledge 
of the minutest details to insure the success of the 
and like the manager he should know 
how to figure percentages and costs, and he should 
have a knowledge of the necessities and requirements 
of the business in general. The scope of his man- 
agement includes the stock yards, the killing and cut- 
ting rooms, the cellars, the tank and lard rooms, the 
smoke houses, the sausage room, the proper handling 
of all the by-products, and the power house. 

If the magnitude of the business warrants it, a 
chemist is a valuable and almost necessary adjunct to 
the modern packing house. ; 

With these two executives in charge, working in 
harmony and in full accord, with the determination 
and enthusiasm to write ‘‘Success’’ instead of ‘‘Fail- 
ure’ on the banner of their will 


would 


‘*bosses"’ 


business; 


company, we now 
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consider as briefly as possible the general conduct of 
this modern, up-to-date, successful country packing 
house. 

The purchase of the hogs and the cattle for a 
country packing house has its disadvantages. The 
principal one is to keep an even supply. The large 
packers at the centers send their buyers out in the 
yards with orders for the number and grade desired. 
The country packer, relying on the telephone and 
telegraph, must buy them direct from the farmer 
and shipper. 

He must create his own market, and the usual 
procedure is to send out market cards with the cur- 
rent prices paid for consignments by bids over the 
telephone and the telegraph, giving the shipper two or 
three days in which to make shipment, thereby 
guaranteeing the market price to him. His supply of 
hogs is therefore vacillating and inclined to the 
“feast or famine’’ order. In these days of rural 
progress, the farmer and the shipper are as well 
posted as to the markets as the packer, therefore the 
country packer is well supplied with hogs on a 
declining market and must step up lively to get a 
supply on an advancing market. 

The hogs and cattle are usually bought by the 
country packer on the freight difference between his 
point and the stock yards center, on which he bases 
his market. As it is not a source of economy to 
carry hogs or cattle in the yards, they are 
slaughtered the next day after arrival. 

The hogs must be marked for the different cuts, and 
the subject is a source of constant discussion between 
the manager and the superintendent. Fresh cuts must 
be supplied for the current jobbing trade, and the 
balance into such cuts as are in best demand and 
selling at the highest price. This is an important 
matter in all packing houses, but more so to the 
country packer, as he must buy the grade and quality 
of hogs which are offered to him, and cannot like his 
city brother buy what he pleases to suit the demand. 


live 


Chilling of Hogs the Most Important. 

The hogs are now ready for the chill room; and 
the proper chilling of the hogs is the most important 
function in a packing house. To the layman it may 
look like a simple matter, but in the modern packing 
house it is quite a different proposition. Every packer 
knows the importance of a good cure, We all have 
the matter of but unless proper 
and constant attention is paid to the chill room, your 
hope of profit goes glimmering. 

From our own experience, best results are obtained 
by allowing the hogs to hang out about two hours 
before placing in the chill room. The temperature 
should be around 36 degrees, which will rise to 50 
to 60 degrees when the hot carcasses are placed in the 
rooms. Gradually the temperature is brought down 
during the next 36 to 48 hours to 32 to 33 degrees 
before cutting. Proper records should be kept of the 
temperatures of the chill rooms during the time, and 
also of the carcasses when the hogs are sent to the 
cutting room. 

The cutting room must not be neglected, and it is 
fully as important a department as the chill room. It 
is quite an easy matter for one packer to be cutting 
his hogs at a loss while his competitor is making a 
profit. Constant attention to this feature is necessary. 
Then too, the great consuming public in these United 
States demand the best, and seem willing to pay the 
price, so it is up to the packer to make every effort 
to bring up the standard of the products to the 
highest point. 

The storage cellars where the product is cured and 
carried should receive the careful attention of the 
superintendent. The government inspectors in charge 
will call your attention cheerfully to any neglect as to 
the cleanliness or sanitation. 

A stock 


best as a course, 


ledger should be kept of all cuts, green 
weight, as the meat goes to storage, the proper 
percentage deducted for cellar shrink, and credit 


entered when taken out for shipment or other purposes. 
The percentage of cellar shrink must be determined 
by experience. A settlement of different accounts 
should be made at least twice a year. 

Besides the details mentioned, there are the tank 
and lard rooms, grease and tankage department, and 
the proper care of all the other by-products of both 
the hog and beef houses, which in themselves are 
topics for discussion. 

The boiler and the engine room, if neglected, may 
easily be a source of loss. We know of one instance 
in a country packinghouse where the boiler feed water 
was an expense to the company of a great many 
thousands of dollars over a term of years, caused by 
scale. 

Then the refrigerating machines must not be over- 
looked, They carry their full measure of responsibil- 
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ity, caring for the proper temperature of the vast speculation, cost of the livestock, and supply and de- 


amount of perishable product in the chill rooms and 
cellars. 

The organization of the sales department of a 
country packing house may be classed in three depart- 
ments: the export, the domestic trade and the job- 
bing trade. 


Should Belong to the Packers’ Association. 


As we have mentioned before, the manager must be 
familiar with the methods and details of all these 
branches of the business, and as it is always more 
satisfactory to have personal acquaintance with men 
with whom you do business, he should be a member 
of this Association. It provides him with the oppor- 
tunity, and has been a wonderful factor in not only 
promoting friendship and good will among its members, 
but has been of inestimable value in straightening out 
the ‘‘kinks,’’ so to speak, in the regulation and en- 
forcement of the National Meat Inspection Law. 

Just a word in reference to this matter. The meat 
packing industry and the national meat inspection 
law are working in wonderful harmony, considering the 
revolution the law has caused in the industry. The 
law itself, the regulations and requirements of the 
United States inspection have been and are a con- 
stant subject of discussion in the press, on the lecture 
platform and in the meetings of this Association. We 
believe this organization has been of the most im- 


portant value to the packer in its efforts and accom- 
plishments with the Bureau of Animal Industry for 
sane and just regulations between the public and the 
packer. 





. MICHAEL HOFFMANN 
(Cincinnati, O.) 
Treasurer of the Association. 


In the accounting department, with the vast amount 
of detail required in the proper operations of a country 
packing house it is very easy, when installing your 
system of accounts, to allow it to run into ‘‘red tape’’ 
aml become, cumbersome and expensive to the business. 
After securing a first-class record of the current daily 
business operations, a statistical record should also be 
kept against 
slack to the 
success of the insfitution as a good brand of hams 
and bacon. 


for reference. Good book-keeping as 


and careless methods is as essential 


A reasonable amount should be written off each 
year for depreciation of the plant, as a packing house, 
by reason of the nature of the plant, depreciates in 
value and requires a The 
wise packer will not have his profits tied up in a worn- 
out and depreciated plant. 

A monthly invoice should be taken the first of each 
month. The amount of product on hand is taken 
from the stock ledger, priced at the market, an in- 
ventory taken of the supplies, unearned insurance 
listed, and after writing off the representative ex- 
pense accounts, the profit and loss is then determined, 

A cost system in any manufacturing business is nec- 
for the ultimate success of the business. The 
cost in the packing business is always a variable pro- 
position, by reason of the constant daily fluctuations 
of the prices for raw material and finished product. 
The market value of the product is influenced by 


large number of repairs. 


essary 


mand. The buyer is not concerned over the cost of 
the goods which you offer. If he has the demand 
from his trade and the cut he desires is offered free 
ly, his bid is made accordingly. 

A monthly inventory, while similar to the tests made 
of the yield of the hogs and the different cuts, is a 
guide and an anchor for the manager, and so he is re- 
lieved of unnecessary worry. And this places him 
in a position to be always alert to take advantage of 
any opportunity offered in the market for his products, 
In the matter of tests, too many cannot be taken in 
a packing house, the importance of which, no doubt, 
you fully realize. 

As the packer does a general manufacturing busi- 
ness, distributing his products in the export, domestic, 
jobbing and retail trade, the systems used for han- 
dling the large volume of business transacted in the 
several departments are subjects for separate and in- 
dividual discussion. 

We trust you appreciate the scope of this subject 
and the impossibility of treating it in detail. This 
paper has only given an outline concerning the gen- 
eral management of a small packing house. I have 
confined it to hog packing alone, as usually in a 
country packing house the beef business is limited 
largely to the local and the jobbing trade. 


Fascination in the Packing Business. 


In conclusion, the old adage ‘‘Like master, like 
servant’’ obtains in the packing business as in all 
other trades and professions of this life. If the 
managers are not in sympathy with their work, en- 
thusiastic for the success of the business, loyal and 
faithful to the demands of the firm or corporation 
of which they are the servants, one result only will 
be secured, and it will spell ‘‘failure.’’ Civil service 
should prevail in every well-regulated packing 
house, large or small. The several heads of depart- 
ments, the bosses required in the house, should be 
selected from the rank and file as much as possible. 
By this method, we believe, the most loyal and 
faithful employes are obtained, without which the 
success of any business is handicapped. 

I am sure you will excuse a few personal remarks 
before we finish. I took up the profession of a 
“pencil packer’’ in 1892, leaving the banking busi- 
ness to become a butcher. The late P. D. Armour 
told me then that I had left ‘‘the worst to engage 
in the best business in the world.’’ This, of course, 
without prejudice to our friends, the bankers, whom 
we love almost as much as four-cent hogs, or shall 
we say as much as the farmer loves eight-cent hogs? 

There is something in the packing game which 
fascinates and holds any one engaged in it. No doubt 
it is the speculative feature which enters so large- 
ly into the business. In every human being there 
is a speculative streak. Some call it gambling, and 
no one is without this tendency of human nature. 
The preacher, doctor, banker, business man and far- 
mer are all anxious to know the price of mess pork 
and the likelihood of its rise and fall. 

The hog, reviled and under the ban of polite so- 
ciety, has always and no doubt will continue to be a 
favorite among the speculators of all classes. He is 
as stubborn in the barrel as on foot. He deserves 
a tribute, as with his title of a mortgage raiser 
bestowed upon him by the grateful farmer, he has 
furnished the toothsome tid bits for the millionaire, 
a cheap and wholesome food to the middle class and 
the vast army meekly and modestly ac- 
cepting the fate of the shambles for the good of man- 
kind, 

He stands as the acme of economic worth, as after 
ministering to the comfort of mankind he returns to 
the soil from to enrich it (at a 
price, of for future generations. The only 
protests is when he sends forth his last 
squeal, and it is a matter of regret among his 
friends, the that this cannot be utilized 
for the siren whistle of the automobile or aeroplane. 


of laborers, 


which he sprung, 
course) 
time he 


packers, 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, we thank 
the writer for his very full paper, and I 
want to announce to you that the regular 
business of this session of the convention has 
now come to a close, and that there has been 
prepared for our amusement this evening & 
high class vaudeville show in this room, to 
which all the packers are cordially invited, 
and I hope you will be present, gentlemen, 
and fill all these seats, and I promise you will 
have a good time together. 

Thanking you for your attention and your 
interest in the proceedings, I now declare the 
convention adjourned for the day. 
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THIRD SESSION 


Thursday, October 19, 1909, 10 a. m. 


{HK PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, please 
come to order. We have met here this 
morning for business and we propose putting 
that business through with the promptness 
characteristic of business men. There is a 
tinie for business and a time for social pleas- 
ures, gentlemen, and now we are at the busi- 
ness end of it. The first business before us 
tlis morning is a very important and inter- 
esting feature known as The Question Box. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


Now, gentlemen, we are here to gather all 
the valuable information that we can to take 
home and apply to our business methods, so 
it is very important that when a question is 
brought up that has a bearing on our trade, 
it should be made a matter of general dis- 
cussion, so as to bring out all the salient fea- 
tures of it, and I hope that no gentleman 
in the packing business will be too timid to 
ask any question he pleases on any subject 
that comes before the meeting. 


The Best Temperature for Curing. 


QUESTION: What is the best temperature 
in which to cure sugar-cured pork cuts? 

MR. CHARLES E. ROTH (J. C. Roth 
Packing Company, Cincinnati, O.): In answer 
to that question I would say between 38 and 
40 degrees. A regular temperature of that 
kind makes at least the best hams and bacon. 
I say that now for the sake of argument. 

THE PRESIDENT: Will any other gentle- 
man who desires to, say something on that 
important matter? That is Mr. Roth’s view 
of it, and Mr. Roth has had a very wide ex- 
perience in curing hams. 

MR. H. K. NUCKOLLS (Pueblo, Colo.): I 
would like to say about 40. If you can keep 
your temperature at 40 degrees it is all right, 
but no higher; that is, at 38 or 39, and the 
cellars must be watched very closely. 

MR. LEO BLUM (Butchers’ Packing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O.): At what temperature 
should a cellar be kept, at an average of 40? 

MR. ROTH: I should say the same tem- 
perature as the room. 

MR. C. M. ALDRICH (Morton Gregson 
Company, Nebraska City, Neb.): At what 
temperature should hams be cured? That is, 
during the time until they are actually taken 
out of cure? 

MR. BLUM: My judgment is that 38 to 40 
will give you the right result. You could go 
as low as 32 to 40, but your cellars should 
be kept if possible from 38 to 40 degrees. 
Different cellars are differently insulated. You 
will find some that are shut down eight or 
ten hours that may lose from 6 to 8 degrees 
over night, while other cellars may lose only 
2 to 3. Now, if you had the cellar brought 
down: to 32, by the next morning the tem- 
perature might rise from 32 to 40. Now, can 
we get as good results in that temperature 
as from 38 to 40? 

MR. ROTH: I should judge the temperature 
would even up during the time, practically 
all day and all night, holding it as low as 
possible. They have cellars that are so well 
insulated that I do not think the tempera- 
ture is in any way changed during that time, 
does not lose anything there at all, maybe I 
degree; but sliding all the way from 32 to 40 
I would not think you would get as good 
results as you would by keeping the tem- 
perature between 38 and 40. 


When S. P. Bellies Cease to Be New Cure. 


MR. NUCKOLLS: I would like to ask you 
in regard to bacon or any other meat. When 
do sweet pickle bellies cease to be new cure, 
carried at the same temperature? 

MR. ROTH: In the old method, twenty 
days after they are cured. 

MR. NUCKOLLS: Suppose you take them 
out and put them in cold storage. how long 
are they supposed to be new cure? 

MR. ROTH: According to the temperature. 
If the temperature is low, they are not as 
good as if you take them out in twenty days. 

MR. NUCKOLLS: Suppose you do not put 
them to the freezing point? 

MR. ROTH: They will spoil then. 
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MR. NUCKOLLS: They will have to be 
frozen when they are put in cold storage? 

MR. ROTH: If your cooling is to stop your 
curing as soon as you possibly can, you can 
only do that by putting them in a very cold 
temperature. 

MR. J. C. DOLD (Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.): What is the degree of 
pickle that would be considered a proper one 
for a 90-day cure? 

MR. ROTH: Mr. John B. Roth will be here 
and answer all these questions; he is a prac- 
tical man and I am not. 

THE PRESIDENT: I will say to the gen- 
tleman that Mr. Roth not being present we 
temporarily pass that question until his ap- 
pearance here. 

QUESTION: What is the best method of 
hardening “soft” but otherwise good bacon, 
from green to smoked product? Is there 
any gentleman who can give us any light on 
that subject? We would like to get informa- 
tion from every source. 

MR. L. J. BURKHARDT (The Henry Burk- 
hardt Packing Company, Dayton, O.): I want 
to know what is the best method of hard- 
ening “soft” but otherwise good bacon, from 
green to smoked product. By this word 
“soft” do you mean “soft” hogs? 

THE PRESIDENT: That question is one, 
if you address it to the Chair, and there is 
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JACOB C. DOLD 
(Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Member Executive Committee. 


nobody else here to answer the question, I 
can tell you that from my experience with 
what they call mast hogs, I believe that 
science is at fault, and it would take a very 
miracle from Heaven to harden that kind of 
meat, and this is not an age of miracles. I 
do not think we can give you a proper solu- 
tion of that question at the present time, 
Mr. Burkhardt, but you can try it yourself 
and come back here next year, and if you 
have a process for doing it we will call you 
a benefactor to the human race. (Laughter.) 


Exposing the Marrow in Joints. 


QUESTION: Is it not a fact that it is 
necessary to expose the marrow in order to 
get best results when curing joints in sweet 
pickle? 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, there is 
a broad question and a very important one. 
[ understand that a ruling has been made on 
the Chicago Board of Trade that the marrow 
in the joints need not be exposed. I pre- 
sume that ruling has been made after a good 
deal of trial and experience, and it is very 
important to men in the business. I would 
like to have a free expression, gentlemen, on 
that question; it is a very important one. I 
will call on Mr. John J. Felin of Philadel- 
phia to say something on that subject. 
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pany, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.): In my opin- 
ion, I think it is absolutely necessary, par- 
ticularly for proper inspection of the ham 
after curing. In our experience this summer 
I do not think we have had an average of 
one “marrow sour” ham .in a thousand. I 
know there have been a great many through- 
out the country shipped to Eastern points 
this summer, and I think it is absolutely 
necessary the marrow should be exposed, in 
order that there should be a proper inspec- 
tion of the ham at the time of arrival. 

You look to the East for your market for 
your products, but if you leave that bone 
on there so we cannot inspect the marrow, 
we will not take the chances of buying the 
stock and having it thrown back on us. I 
think that this question should be looked 
into thoroughly. But I do not see how we 
can take an absolute stand on this question, 
if one of our Philadelphia people takes the 
stand that they will not receive them unless 
they are cut under the old rules. I think 
it is well to give that matter serious con- 
sideration before you adopt any rule as to 
these hams. 

THE PRESIDENT: You think, Mr. Felin, 
that it is essential in order to preserve the 
marrow in a ham sound, that that marrow 
must be exposed to the pickle before it is 
put in the vat? 

MR. FELIN: I do not say that, but I 
think it is a benefit to it. I think it is 
absolutely necessary for the proper inspec- 
tion of these hams before they are shipped 
to the consumers. 

THE PRESIDENT: In other words, it is 
impossible or impracticable to inspect a ham 
so as to see if. the marrow is sound or sour, 
when it is not exposed? 

MR. FELIN: That is right. If we are 
sure they are all sound and sweet, we have 
no objection to having that extra length left 
on the ham. As a packer of hams I do not 
think it would be any different, but we dis- 
tribute in the East, and they do not like it 
done in the same way. 

THE PRESIDENT: Does any gentleman 
desire to ask Mr. Felin a question? 

MR. NUCKOLLS: I would like to ask Mr. 
Felin if he considers it any harder to cure 
the marrow in the end bone than it is in 
the inside bone—the middle bone of the ham? 

MR. FELIN: I could not exactly answer 
that question. I only speak from my own 
experience. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is an impossible 
thing to expose the marrow in the inside, 
gentlemen. You cannot do that; you have to 
take chances on that. 

MR. ALDRICH: Is it your experience that 
the marrow “sours” in the shank that is not 
exposed, and the middle bone is sweet ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, sir. 

MR. ALDRICH:..Why should there be any 
more reason for exposing in the shank than 
in the middle bone? 

THE PRESIDENT: That is the question. 
Mr. Felin objects to it on account of its 
being a little difficult to inspect hams in 
that way. He has not spoken of it whether 
they are cured before or not. 


Wants an Expression of Opinion. 

MR. DOLD: This cutting of the ham 
shank is a very important feature, and the 
feeling both of Eastern men and Chicago 
men we ought to consider. I would like to 
get a general expression. Would it not be a 
good idea for the Chair to call for a vote 
on the question as to whether it is practi- 
cable and the best way in curing hams to 
cut the shank to expose the marrow or not? 
I think a great many would like to have the 
question answered in some such way, and I 
suggest that for your consideration. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is not a bad idea 
at all, to get an expression from the mem- 


‘bers present on that very important matter. Of 


course, it cannot be expected that any action 
that we may take will have a bearing on 
the ruling made by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, but nevertheless an expression of the 
sense of a majority of the gentlemen present 
on that important question might open up 
the subject for further discussion. 

Mr. Dold, would it be in line with your 
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idea, for instance, to make a motion that 
this convention appoint a committee of five 
to confer with the Provision Committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, investigate this 
matter and report their findings in a bulletin 
to the membership from our secretary, to be 
published in The National Provisioner? This 
is an important matter; you ought not to 
act hastily on it. Would that be in line 
with your idea? 

MR. DOLD: I would hardly like to make 
so important a suggestion to the Chair. Of 
course, there are two sides to the question, 
we realize that. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the suggestion made. It is proper and 
in order that we take a vote as to the sense 
of this convention, whether it is proper that 
the marrow in the joint of the ham should 
be exposed before putting it in cure or pickle. 
Is there a second? (Seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: And, gentlemen, if this 
motion prevails it will follow that the com- 
mittee will be appointed to .confer on that 
matter with the Provision Committee of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The question before 
you is the motion offered by Mr. Dold on the 
sense of this meeting with regard to the 
matter. Are you ready for the question? 

MR. ALDRICH: Just one question to help 


us. We sell a good many sweet hams 
through the Chicago Board of Trade, and 


we do not want to put ourselves in an arbi- 
trary attitude that will conflict with their 
requirements or wishes in the matter. Now, 
what position will they take about it? If 
hams are sold on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, on open sale, have we got to make 
a stipulation with each sale of green hams? 
I do not think there is any question as to 
the feasibility of our attempting to do that. 

MR. FELIN: We have notified all our buy- 
ers, last week, as follows: “Gentlemen: Take 
notice that all hams that you purchase on 
our account after this date must be cut so 
as to have the marrow exposed in the shank. 
and must be sound in weight and meat and 
marrow, and must be cut to conform to the 
Chicago Board of Trade rule that was in 
effect prior to September 1, 1909. Any 
shipped us contrary to this order will be re- 
fused.” TI think this will be considered suf- 
ficient notice. 

MR. MANHEIMER (Evansville. Ind.): I 
would like to know what the big fellows will 
do, whether they want to carry out our rules 
in cutting into the marrow? It is all right 
if they do, but if one has it one way and the 
other the other way it makes trouble. There 
are a lot of big fellows here. and if some of 
them go to work and cut this long shank I 
think the little fellows ought to follow: 
they cannot do it by themselves. I would 


like to know whether the big fellows are 
going to cut off the hams with the long 
shank. And I think the Chairman’s sugges- 


tion that we had better appoint a committee 
and find out what the Board of Trade is 
going to is the best way. We want this 
thing to be uniform. It should be either one 
or the other; but if one says: “I won’t buy 
them cut” and another one says: “I want 
them cut”—what are we going to do about 
it? It is a question which ought to be 
looked into and not acted upon by a vote 


taken at the present time. That is my 
opinion. 
THE PRESIDENT: The action of this 


body is not binding at all; it is merely to 
get an expression from the packers present 
as to their idea which is the proper thing to 
do. But it is not binding; it makes no rul- 
ing whatsoever: every man has a right to do 
just as he thinks right and best in his own 
business. 

MR. MILLER (Miller & Hart, 
I am in favor of the long shank. We have 
been large buyers of green hams in _ this 
market, but are gradually reducing it and 
slaughtering for ourselves; but we are cut- 
ting our shanks off. I do not think it delays 
the cure at all. I think Mr. Felin’s plan is 
wrong. If the marrow bas been exposed it 
gets soft in the smoking and often “runs” 
when you canvas the ham. That greases 
the canvas and hurts the appearance. I am 
in favor of the closed hone. 
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MR. HILL (Streett & Corkran Company, 
Baltimore, Md.): Down in Virginia, where 
they have been curing hams, what they call 
the Smithfield hams, the marrow has not 
been exposed, and they always get the high- 
est price in the market for those hams. 

MR. CRAIG (Parker, Webb & Company, 
Detroit, Mich.): It seems to me this is not 
a matter of curing; you can just as well 
cure it with the marrow covered as exposed. 
Take a long cut ham or one cut long, the 
marrow is never exposed; we never have a 
marrow cut ham that is spoiled. It is only 
a question of what we want to do. I think 
you can cure it as well one way as the 
other. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any other 
gentleman that wants to say anything? Let 
us have as full an expression as possible. 

MR. JOHN ROTH: I do not believe in 
long hams. [ do not believe in them. We 
are cutting shanks with the marrow exposed 
always, and I believe we are getitng a better 
cure. 

Vote in Favor of Long Cut Hams. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have a motion be- 
fore the house. The question is, that it is 
the of this meeting that in curing 
hams it is best to have the marrow exposed. 

MR. ANTON KORN: Let us have a stand- 
ing vote, otherwise you will get a vote that 
is not right. There are a number of people 
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here not directly interested in curing hams. 
I am myself in the butcher business, and 
this question should be designated alone to 
those people who are directly interested in 
the curing business. I therefore want to be 
excused from voting on that question. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think the gentle- 
man’s suggestion is a.very timely one. To 
my knowledge all the hams in our town 
have been cut the long way, and the men 
who take good care of hogs when they first 
kill them, and so on down with the hams 
when they cure them, they will come out 
all right. In line with the suggestion of Mr. 
Korn, I would request all gentlemen pres- 
ent who are not actually engaged in the cur- 
ing of meats to refrain from voting when 
the question is put, and I know there is a 
sense of honor and propriety among the gen- 
tlemen present that will govern in this mat- 
ter, and we can take the sense of the meet- 
ing in that way. 

Gentlemen, all in favor of the motion say 
“Aye”; those opposed, “No.” The Chair is 
unable to decide. Now, gentlemen, all who 
favor the motion, the gentlemen who are 
actually engaged in meat curing and have a 
practical knowledge of this thing, please rise 
to their feet: those in favor of the short 


shank, in favor of exposing the marrow. 
(The teller here counted the same.) Will 
the contrary please arise and be counted, 
the gentlemen holding a contrary opinion? 
(The teller here counted same.) Gentlemen, 
the result of the vote is: Ayes, 33; noes, 43. 
The motion is defeated. (Applause.) 


Cause and Remedy for “Rope” in Pickle. 

QUESTION: What causes “rope” in sweet 
pickle in curing pork? What is its natural 
cause and how can it be prevented? 

PRESIDENT RYAN: I will ask Mr. Fuller 
of Chicago, if he is present, to say a word 
to us on that question. 

SECRETARY McCARTHY: Mr. Fuller is 
not here, Mr. Chairman, but he has written 
a little note on that subject which he asks 
me to read: 

“The direct cause of S. P. curing pickle 
becoming ‘ropy’ is due to a vegetable growth 
or micro-organism. This action takes place 
much more rapidly in a high temperature, 
say, from 40 to 45 degrees, and is retarded 
but not prevented by a freezing temperature. 
The action -takes place more rapidly in 
pickle of an acid reaction. 

“The prevention of ‘rope’ in pickle is very 
easy to overcome; the only thing necessary 
is to thoroughly wash and steam out the 
equipment used in the pickle cellar.” 

An Association Bureau of Information. 

QUESTION: Can a_ system or central 
bureau of the association be devised at rea- 
sonable expense, which would furnish to 
members of this Association technical and 
practical information upon the operation of 
a packinghouse ? 

MR. BLUM: Mr. President, I think that is 
a question that ought to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. I believe it is absolutely necessary 
to have an information bureau of some kind 
attached to this Association. There is no 
doubt about it but what we could get a 
great deal of information we desire along 
any line or any industry by writing to dif- 
ferent authorities, but we would certainly 
feel more safe and feel more like trusting 
different secrets of our business to our own 
people than any one outside the industry. 

One instance in particular I wish to bring 
up here, and it appears that the Chicago 
packers have thoroughly mastered it and 
taken care of it, and I believe that that is 
the question of the abuses of credits that is 
tolerated along the line of the pork packing 
business. And before we adjourn here today 
I hope we will all give a very thorough dis- 
cussion to this matter and see if we cannot 
derive some information and impart the in- 
formation to the smaller packers whereby 
we can probably get a great deal of valuable 
information that will pay for our trip here 
many times, by regulating the abuse of the 
credit system. 

Uniform Method of Feeding Hogs. 

QUESTION: Is it desirable to have a uni- 
form method of feeding hogs previous to 
buying? 

MR. LOWES (Peoria, IIl.): Mr. President. 
it is hard to determine what the meaning is. 
but I infer that the idea is, “Is it practical 
to arrange a basis of giving hogs so many 
bushels to the load previous to buying, in 
order that the buyers may know when they 
are buying hogs how much corn is to be fed 
to those hogs, and how much has been fed 
to them?” Of course, it puts every buyer 
on his own mettle, but there is no buyer so 
slick that can get around this. If, for in- 
stance, the value of the corn is higher when 
fed to the hog in the way it increases the 
weight of the hog, then naturally some com- 
mission man will go to the other extreme 
and feed the hog almost up to the danger 
point. méaning that the packer who takes 
that hog to his slaughterhouse and guts that 
hog at an early date, either that day or the 
next morning, is going to have a very large 
amount of manure that cost him a very 
large price. 

I infer the intention of this inquiry is, “Is 
it best to perfect an arrangement at any 
time whereby a uniform system of feed will 
be adopted in the yards?” I don’t know that 
it is at this particular time. TI do think it 
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is a question that should receive very care- 
ful consideration from our hands, and pos- 
sibly like some other questions coming up 
at this meeting, we are not prepared to dis- 
cuss them intelligently at this time, but they 
will give us subjects for consideration during 
the year intervening between this and the 
next meeting, and possibly in that year we 
can come back and impart the information 
to the members of the Association. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: We thank you very 
much, Mr. Lowes, for your talk. That 
sounds the keynote of the situation right 
here. We are gathered here for an inter- 
change of thought and knowledge to one an- 
other, and I wish every member to be as 
free and frank as yourself in imparting in- 
formation. 

QUESTION: What is your experience in 
usual mechanical stokers in a packinghouse? 

PRESIDENT RYAN: If. any of you have 
such a mechanical contrivance we would like 
to hear your experience for our information. 
Any gentleman here anything to say on that 
matter? Mr. Dold, can you say anything 
on this matter? 

MR. DOLD: I would suggest that we hear 
from some of the representatives of the 
larger Chicago packinghouses on that point. 
They no doubt made thorough tests of that 
matter, and I believe their views given 
practically would be very valuable to the 
rest of us who are experimenting on that 
subject. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Is there any other 
gentleman who wants to say anything on 
that subject? (No answer.) 


Practical Way to Build a Catch Basin. 


QUESTION: What is the most practical 
way to build a catch basin for a packing- 
house? 

MR. P. A. KLEY (Philadelphia): Mr. 
President and Gentlemen of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association, the question of 
the catch basin, to my mind, has been a thing 
that the old packers everlooked entirely. A 
good many say, what do I need a catch 
basin for? I have got a sewer. Let it run 
away. It is the simplest thing to build; 
that is, costs very little money and soon 
supplies its cost. In years gone by the idea 
was to build a catch basin of baffle-plates, 
as we called them, so the water would go 
down and up, down and up, down and up. 
At the same time that lost a certain amount 
of grease. 

Now, after investigating this matter very 
thoroughly, we found the way to separate 
the heavy matter from the grease in the 
water was to check the flow of water hitting 
the catch basin. In other words, supposing 
you had eight or ten inches of catch basin, 
or that size sewer pipe in the catch basin, 
increase that body of water as much as you 
possibly can. 

Suppose you have a sewer ten inches in 
diameter, make the cross-section area of 
your catch basin about twenty square feet, 
and you will find that the grease will flow 
on the top, and the heavier matter will set- 
tle to the bottom, and if you will carefully 
draw the water off you will find there is an 
inclination from the inlet of your catch 
basin down to the outlet of your heavier 
matter, showing there is a perfect separation 
of the heavy material. Another thing is 
certain. If you have a space 18 or 20 feet 
long you are not using, use it, or if you 
have 32 feet, make it 32 feet long. The 
longer you make it the better. 

The simplest way to construct a catch 
basin, in my estimation, is to do away with 
the old wooden box, and simply build a con- 
crete vat and divide that length, whether 20, 
or 30, or 40 feet long, into two sections, 
bringing the water from the packinghouse 
into one end of the basing, allowing it to 
flow through the first section. And at the 
division have a pipe extending down from 
the top of the division on the same line as 
the inlet, to the bottom of the catch basin. 
This allows the water to rise from the pipe 
and pass into the second division, and. at 
the extreme end of the second division have 
identically the same pipe. Now, any ma- 


terial not catching in the first division is 
caught in the second, though the larger per- 
centage of the solid matter is caught in the 
first section and the balance in the second 
catch basin, exeept the lighter stuff, that 
you can catch in the second section. 

Now, another contrivance is to have draw 
connections in these boxes so as to draw the 
water down and allow the heavier matter to 
flow off. The heavier matter is the matter 
that wants to be taken out, and taken out 
as quickly as possible, because you have got 
to take care of the water coming down from 
the packinghouse. The simplest method is 
to put a perforated screen across the outlet 
where the water is drawn out and take up 
the heavier material, then begin with your 
whole catch basin and thoroughly flush it 
out. 

Now, it is simple, and there is no necessity 
for the old baffle-plates any more, and you 
can keep your catch basin in good clean con- 
dition, because there are no boards in there 
to wash, and I think it will be only a short 
time now that instead of going along with 
the old-fashioned skimmer, and skimming off 
the grease, you will find a man can walk 
along the top of the catch basin with a hose 
and just simply with the nozzle go along and 
pick up the grease and deliver it right to 
your rendering tank without any old bar- 
rels around or boxes of skimmings. This 
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is the innovation I think in a short time 
all the packers will be using, and do away 
with the old sloppy methods of skimming 
off and throwing it into the barrels and hav- 
ing the barrels stand around until it gives 
you the fever and you have the inspector 
coming around and wanting to know what’s 
doing. 

Now, I think on the catch basin end of it 
all you have to do is to put a wooden frame 
up six or eight inches thick, fill it full of 
concrete, slope it up to the sewer in one end 
of it, and a division in the center, with a 
pipe leading from the bottom to the second 
connection, and you will catch all your grease 
in the matter coming out, and you will find 
in a few weeks that the basin will save its 
own expense. (Applause.) 


Cooling Oif of Hogs Before Killing. 

QUESTION: Are hogs bought, driven and 
killed the same day as received in the yards, 
during the summer months, likely to show 
more “sour” joints in. cure than they would if 
held over and killed the next day? 

MR. MACMILLAN (St. Paul, Minn.): It 
has always been our experience that it is bet- 
ter to hold hogs over to the second day where 
convenient. If that is impossible, they ean 


be cooled off in four to five hours, then 
sprinkled down, and I don’t think they will 
show any more sour joints than hogs that 
have been held over. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: You have had ex- 
perience in that, Mr. McMillan? 

MR. MACMILLAN: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: How do you hold 
your hogs, generally twenty-four hours in 
the pen before slaughtering? 

MR. MACMILLAN: Why, they generally 
come in the morning and we hold them until 
the next afternoon. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: You have held hogs 
for less time in your pens? 

MR. MACMILLAN: Yes. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Do you have any 
bad effects in your cured meat? 

MR. MACMILLAN: Very few sour joints. 
if the hogs are properly handled. It is neces- 
sary to let the hog drink well and cool off 
four or five hours and then sprinkle them 
good, before driving them up to the killing 
veri. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: You think by hav- 
ing the hogs rested four or five hours and 
then properly sprinkled with water when 
cooled off, there will be no danger from 
sour joints at all? 

MR. MACMILLAN: I think so. 

IP'RESIDENT RYAN: Is there anyone else 
that wants to say anything on that ques- 
tion? 

MR. BLUM (Cincinnati, O.): The condi- 
tion that prevails in Cincinnati is probably 
different from the larger cities, where the 
hogs are brought in from the trains and are 
put into the pens. The majority of the hogs 
in Cincinnati are brought to houses located 
from three to five miles away from the pens, 
or river points, and we find it is absolutely 
dangerous to kill hogs before they are given 
a chance to rest out. If hogs are killed 
immediately a great many people make the 
serious mistake of sprinkling the hogs with 
water while they are in the pen, hoping in 
that way to cool the hog off. Driving in and 
eooling off by sprinkling is more dangerous 
than having no sprinkling at all. The hog 
is mostly heated in the intestines. Now in 
our plant we have rigged up a little appara- 
tus when we are ready to kill hogs in the 
pen; they are driven in and we allow the hog 
to lie down in the pen where the water flows 
under them. It is natural for the hog just 
as soon as he strikes water, mud or dirt to 
lie down in it, and hogs being cooled through 
the intestines in this way for three or four 
hours can be safely slaughtered, notwith- 
standing that the fat of the hog is still 
heated. 

We get a great many of our “marrow 
soured” hams because of heated hogs, and if 
you gentlemen will watch that result of 
sprinkling hogs, in order to cool them off 
auickly, you will find that it will be very 
disastrous to you. There is no question 
about the result with any animal driven and 
immediately slaughtered. You may not be 
able to notice what the result might come 
from, it might come from the driving; that 
the shank or marrow is not exposed; that 
the proper refrigeration has not been gone 
through, or the hams hung in the houses 
too long. But the trouble is with heated 
hogs, and it is absolutely necessary to make 
good by-products of the hog that they are 
taken care of properly after arriving in the 
stockyards. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: I am certainly very 
much obliged to Mr. Blum for the very valu- 


able information that he has given here, 
gentlemen. Now we will pass to the next 
question. 


Condition of Boiled Hams in Shipping. 


QUESTION: Has it been found more 
satisfactory to ship boiled hams that have 
been taken out of the water hot and chilled 
over night, or permitted to gradually chill 
in the same water in which they are cooked? 
They evidently shrink less in following the 
latter method, but they seem to mould 
quicker. 

MR. ALBERT ROHE (Rohe & Bro., New 
York): It has been our experience that boiled 
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hams taken from the water and left in the 
same water to cool over night will get, or 
collect, a certain amount of the greases that 
will mould and get slimy very quickly. Hams 
taken out and put in the cold ice-house will 
ship better than those left in the water 
over night. The difference in the shrinkage 
between the two is something like a little 
less than two per cent. I guess that is about 
all I care to say about it. 

MR. BLUM: What is the percentage of 
loss in boiled hams with the bone in, boil 
them for five hours, and what is the percent- 
age of loss on eighteen or twenty-five pound 
hams? 

MR. ROHE: That depends on the age of 
the ham, the temperatyre of the water, the 
hours it is boiied in the water. The age has 
a good deal to do with it. 


Best Weight of Hams for Boiling. 


QUESTION: Is it more profitable to bone 
and cook hams averaging 18 to 20 lbs. as 
against lighter hams, say hams averaging 
14@16 lbs.? 

MR. MADIGAN (Cleveland Provision Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O.): Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, [ would think that that question 
was intended from the ham boilers’ stand- 
point. From the packers’ standpoint it would 
make a good deal of difference whether he 
had from 14 to 16 average hams that he 
wanted to get rid of, or 18 to 20 average 
hams. From the ham boilers’ standpoint, in 
our experience, the 18 to 20 average ham 
will be the most economical, all things con- 
sidered. Of course, the price of the ham is 
a factor to take into consideration also. But 
in our experience the percentage of cooked 
hams from 18 to 20 would be the largest. 


Chill or Cool Sausage Before Packing? 


QUESTION: Is it well to slightly chill 
sausage before packing, or to let it cool in 
the natural way? 

MR. J. C. DOLD (Buffalo): Mr. Chair- 
man, this subject is a heavy-weight that I 
have not had time to tackle, but I will do my 
best. It seems to me it makes a lot of dif- 
ference how the sausage is to be sold. I 
assume it refers to dry sausage, smoked 
sausage. If the sausage is handled in the 
old-fashioned way, taken out of the kettle 
and put up in the retail shop to sell steam- 
ing hot, we have choice goods in the sausage. 
In my mind you can sell a thousand pounds 
in that way at once and it don’t need any 
packing house or government inspector to 
know that. If packed in the city and 
shipped out they must be cooled, or other- 
wise they will mould, and you know sausage 
can never be packed again. 

We are chilling with a forced draught of 
cold air, which is produced by a spray of 


cold brine. We find that is the best way 
to chill sausage for shipping. 
PRESIDENT RYAN: Thank you, Mr. 


Dold, for your very valuable statement. 


Handling Guts or Casings. 

QUESTION: What is the best method of 
handling guts and casings for the purpose of 
eliminating the odors? 

PRESIDENT RYAN: If there is any way 
that question can be handled or anybody 
here that can give us information on that 
point, he certainly will be a benefactor. I 
would like to ask a man that I think can 
throw more charm about a disagreeable sub- 
ject, or in other words, sugar over a bitter 
pill with more flavor, than any gentleman 
that I know of, and that is Mr. Charles G. 


Schmidt, of Cincinnati, to speak on that 
subject. Yesterday. we had him on poetry 
and sentiment. There is always a com- 


parison between the sublime and the ridicu- 


lous, but this interests us more than the 
poetry of Mr. Schmidt yesterday. 
MR. SCHMIDT: Gentlemen, have your 


guts as fresh as you can, and get them in 
your salt as soon as you can, and as clean 
you can, and you will have no trouble. 
(Laughter and applause.) 
PRESIDENT RYAN: TI think 
has hit the nail right on the head. 
Chemical Analysis of By-Products. 
QUESTION: Is knowledge of the contents 
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of packing house by-products by chemical 
analysis of financial benefit to the packers? 

MR. CHARLES A. STERNE (Sterne & 
Son Co., Chicago): The smaller packers don’t 
seem to realize the particular and especial 
importance of the analysis of their by-prod- 
u.ts, and I want to emphasize two or three 
very important features. Before doing so I 
want to call your particular attention to the 
comment of the medium-sized packers 
against the larger packers, for the reason 
thet -in nearly every case the smaller pack- 
ers’ loss is attributed to the fact that he is 
not aware of the contents of his by-products, 
and does not know all there is in his raw 
material. 

In some cases the medium-sized packer has 
undertaken to operate his own laboratory, 
only to find that the expense of the thor- 
oughly expert chemist was considerably more 
than the value derived from the information 
obtained. Besides, he found that there wasn’t 
sufficient work to at all times keep the ex- 
pert busy, resulting usually in the medium- 
sized packer abandoning the laboratory fea- 
ture. 

Gentlemen, the buyer knows what your 
products contain from a chemical analysis, 
and if you don’t know what those values are 
in your product, you are doing yourself an in- 
justice. There are a number of chemists 
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devoting their entire time to the analysis of 
packing house products. Some are thoroughly 
reliable, and if any of my friends here will 
write me a letter on this subject, I will do 
my utmost to enlighten them as to how they 
ean secure the best services on the most rea- 
sonable basis. 

I am not going into detail, but I know one 
packer right here in this audience who has 
run a packing house for thirty-five years, but 
didn’t know that the twenty-dollars-per-ton 
product -he was delivering contained a ma- 
terial worth $100 per ton until after the 
analysis of this product. 

While on this subject, you are buying lots 
of material guaranteed to contain certain per- 
centages of certain elements. How do you 
know you are getting them?You can make a 
pretty stiff wager that the fellow delivering 
the goods knows what is in there, and it is 
pretty safe to say in many cases here you 
don’t know what is in them, unless you have 
your goods analyzed. 

There is but one answer to this question 
end that is the knowledge of the contents of 
the packing house products. There must be 


analysis, and I beseech you to get started 
now. 
PRESIDENT RYAN: We are very much 


obliged for the information of the gentle- 





man on that point. I am sure his advice 
will be followed by all of the packers here. 


Experience of a Packinghouse Chemist. 


MR. SHAYNE (Chicago): I am a chemist 
engaged in the analysis of packinghouse prod- 
ucts. I analyze hams for antiseptics, the 
curing medium, and material in its raw na- 
ture. I find that oftentimes, for instance, a 
tank contains a great deal of grease. It is of 
no use in the tankage itself, no part of the 
fertilizer, and it is really a detriment to have 
it present. Often there are nine per cent. 
greases on ten per cent. other basis, and the 
grease itself is worth a great deal more, say 
four and a half or five cents at low figure. 
than the tankage. This contains, we will 
say, eight per cent. of grease, that would 
be eight pounds to the hundred, and would be 
a hundred and sixty pounds to the ton, at 
four cents, $6.40; in that amount of tankage, 
and when the ton of tankage is sold, that 
grease it not regarded at all. That is given 
away almost, on that basis the tankage 
is not worth nearly as much as if that grease 
were taken out. 

And so it is in all branches of the packing 
house industry. There are certain brands of 
ham on the market which seem to take better 
with a certain trade than other hams do, and 
oftentimes it puzzles a man to find out why 
his ham is not as pleasing to the palate as 
another ham. Sometimes it is very interest- 
ing to find these points. and the way to find 
out how severe is the cure, how much 
sugar and salt and saltpetre is in the ham, 
how it distributed, how the hams are, 
whether around the meat of the shankbone 
there is more salt than in the interior, how 
it has happened to sour, how it has been over- 
hauled, as they say, and all such points in 
every branch of the packing house industry. 

It is a very important thing to have your 
raw materials first of all analyzed, and then 
in any difficulty that might come up, have 
them investigated and studied. why they are 
and how they can be prevented. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: We thank you very 
much, Mr. Shayne, for coming here and giving 
us that valuable information. 


18 


is 


Discoloration of Oleo Oil. 


QUESTION: What is the cause of oleo oil 
getting green in winter, and how can it be 
prevented ? 

MR. CHAS. A. STERNE: I presume this 
was laid on me because I was probably born 
in an oleo tank. I dont’ know any other rea- 
son. But the cause for oleo oil turning green 
is undoubtedly exposure to the cold weather, 
and a temperature below 43. The tempera- 
ture does not always have to go to freezing 
to give us that condition, and that color is 
not always a green color. It takes on every 
known color there is—blue, yellow, brown. 
and everything of that sort, but it is nearly 
always attributed to frost, but not neces- 
sarily. The complaint usually comes from 
our foreign friends on the other side of the 
water. It seems to me to be a very plain 
cause, because it is obliged to travel through 


territory like Washington or Boston, where 
the product always receives more or less 
frosty treatment, and it is no wonder it 
turns green. 


But in all seriousness, the remedy for oil 
that is discolored lies in uniform tempera- 
ture, generally 40 degrees Fahrenheit to 50 
degrees. In shipping the goods in the win- 
ter time, the use of the refrigerator cars 
well iced should always be maintained, just 
in the summer time. Now, some of the 
packers have undertaken an extremely high 
cooking to avoid discoloring. That im- 
mediately destroys the constituent element 
of the product, and makes it unsalable. of 
course. The only solution any of them have 
arrived at so far has been only that of even 
temperature. 


Use of Salt in Curing Calfskins. 

QUESTION: What is the best salt to use 
for curing calf skins to prevent shrinkage 
and loss of albumen in the skin? 

MR. JOSEPH ALLERDICE (Indianapolis 
Abattoir Co., Indianapolis, Ind.): The ques- 
tion is: What the best salt to use for 
curing calf skins to prevent shrinkage and 
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loss of albumen in the skin? 1. I would use 
new salt of good quality, of medium coarse- 
ness, in a cellar maintained at a moderate 
temperature. Salt the skins after the ani- 
mal heat has left them, and do not leave 
the skins in salt longer than the time neces- 
sary for them to fully cure, say fifteen to 
thirty days, when they should be sold and 
go to the tanner. Then undoubtedly, skins 
carried in salt a long time depreciate in 
value, make poor leather and bring poor 
results to the tanner. It is supposed that 
skins carried in salt a long time, lose a 
large per cent. of the albumen. 

While looking for some information re- 
garding the albumen in calf skins, which 
1 did not find, I have found the following 
reference to albumen in blood, which I will 
quote here, thinking it may be of interest 
to the members of this Association: 

“Albumen is found in commerce in a dry 
state, being prepared both from the white 
of eggs and the serum of blood, eighty-four 
dozen of eggs producing about 1.2 gallons 
of white, which yields fourteen per cent. 
of commercial albumen, while the blood of 
five oxen produces about two pounds. 
Coagulated albumen is the white opaque 
substance, possessing the property of com- 
bining readily with a great many coloring 


materials, such as analine, violet and so 
forth. It is employed extensively in the 
arts, as in calico printing, in which it is 


used to fix figments, especially ultra marine, 
chrome yellow, ete., upon the fibers of cot- 
ton cloth, serving both a vehicle for the 
color, and as a varnish with aniline colors.” 

The foregoing suggests that as we have 
among our membership analytical chemists, 
if they would specialize on packinghouse 
work they might render valuable service to 
the Association in many ways, at a profit 
to themselves. 


Letter from Refrigerating Engineers. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: We have a letter 
here which reads as follows: 
Chicago, October 18, 1909. 
To the American Meat Packers’ Association, 
in convention assembled at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 
The American Society of Refrigerating En- 


gineers, in convention assembled in The 
Stratford Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, extends 


you its greetings and best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your deliberations, and, remarking 
the mutuality of our interests, cordially in- 
vites such of your members as feel they can 


spare the time from your own important 
discussions, to all of the courtesies of our 
meeting. 

Respectfully, 


LOUIS BLOCK, President. 
W. H. ROSS, Secretary. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, that is 
a very gracious and complimentary invitation 
from that association that is holding its ses- 
sion here in this city, and it certainly merits 
a reply from you. Now, if there is no ob- 
jection the president and secretary of this 
convention will reply to that communication 
from the Engineers. accepting the courtesy 
and assuring them the same good things that 
they wish us. We hear no objection, and 
such will be the. course. 

Now, gentlemen, I declare the convention 
adjourned until two o'clock. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Tuesday, Oct. 19, 1909, 2 p. 
THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we have 
here today a gentleman from the Master 
Butchers’ Association conveying a message of 
good will, the chairman of the legislative 
committee, Mr. Linehan, of Milwaukee, whom 
we have heard before, and we would like to 
hear from Mr. Linehan for a few minutes. 
ADDRESS BY MR. LINEHAN. 
MR. JOHN F. LINEHAN: Mr. Chairman 
and worthy brothers, I may add—Mr. O’Neil 
of New York City and myself are representa- 
tives here of the United Master Butchers of 


™m. 


America, and our position here reminds me 
somewhat of a story that with your kind 
permission I will relate. Up in our city 
there are two merchants who are doing busi- 
ness side by side, one an Irishman and the 
other a Jew. They are firm friends and are 
always fond of joking one another. Both 
of them are possessed with a rather flowing 
beard, like your worthy president, General 
Ryan, and one day here some time ago they 
were discussing the relative merits of the 
great Jews in history and the great Irishmen 
who made history; and in order to settle 
the matter satisfactorily they decided that 
for every great Jew that was acknowledged 
as a benefit to humanity, the Jew should be 
privileged to pull one strand of beard from 
the Irishman’s face, the Irishman, of course, 
reserving the same privilege with regard to 
leading Irishmen whose names he would 
present. 

The result was that the Jew won the toss 
and started in the battle by saying: “Well, 
Mike, there was Moses, he was the great law 
giver; you acknowledge that, don’t you?” 
Mike says: “Yes, he was a great man,” and 
the Jew reaches over and pulls a strand of 
beard out of Mike’s face. Mike stopped for 
a moment and then he said: “Well, there 
was Brian Boru in the early days of Ireland.” 
The Jew says: “Yes, that is so,” so the 
Irishman pulled a strand out of the Jew’s 
beard. Then it was the Jew’s turn and he 


VIERRE 
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said: “Well, there was David, that young 
fellow what slew Goliath, do you remember 
him?” Mike says: “Yes, I remember him, 
he was a great man.” So the Jew pulled a 
strand out of Mike’s face. Then Mike says: 
“There was Daniel O’Connor, the liberator of 
Ireland; no greater man ever lived.” So he 
pulled a strand out of the Jew’s beard. The 
Jew stepped up and said: “There were the 
Twelve Apostles, they were the founders of 
your religion,” and the old man grabs twelve 
strands. and pulls them all at once out of 
Mike’s beard. 

It was an awful strain on Mike, but he 
stood for a minute and he says to the Jew: 
“There was the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
one hundred thousand strong, all great men,” 
he says. And with that he reached over 
»ynd grabbed the Jew’s entire beard, to pull 
it out. (Laughter ard applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, you are in the position 
of *he Jew and we are in the position of the 
lrishma™: von represent probably a thousand 
or 1.209 men engaged in the packing interest 
of this country; we represent. or we are the 
representatives. rather, of 250.000 men en- 
gaged in the retail disposal of meats; we are 
close to the people, we are the people, we 





make public sentiment, we stand as a buffer 
between you and the ill-feeling that exists as 
a rule all over this land towards men en- 
gaged in the packing business. I do not know 
why, only it is true, unless it is through the 
ill-advised action of some of our public. offi- 
cials a few years ago in giving credence to 
that nonsensical work that was published 
here as being authoritative and appointing a 
committee composed of men who were preju- 
diced against all meat interests to investi- 
gate such interests. 

I cannot see any other reason, but the gen- 
eral sentiment of the people of this country 
is prejudicial to the packers of this country, 
and the only ones to counteract that and save 
your names from being besmirched are the 
retail dealers, who are in direct contact with 
the people of this country, because the general 
opinion is that every man engaged in the 
packing business wears horns! And it. is 
for us to educate these people to the fact 
that you are business men, engaged in a busi- 
ness that is legitimate, that you are all anx- 
ious to provide for the health and welfare 
and the public well-being of this whole 
country. 

We want to work in conjunction with you; 
and our committee was appointed to come 
here to you and extend the hand of friend- 
ship and fellowship, and we would like to 
have a joint committee composed of members 
from both organizations to meet and dis- 
cuss measures that will come up. We have 
grievances; you will have some, and we are 
perfectly willing to submit our grievances to 
that committee. If you have anything 
against us, I am sure we would be only too 
glad to remedy it. 

Now, there are many things to come up, 
A gentleman called my attention to a meas- 
ure here which I think is very meritorious, 
and he stated to me that at the present time 
there is no redress from the action of the 
inspector who represents the Government and 
condemns meat that has been passed on and 
paid for by the packer. It is not right. There 
may be other things. For instance, if a piece 
of meat falls from a table in your cutting 
room, it is immediately consigned to the 
tank. It is optional with the inspector there 
—who is very often a tyrant—to do as he 
pleases. There should be general action 
taken. 

If you folks have a carload of hogs and 
have a certain percentage of the hogs that 
are condemned by the Goverenment, you have 
to add it to the cost of the balance and the 
public has to pay for that. The Government 
is perfectly willing to reimburse any indi- 
vidual when his property is taken, so that 
he shall not suffer loss through the action 
of the Government. And I do not see why 
‘hat rule should not apply to this great in- 
dustry as well as to others. 

I do not mean to take up your time. I 
realize that you have a great deal of business 
to attend to, but I want you to realize that 
without us you do not amount to a hill of 
beans; and we want you to feel the brotherly 
love that exists between you and us, and that 
we are anxious there should be co-operation 
in every effort that is for the benefit of the 
ereatest industry of this country. (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we thank 
Mr. Linehan for his very graceful words, his 
creeting to this association, and the message 
of friendship he conveys on the part of the 
butchers. and we assure him that the friendly 
feeling is reciprocated. 

Now, gentlemen. the first business in order 
is the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Before going into that, in order that 
these proceedings may be quite parliamentary 
in form. T would suggest that the regular 
order of business we had on this morning be 
susnended to hear the reports of these com- 
mittees, and a motion to that effect will now 
be in order. 

\ MFMBER: I make such a motion. 

THE PRFSIDENT: The motion has been 
made; does it meet with a second? (Motion 
seconded.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
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heard the motion. All who are in favor of 
it signify by saying aye, all opposed, no. 
The ayes have it; it is so ordered. Now we 





will hear the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions as read by Mr. McCarthy, our 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Demand Indemnity for Condemnation Losses. 

THE SBPORETARY: 

Whereas, An experience of three years has 
demonstrated the fact that the meat pack- 
ers of this country have accepted the Meat 
Inspection Law in good faith, and have hon- 
orably and conscientiously conformed to its 
provisons without faltering or evasion; and 
that they have patiently and uncomplain- 
ingly obeyed the severe and drastic require- 
ments of the law imposed upon them, and 

Whereas, They have withdrawn from their 
working capital or have been compelled to 
extend their indebtedness by more than $20,- 
000,000, for the purpose of reconstructing and 
improving their plants so as to bring them 
into conformity with the conditions and 
standards required by law, and 

Whereas, They have also borne the loss on 
post-mortem condemnations of animals, pur- 
chased in the open market and paid for as 
sound, healthy stock at the highest prevail- 
ing market prices; the losses thus sustained 
by the meat packers have amounted to not 
less than $15,000,000 in the three years, and 

Whereas, They have been compelled to look 
on helplessly while their property was seized 
and taken possession of by Government offi- 
cials, and confiscated and condemned, without 
recourse or indemnity, and 

Whereas, The only justification for this 
seizure of private property is that it is done 
to preserve public health, and this under a 
government founded on the principle of 
“qual Rights to All, Special Privileges to 
None”; and 

Whereas, Though meat packers are the 
only class of people required by law to suffer 
a private loss through the operation of a 
law FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE, no attempt has ever been made 
by the Government to reimburse the meat 
packers for the loss of their property, there- 
by placing the burden upon the whole people, 
who receive the benefit from it; be it 

RESOLVED, That Congress is respectfully 
— to pass the neeessary laws reim- 
yursing meat packers for animals and food- 
stuffs condemned and confiscated for the pub- 
lic health and benefit. 

And the committee moves the adoption of 
this resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, there is a 
resolution with the right ring to it, the ring 
of honesty, fair play and a square deal; 
that is all we want; we ask no special privi- 
leges, we only want equality with our fellow 
citizens and that we demand. The question 
before you, gentlemen, is on the adoption of 
the resolution as read. Are there any re- 
marks? All in favor of the resolution say 
aye; those opposed, no. The ayes have it; it 
is carried unanimously; the resolution is 
adopted as a part of the proceedings of this 
convention. (Loud applause.) 

Favor Action to Wipe Out Animal Disease. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, There is an economic loss to the 
United States every year conservatively esti- 
mated at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 be- 
cause of live stock diseases, and 

Whereas, The loss of this amount of what 
would otherwise be healthy food seriously 
affects the selling prices of the remaining 
food products, and 

Whereas, This loss is almost entirely pre- 
ventable if proper measures are taken to 
eradicate disease in live stock, be it 

RESOLVED, That the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture be requested to take 
such practical and active steps as will cause 
the ultimate reduction of live stock disease, 
and with the least possible loss of time; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that this is one of the most im- 
portant questions confronting the -Govern- 
ment of this country, and that its impor- 


tance is worthy of the immediate attention 
ol our highest officials, owing to the rapidly 
increasing diseases which are threatening our 
meat supply. 

And the committee moves the adoption of 
this resolution. 

(Adopted.) 

Asks President Taft to Act. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, The Meat Inspection Law, under 
the guidance of Secretary Wilson and his 
competent Bureau Officials, is now being effi- 
ciently administered, and 

Whereas, It is highly important that the 
people of all foreign countries should know 
of the very rigid inspection regulations which 
are enforced under this law, and 

Whereas, These regulations and inspections 
are an absolute guarantee to all the world 
that American meat food products are sound, 
healthful, wholesome and fit in every way 
for human food, be it 

RESOLVED, That this association, repre- 
senting the largest and most important in- 
dustry in the country, in convention duly as- 
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Committee on Resolutions. 
sembled, respectfully requests the President 
of the United States to include in his annual 
message to Congress a special paragraph, 
emphasizing the statements contained in the 
foregoing preamble. And the committee 
moves its adoption. (Applause.) 
(Unanimously carried.) 


Proper Investigation of Food Questions. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, The Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
rendered many decisions seriously affecting 
food interests, and 

Whereas, Some of the most important of 
these have been proved by more competent 
authorities to have been passed upon er- 
roneous premises, and 

Whereas, Owing to the congested popula- 
tions of present-day life, and the changed 
conditions necessary for furnishing non-pro- 
ducers of food stuffs with the necessities of 
life, it is essential to know all of the exact 
facts with regard to the proper method of 
handling and transporting such food stuffs, 
and that advantage should be taken of every 
means of getting such food stuffs to con- 
sumers in the most hygienic, as well as sani- 
tary condition, be it 


RESOLVED, That we urgently and seri- 
ously request the United States Government, 
through its proper officers, to refer to a com- 
petent commission all questions of impor- 
tance which have been passed upon by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, and which have not 
been investigated by more competent authori- 
ties, in order that all of these important 
questions may be finally and decisively set- 
tled. And it is understood in this resolution 
that we especially refer to decisions made by 
the Bureau of Chemistry restricting the uses 
of modern methods of preservation, and we 
especially ask the United States Government, 
through a competent commission, to investi- 
gate all the so-called modern preservatives, 
except those which have been investigated, 
and passed upon by a competent commission. 
And the committee moves its adoption. (Ap- 
plause.) 

(Adopted without an opposing vote.) 


Pledge Support to Taft Administration. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas. We have the utmost confidence im 
our nation’s President, Hon. William H. Taft; 
we regard. him as a wise, prudent, discreet 
and broad-minded statesman; as one who 
will not be swayed in the discharge of his 
duties by baseless rumors or unfounded pub- 
lic clamor, and who will treat men, no mat- 
ter in what legitimate line of industry they 
may be engaged, according to their deserts 
and with the strictest fairness, justice and 
impartiality, be it 

RESOLVED, That we pledge our hearty 
support, not as politicians, but as loyal, pa- 
triotic American citizens, merchants and 
business men, to the present administration, 
and we confidently believe that under Presi- 
dent Taft’s conservative and statesmanlike 
administration, the country will soon recover 
from the recent business depression and enter 
upon a career of unprecedented and perma- 
nent prosperity. To this end the American 
Meat Packers will contribute all in their 
power to help make the Meat Inspection Law 
a success, thus elevating the standard of 
American meat products above that of any 
other country. And the committee moves 
the adoption of this resolution. (Applause.) 

( Adopted.) 


Advice to the Paris Food Congress. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, There is now in session a meet- 
ing of individuals and associations interested 
in food questions, and representing many na- 
tions at Paris, and 

Whereas, It is part of the program of 
that meeting to consider many questions 
which are of the highest importance to food 
manufacturers, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Meat 
Packers’ Association in convention assem- 
bled, respectively urges and requests the 


Paris Food Congress to secure information 
and opinions from only the highest authority 
upon all subjects of issue, and wherever pos- 
sible that it eliminate the opinions of all al- 
leged authorities who may have a personal 
interest in the final decisions of the congress; 
that it is the sense of this resolution that 
all decisions of this and similar congresses 
should be based upon exact competent in- 
formation, and be absolutely free of preju- 
dice or of personal interest. And the com- 
mittee moves the adoption of this resolution. 
( Adopted.) 


Thanks to Committee and Others. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, The General Entertainment, Ban- 
quet and Press Committees of the associa- 
tion have worked long and earnestly for the 
very successful convention now drawing to a 
close, and 

Whereas, Every member of this association 
is indebted to the collective members of these 
committees for a most interesting, enjoyable 
and profitable convention, be it 

RESOLVED, That a vote of 
tendered to the members 
tees with the assurance 
that their efforts 


thanks be 
of these commit- 
of the association 
have been deeply and 
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heartily appreciated. And the committee 
moves the adoption of this resolution and 
suggests a rising vote. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the resolution as read, thanking the 
committee which have contributed so much 


to our comfort, our convenience and our 
pleasure. Gentlemen, are you ready for the 
question. All who are in favor of this reso- 


lution will signify it by rising to their feet. 

(The convention gave unanimous response 
as suggested by rising to their feet.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Thank you, gentle- 
men; it is unanimously carried by the rising 
vote. 

To the Butchers and Stock Raisers. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, Official representatives of the re- 
tail butchers’ and live stock raisers’ associa- 
tions have honored us with their presence at 
this meeting and have evidenced their good 
will and desire to co-operate with us on all 
matters of mutual interest, be it 

RESOLVED, That a vote of appreciation 
be tendered to the representatives of these 
associations, with the assurance that we will 
be more than pleased to have them with us 
and to join in our councils at all future 
annual meetings. 

The committee moves the adoption of this 
resolution. (Applause.) 

(Adopted.) 


Thanks to the Speakers. 


THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, The technical papers read at this 
meeting have afforded a vast amount of valu- 
able and instructive information to the asso- 
ciation, and 

Whereas, The authors of these papers have 
spent their time and energy and have given 
of the fruits of their experience and thought 
for the general welfare, be it 

RESOLVED, That a sincere vote of thanks 
be tendered to the authors of such technical 
papers, and that each of them be apprised 
of this action. 

And the committee moves the adoption of 
this resolution. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it is 
timely and exceedingly fitting that a reso- 
lution of this sort should be adopted by 
the convention. All who favor the motion 
as read by the Secretary signify it by say- 
ing aye, those opposed no; the ayes have it, 
it is so ordered. 

Thanks to Government and State Officials. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, Various officials of the United 
States or State Governments have shown 
many courtesies and hearings to committees 
of this association, and 

Wheras, These officials have given us every 
opportunity for making fair, impartial and 
important representations to them, be it 

RESOLVED, That a vote of thanks of this 
association be tendered to each and all such 
officials. 

And the committee moves the adoption of 
this resolution. 

(Adopted.) 

Thanks to the Retiring Officers. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, Much or all of the success which 
has attended the formation and existence of 
this Association has been due to the untiring 
and unselfish efforts of those of its officers 
who are now voluntarily relinquishing their 
honors to others; be it 

RESOLVED, That a vote of thanks, ac- 
companied by the heartfelt good wishes of 
this association, he tendered to its retiring 
otlicers, 

THE SECRETARY: 
moves its adoption. Gentlemen, as [ said 
last year, I believe IT am not one of the re- 
tiring kind; I am not of retiring disposition. 
As General Ryan refuses to put the motion, 
[ will do so. All those in favor of it say 
aye. It is unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: Thank you. 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of 
the committee on resolutions, which you 
have adopted severally; I think a motion 


And the committee 


will be in order to adopt the report as a and heartfelt expression of loss in that the 


whole, in order to keep our proceedings regu- 
lar. A motion has been made and seconded 
to adopt the report of the committee as a 
whole; all those in favor of it say aye, 
those opposed no; the ayes have it; it is so 
ordered. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next business 
before you, gentlemen, is the report of your 
auditing committee. Our Secretary will now 
read the report of that committee. 

THE SECRETARY: Your Auditing Com- 
mittee has examined the books, checks, 
vouchers and accounts of the treasurer and 
has found them to be absolutely correct. 
We desire to compliment the treasurer, Mr. 
Joseph L. Roth, upon the thorough and sys- 
tematic manner in which he has kept his 
records during his term of office. 

(Signed) THE AUDITING COMMITTEE, 

John J. Felin, 
Chas. A. Sterne. 

And the committee moves the adoption of 
this report. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: As that is about alt 
the salary our worthy treasurer is going to 
get, I know you will give it to him with a 
free heart. (Laughter.) The question, 
gentlemen, is on the adoption of the reso- 
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lution; all those in favor of it say aye, 
those opposed no; the ayes have it, unani- 
mously. 
REPORT OF OBITUARY COMMITTEE. 
THE PRESIDENT: Now, gentlemen, we 
have next a sad duty to perform. We are 
all human and many who were in strength 


and vigor, affliated with this association, 
have passed to the Great Beyond. It is 


eminently proper and in good taste that we 
should recognize at our annual gathering such 
men as those of our brethren in the strife. 
We appointed a Committee on Obituary, and 
that committee is now prepared with its re- 
port, and the secretary, Mr. McCarthy, will 
read such report. 

THE SECRETARY: 

Whereas, an All-Wise and Just Providence 
wills that some of our members must pass 
to the Great Unknown with each recurring 
year, and 

Whereas, It is an ennobling sentiment for 
us to indicate our feeling of loss in the death 
of those who have more than borne their 
shate of responsibilities and labors while 
associated with us, and to express our grati- 
tude for the pleasures past association with 
them has bestowed upon us; be it 

RESOLVED, that the American Meat 
Packers’ Association in annual convention 
assembled, here puts on record its sincere 


following members have been called from us 
by their Creator: 


Jesse N. Sulzberger, 

T. H. Wheeler, 

C. M. Bailey, 

Matthew Ryan, 

Morris Adler, 

E. S. Birkenwald, 

Edward Valk, 

S. Grabenheimer, 

Simon O’Donnell, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these minutes 
be sent to the families of our deceased mem- 
bers, with the assurance of our sympathy 
and respect. 

(Signed) OBITUARY COMMITTEE, 
Chas. G. Schmidt, Chairman, 
Chas. E. Roth. 

THE PRESIDENT: The adoption of the 
report ought to be by a rising vote; all in 
favor of the adoption of this report will rise 
to their feet. (The convention responded 
unanimously by rising vote.) 

Thank you, gentlemen. The report is 
adopted by a rising vote, unanimously. 


ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBERS. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the cus- 
tom has been inaugurated in our association 
to recognize men who have been a long 
time engaged in this business, and who have 
become eminent in the trade and identified 
with the work of packing. We have estab- 
lished a list of what is known as Honorary 
Members; we add to that list from time to 
time, and there have been some names pre- 
sented this year, to take their places on that 
roll of honor, which the secretary will now 
read. 

THE SECRETARY:  (Reading.) 

George Strause, United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany, New York. 

Samuel W. Allerton, Pittsburg Provision 
& Packing Company, Pittsburg. 

Jacob E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

J. Ogden Armour, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Louis F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago. 

Edward Morris, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Edward Tilden, National Packing Company, 
Chicago. 

Jeremiah Dunlevy, Dunlevy & Bro., Pitts- 
burg. 

Chas. Wolff, Sr.. Wolff Packing Company, 
Topeka, Kas. 


William Zoller, Wm. Zoller Company, 
Pittsburg. 
John V. Maescher, Maescher & Company, 


Cincinnati, O. 

I move that they be added to the roll of 
honorary members. 

(Unanimously carried amid applause.) 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, gentlemen, we 
have gotten down in the routine of our work 
to one particular and interesting point. We 
elect every year officers to take charge of 
the association for a year to come. Your 
nominating committee is now ready to report 
the list of names for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. McCarthy will read the report. 

THE SECRETARY: Your Nominating 
Committee begs to report the following nomi- 
nations for officers, for the year 1909-1910: 

For President, Charles Rohe (prolonged 
applause). 

THE PRESIDENT: 
to see you. 

MR. ROHE: Gentlemen, I appreciate the 
honor that you have conferred upon me and 
the confidence that you have shown in nomi- 
nating me as president of your. association. 
I propose to follow on the lines of our prede- 
cessors and hope with the assistance of the 
executive committee to handle all matters 
that come before us to your satisfaction. I 
thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

THE SECRETARY: For vice-president, 
Joseph Allerdice.. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I just want to say 
one word: Three years ago a little coterie 
assembled down at the Grand Pacific Hote} 


Mr. Rohe, we all want 
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one cold—very cold—morning in October, for 
I believe it was the first day under the new 
inspection law, and that made it colder still. 
(Laughter. And we formed some sort of 
an organization to get the packers together, 
united on a common platform for their best 
interests. There were only a few gathered 
there, but in that few was the gentleman 
who has been named for president, Mr. Rohe, 
and the gentleman who has been named for 
your vice-president, Mr. Allerdice. He is one 
of the Old Guard, and I would like Mr. 
Allerdice to step forward. (Applause.) If 
there ever was a man who deserves this com- 
pliment, it is our friend, Joseph Allerdice. 
( Applause.) 

MR. ALLERDICE: Gentlemen, I thank 
you very much for this honor, and I hope 
that I will be able to assist in helping for- 
ward the interests of this organization. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

THE SECRETARY: For secretary, 
George L. McCarthy, of New York. (Pro- 
longed applause and cries of “Speech.”) 

Mr. McCARTHY: Gentlemen, I am noth- 
ing of a speech maker, I leave that all to my 
side partner here the General; and the most 
that I can say is that my heart is abso- 
lutely in this association. in its suecess, and 
in the suecess of the packinghouse industry, 
and if the work that I have to do in connec- 
tion with the details of the organization has 
met with your satisfaction, J] can assure you 
that I am amply repaid and I thank you for 
bestowing upon me your further confidence 
by nominating me for this place again, for 
another year, and I assure you I will try to 
deserve your esteem. (Applause.) 

THE SECRETARY: For treasurer, Michael 
Hoffman, of Cincinnati. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, Mr. Hoff- 
man is not present, but I assure you, gentle- 
men, that your funds will be placed in good 
and competent hands. And another thing 
that perhaps may qualify him for such an 
honor as the one that it is proposed to 
bestow upon him here. is that he is very 
prominent in the “Cincinnati bunch.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE SECRETARY: For chairman of the 
Executive Committee, A. G. Glick, of Brit- 
tain & Company. Marshalltown, Iowa. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Glick. 

MR. GLICK. Gentlemen, I thank you sin- 
cerely and I thank you also for honoring the 
State of Iowa, and I hope that I may be 


found competent for the position and am 
sure that I will be under the guidance of 
President Rohe. Mr. Allerdice and Mr. 


McCarthy. I thank you again. (Applause.) 
THE SECRETARY: Other members of 
the executive committee: Oscar F. Mayer, 
of O. F. Mayer & Brother, Chicago. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
THE PRESIDENT: 
ent? (No response.) 
THE SECRETARY: 
G. H. Hammond 
plause.) 
THE 
ent? I 
you in 


Is Mr. Mayer pres 


my. ¥.- 2. 
Company, 


Fuller, of 
Chieago. (Ap- 
PRESIDENT: Is Mr. Fuller pres- 
am afraid your modesty will hurt 
life, Mr. Fuller. Mr. Fuller, gentle- 
men. (Applause.) 

MR. FULLER: I thank very much 
for this honor. I know that with all these 
illustrious people ahead of me there will not 
be any trouble at all in fulfilling the duties 
of this offce. 

THE SECRETARY: Jacob C. Dold, of 
J. C. Dold Packing Company, Buffalo. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: 
men and loyal 
old reliable 
pany. 


you 


One of our stanchest 
members, gentlemen, of the 
firm of J. C. Dold Packing Com- 
(Applause 

MR. J.-C. DOLD: I 
men, for the honor 
I believe among others that the time 
rever more ripe for carrying out of the 
eminently business-like resolutions just 
adopted. and I will try and do my share in 
the that 
end 

THE SECRETARY: 
the Pittsburg Provision 
pary, Pittsburg 


thank you, gentle 
bestowed upon me, and 


was 


committee toward accomplishing 
Charles H. Ogden, of 


and Packing Com- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
(Applause.) 

MR. OGDEN: I thank you, gentlemen, for 
the honor. I shall fill the ‘office of the very 
best of my ability. I thank you. 

THE SECRETARY: Jacob Beiswanger, of 
D. B. Martin Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Ogden, gentlemen. 


THE PRESIDENT: Is Mr. Beiswanger 
present? (No reply.) 

THE SECRETARY: Mr. Pierre Garneau, 
of the Krey Packing Company, St. Louis. 
(Applause. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: We would like to 


hear from Mr. Garneau. 

MR. GARNEAU: Gent’emen, I appreciate 
the honor you have given me, to be a member 
of this board. I will do my best to sustain 
and give them all the assistance I can in 
their good work. (Applause.) 

THE SECRETARY: Mr. George A. Hor- 
mel, of Geo. A. Hormel & Company, Austin, 
Minn. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
ent? (No response.) 

THE SECRETARY: Now, gentlemen, in 
order to keep the other twelve straight, the 
committee has nominated Mr. E. W. Penley, 
of Auburn, Maine. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The only thing to 
make this association a big thing in every 
respect is to add Mr. Penley to it. 

MR. AGAR: We have Mr, Beiswanger and 
Mr. Hormel here. » 


Is Mr. Hormel pres- 





JAMES 8. 


AGAR 
& Provision Co., 


Chairman Committee on 


(Western Packing Chicago) 


Nominations, 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Hormel and Mr. 
Jeiswanger, there they are gentlemen; take 
a good look at them. 


MR. HORMEL: This is too sudden, too 
exciting. (Laughter and applause.) 
THE PRESIDENT: There is Mr. Penley. 


(Applause. ) 
State of Maine. 

MR. PENLEY: Gentlemen, I am afraid 
you have made a mistake; I am afraid you 
have selected the wrong man. 


Mr. Penley, gentlemen, from the 


A VOICE: It doesn’t look like it, judging 
by your size. (Laughter.) 


“MR. PENLEY: I thank you for the honor. 

THE SECRETARY: And the committee, 
Mr. President, moves that one ballot be cast 
for the entire set of officers and committees. 

THE PR¥SIDENT: Now, gentlemen, I 
know it will give the newly nominated gen- 
tlemen a shock to know that they have been 
returning their thanks prior to their elec- 


tion. (Laughter and applause.) But I do 
sincerely hone ard trust that you will not 


go back on them now. And they have gone 


so far. and all the nice spneeches, and the 
modesty ard evervthing else, all gone for 


raught? 


a body of 


No, centlemen, you are too manly 
men for that. So that a motion 
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will now be in order to direct the secretary 
to cast a ballot representing the vote of this 
constituency for the gentlemen named. Are 
you ready for the question? (Question.) All 
who are in favor of it say aye; those op- 
posed, no. The ayes have it, gentlemen. 
Preserve your souls in peace, you are all 
elected. (Applause.) 


THE QUESTION BOX AGAIN. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Now, gentlemen, we 
are ready for unfinished business. We will 
take up the “Question Box,” for there are 
some matters that need attention here, where 
we left off. 


Best Method of Whitening Lard. 


QUESTION: What is the best method of 
whitening lard other than the fuller’s earth 
process, which is altogether destructive of 
flavor? ; 

MR. W. B. ALLBRIGHT (The Allbright-Nell 
Company, Chicago): Mr. President, and gen- 
tlemen of the convention: I want to eal) 
your attention to the fact that there is a 
misstatement on the face of it in this ques- 
tion. ‘The question is, “What is the best 
method of whitening lard other than the full- 
er’s earth process, which is altogether de- 
structive of flavor?” 

That part which states that fuller’s earth 
is destructive of flavor is wrong. Now, full- 
er’s earth has been used for thirty years; it 
is the best friend of the lard refiner, has been 
for that length of time, and I cannot let this 
opportunity go by without saying that we all 
should stand by our old friend, fuller’s earth, 
as it has served its purpose well and is still 
doing this; and if you know how to use it 
you can get very fine results from it still. 

Now, with this eliminated from the ques- 
tion, what is the best method of whitening 
lard other than the fuller’s earth process? 
The important thing in this question is to 
know that the way to whiten lard is to in- 
corporate a little amount of air in it, in 
order to make it look whiter. That is a per- 
fectly fair and legitimate thing to do. I 
speak of it in order to verify this question 
of whitening. You may take lard and handle 
it as you like, as to cooling, refrigeration, 
manipulation and so on, and one man will 
bring it out white and another yellow, but 
ten to one the man that brings it over look- 
ing white has not whitened the lard at all; 
he has simply incorporated a little air, and 
that is a very good thing to do. 

Now, in finding out the bottom of this 
question—I have been unable to find that 
bottom. I have worked simply as one in- 
terested in the subject of finding out how 
to handle this because it is fundamental; 
and I will say that the best method I know 
of to whiten lard without the use of fuller’s 
earth is the old Allen cooler. For the past 
thirty years probably you have all known 
of the Allen air cooler, and it is the same old 
machine that it used to be; and while there 
may have been improvements, it has stood 
the test of time, and people who have been 
refining lard for many vears are still vetting 
satisfactory results with the Allen cooler. 

Now, there are many ways or forms of 
doing the same thine but the all-important 
point with any machine is that the people 
who use it have got to have brains. 
(Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: 


some 


Gentlemen, there are 
only a few more of these. We have con- 
eluded to omit a few unimportant ones in 
order to expedite the business this afternoon. 


Why Do Packers Extend Credit? 


QUESTION: Why do packers extend more 
than one week’s credit to customers 
thev heve to pav cash for livestock ? 

MR. F. F. KLINCK (Klinek Packing Com- 
pany. Buffalo, N. Y.): Mr. President and 
Gentlemen. T am not an expert on credit, 
but I will trv to explain to you how our 
hovse treats that subject. Before I start I 
would like to mention one thing, and that is 
that I believe that credit is a custom or 
habit. We have carload customers who pos- 
sibly are entitled to some credit. It is our 


when 
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custom to sell to those customers on a cash 
basis with draft and bill of lading attached. 
We have wholesale grocers who pay their 
bills in ten days because we allow them 
one-half of 1 per cent for paying those bills 
that way. We have the small marketmen 
with no financial standing, and it is custom- 
ary to sell to that trade C. O. D. 

Now, we come to what we think the most 
desirable customer, and that is the old-time 
customer, the one that has been trading 
with us for years, has been loyal to the 
house and loyal to the goods. That is the 
customer that we extend a credit to of 
thirty days. He receives: his statement at 
the end of thirty days; he pays that state- 
ment promptly in full;. and we do not be- 
lieve that it is good business policy to 
change that customer’s custom of paying 
these bills monthly to weekly, and that is 
the reason we extend credit beyond one week 
to some of our customers. And pay cash for 
our livestock. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We thank Mr. Klinck 
for his very valuable opinions on that sub- 
ject. 

Best Method for Exterminating Rats. 


QUESTION: What is the best method for 
exterminating rats? 

PRESIDENT RYAN: If anybody has a 
confidential method of doing that, I wish you 
would reveal it to us. We won’t give you 
away. A name has been suggested to me, 
that of Mr. H. C. Lowes of Peoria. — 

MR. LOWES: I doubt whether anybody 
has a remedy for exterminating rats, but 
there are lots of people who have got some 
means of minimizing the rat nuisance. I 
have experimented along that line, and been 
partially successful, simply because I was 
compelled to do so, owing to the loss. Last 
year the rat proposition was up here, and 
everybody considered it a sort of a joke, and 
that was all there was to it, by simply 
passing it by. 

But it is more than a joke. It is an expen- 
sive joke. I not only feel that it is the 
loss and injury by the rat proposition, but it 
is mainly because of the unclean, unsanitary 


condition. There are some houses not as 
strong along some lines as others. For in- 


stance, there is a packinghouse I know of 
that has a large cattle-feeding business, and 
their plant makes not only a cattle-feeding 
place, but also a rat-feeding place. Now, if 
we could keep rats out with cement. and con- 
crete absolutely, then we wouldn’t be hurt. 

Heretofore we were enabled to keep them 
down to a very reasonable extent by the use 
of poison, but, as you know, gentlemen, the 
Government quite recently prohibited the use 
of poison altogether in that connection. The 
result is we use other means, such rat 
traps and cats, with very good success, 
but as far as catching rats they sometimes 
lay down on the job. We still lay poison 
around the outside of the place, in places 
where the rats congregate. Where the rats 
absolutely bore a hole, where we used to put 
poison, we now put galvanized iron up three 
or four feet. Then in addition to that, the 
Government has not restricted us from the 
use of dogs following the night watchmen. 
We also have quite a herd of dogs that go 
around with the night watchman, not for his 
safety, but for catching the rats, and that 
is about as much as we can do in an old 
house. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: We thank you, Mr. 
Lowes, for your very excellent suggestions 
along that line. 


Educate Public to Demand U. S. Inspected 
Goods. 


QUESTION: Can we take any action 
which will educate the public to know the 
value of U. S. inspected meats and meat- 
fool products? 

MR. CHARLES E. ROTH (Cincinnati): 
This is an important and serious proposition. 
Large sums of money are paid out by the 
large advertisers of provisions, calling the 
consumer’s attention to Government in- 
spected goods, but this does not seem to im- 
press the public in the right spirit of insist- 
ing on inspected goods. 


as 





Now, I believe that the Government should 
make itself felt by circulation through the 
regular channels of mail delivery, such as 
they do in reporting weather conditions. 

Politics in our local cities is at the time 
an important factor that demoralizes good 
intentions. We all know that State, county 
and city laws apparently seem to be O. K. 
as to the requirement from local inspectors 
for health, but, as above stated, prosecutions 
don’t take place, and in consequence in many 
places in the United States animals are 
bought up by houses not having inspection 
at a little less price than the careful selec- 
tions that must take place by the buyer for 
the Government plant, and this immediately 
puts our members at a disadvantage. So if 
we all pull together by request from our 
Congressmen and Senators, who represent us 
in Washington. it is possible that we could 
get the United States Government to recog- 
nize us in letting the general public know 
that the Government itself is backing United 
States inspected plants. (Applause.) 


A Canadian View on Inspection. 


MR. GUNN (Gunn’s, Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada): Mr. President, I might say, over in 
our country in this connection— 

PRESIDENT RYAN: What is the 
please ? 

MR. GUNN: My name is Gunn. 


name, 


GEORGE A. HORMEL 


(Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.» 
Metaber Executive Committee. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, I forgot. 
Toronto, Canada, desires to fire her gun off 


in this convention, and she sent her Gunn 
here. (Applause). Mr. Gunn appears, gen- 


tlemen, in two capacities. His name is Gunn, 
and from all we can hear of Mr. Gunn at 
home he is the man behind the gun. 

MR. GUNN: At home they call me the 
son-of-a-gun. (Great laughter.) 

I was going to say in this connection in 
regard to getting the Government to take 
some interest in bringing inspected meat be- 
fore the public, that they were good enough 
this year at ovr Toronto Exposition to select 
some very bad of tuberculosis, ani- 
mals especially, beef especially, and they had 
several of their inspectors there giving lec- 
tures and handing out literature showing the 


cases 


number of condemnations of animals that 
took place, and pointing out the diseased 
condition of the animals, and in that way 


educating the public to buy only inspected 
meats.* 

I think it had a good effect, and it would 
appear to me if you could get in your large 
centers or exposition places, expositions of 
this kind, or exhibits of this kind, and cir- 
culate literature, that the public would be 
so educated that they would be very free to 
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ask for inspected meats, and in that way I 
think you would accomplish some good. 

While I am on my feet, I must thank you, 
Mr. President and gentlemen of the Associa- 
tion, for being so good as to take outsiders 
as members of your Association, and I ap- 
preciate it. If I may. constitute myself a 
deputation from Canada, as I believe I am 
the only one here, I will thank you very 
kindly for your cordiality to us and in ex- 
tending the right of membership to us. 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Mr. Gunn’s coming 
here to this convention shows the very kind- 
ly feeling that exists in some other coun- 
tries toward our great meat industry. 

In Regard to Local Inspection. 

MR. GIBBONS (Houston Packing Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex.):° In discussing the 
question before the house at this moment, I 
want to say I have given the matter consid- 
erable thought and investigation with refer- 
ence to meat bearing the United States in- 
spection stamp. We have spent considerable 
time and money to test the importance and 
the value of that stamp, and I am frank to 
state my success has not been any too great. 
It seems to me it is the province of this con- 
vention through its proper committee to co- 
operate with the municipal authorities with 
a view of pressing upon them the importance 
of municipal inspection. 

I don’t think that we will ever be able 
to arouse the public enthusiasm to a suf- 
ficient extent to do us any material good 
without co-operation from our home points. 
I am not putting this in the form of a 
motion, but I submit it for your considera- 
tion, that a committee of this Association 
be empowered with authority to communi- 
cate with municipal authorities and points 
maintaining United States inspection estab- 
lishments, being authorized to enlighten 
them on the scope of the United States in- 
spection, and impress upon them the im- 
portance of that work. I believe through 
that channel we will accomplish more good 
than in any other way. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, I think 
the motion of the gentleman is a very proper 
one and right to the point and purpose. You 
make that a motion, do you? 

MR. GIBBONS: I make that the motion. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion of Mr. Gibbons. Are you 
read for the question? The motion, as [ 
gathered it from where the gentleman stood, 
is that this body appoint a committee to 
confer with municipal authorities with re- 
gard to the Government inspection— 

MR. GIBBONS: And furnish the necessary 
data. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: And furnish the 
necessary data to the municipal and Govern- 
ment authorities, that they may co-operate 
in extending the system. Are you ready for 
the motion? (Motion prevailed.) 

PRESIDENT RYAN: The motion is car- 
ried. The committee will be appointed by 
the Chair and announced through The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


Against Exemptions Under the Meat Law. 

MR. STEWART (Jacob Vogel & Sons, 
Cincinnati, O.): Mr. President and gentle- 
men, what I wanted to take up was that 
question, “Can we take any action which 
will educate the public to know the value 
of U. S. inspected meat food products?” 
This, to my personal knowledge. is of great 
importance to the packers, as well as to the 
trade handling the products of these estab- 
lishments. 

Action can and should be taken in this 
matter, but which is the best method is the 
question. You have inspection—you are 
going to continue to have it, so boost it and 
demand more of it. It don’t go far enough. 
It should cover every form of slaughter, 
whether in the large packinghouse or on the 
farm, for if they want to make inspection 
effective, then all animals for food of any 
kind or anywhere should be inspected. Boost, 
don’t knock. This way you will educate the 
public. 

The Government allows exemption to farm- 
ers and other small concerns; it also allows 
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uninspected meat food products to be 


shipped from one State to the other by mer- 
chants who have obtained exemption for the 
purpose of shipping country cured meats into 
inter-State trade. 

It is a fact that some of these so-styled 
“farmer packers” are of considerable size and 
do quite a business in this way, as well as 
locally, and all of their products are touted 
to the skies as being country cured. 

Now, gentlemen, do you ever hear any- 
one in any way cast any reflection on that 
particular style of cure or product and so- 
styled home-killed meats? These same farm- 
ers and local butchers, curers of country 
meats, not only kill their own raising of 
stock, but go out in the markets and buy 
the same as you do. Does it stand to rea- 
son that all the stock raised and killed by 
them are free from disease? If, as you 
know, there are frequently diseased stock 
run into the market, if you get them, don’t 
they ? 

In speaking of country-cured meat I am 
reminded of an incident to which several 
packers and myself were witnesses. We 
made a little trip into Kentucky on some 
business, and while waiting for certain 
things we were entertained with a good old- 
fashioned country hog-killing. Three or four 
farmers rounded up a hog in the hog lot, and 
with an old-style long-barreled rifle they 
proceeded to the slaughter. They fired at 
the animal a number of times, hitting him 
in different parts of the head and neck, and, 
running out of ammunition, they chased him 
under the barn and proceeded to beat him 
to death. Then, only partly bleeding him 
after this, they went some three hundred 
yards and hitched up a horse, All this time 
the hog was lying in the sun on the ground 
amid filth. After quite a time they arrived. 
Hitching on to the animal they dragged it 
to the house and proceeded to heat up the 
water for scalding. By the time they were 
ready to dress the animal it was puffed and 
full of gas, as Mr. Charles Roth and George 
Zehler will testify. 

Now, is this fine old country cure better 
than packinghouse products with modern 
methods? Is it more sanitary and free from 
disease germs? No, gentlemen; the only fit 
food products are those which are slaugh- 
tered and prepared under the eye of the 
Government inspectors and handled by ex- 
perts, as in the packinghouses of the city, 
where diseased animals unfit for food are 
thrown out, instead of being taken into the 
system as food. 

My suggestion would be a systematic ef- 
fort on the part of the packers to enlighten 
the public as to a few facts in the manner 
of sanitary handling and curing of meat food 
products, as you have inspection and have 
taken a step forward in the meat industry. 

Stop your knocking. Instead, all of you 
boost—boost the inspected product. Don’t 
advertise as I saw printed on a wrapper for 
meats the other day, a certain small packer 
stating that his was the cleanest packing- 
house. Does he not know that such an ad. 
is a slur at the general business, and does 
not imply that his place is clean? All in- 
spected houses are clean—they must be. An 
ad. of this kind sets the public to thinking 
that other places are not clean, and prob- 
ably this one, too. 

No one packer can do all the business, so 
stop these little inferences and boost the 
business. Make it your business to at all 
times discuss the advantages of inspected 
meats with the public, and set forth the 


great danger there is in consuming meats 
which are not inspected, and in this way 
you will educate the public. You must 
start them to talking, and by their discus- 
sion you will turn the tables and educate 
them. 


Inspection, while it is the safest thing for 
the public health, is at the same time a har- 
vest for the unscrupulous farmer and little 
home-killing butcher. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: We are very much 
obliged to Mr. Stewart for his very_inter- 
esting and instructive remarks, and T refer 
especially now to the good advice that he 
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gives to the representatives of the meat deal- 
ers present. 

VOICES: We are here. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: I hope they will 
take a hand on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Stewart. 

Now, gentlemen, we are coming pretty 
close to the finish, not quite. but considering 
the very pleasant time we have had and the 
very-_successful convention that is now com- 
ing to a close, it is but right to have a 
windup in keeping with the general spirit 
present and the general good feeling, and [ 
will call as a gentleman who well knows how 
to contribute to all that, Mr. Charles G. 
Schmidt of Cincinnati. 


The Cincinnati Poet Loose Again. 


MR. SCHMIDT: Mr. President and gentle- 
men, you have heard so little about Cincin- 
nati during this convention that we cannot 
close without boosting the heroes of Cin- 
cinnati. 


CINCINNATI HEROES—A SOOTABLE POEM. 
By Frank Parker Stockbridge. 

Straight to the cannen’s deadly mouth the captain led 
his men. 

They spiked the gun and raised their flag. 
the sergeant then: 

“How could you see the way to come?’’ 
smiled and spoke: 


Up spoke 


the captain 


“Why, I'm from Cinciunati—! can see right through 
the smoke.”’ 

Pedestrians in a London fog were clinging to the 
fence; 

A foreigner cried: ‘‘Follow me!"’ and boldly led them 
thence. 


They praised his skill and wondered, butxto him ‘twas 
but a joke, 

For he came from Cincinnati, 
the smoke. 


where they do not mind 


The firemen gasped and staggered back; they could 

not save the man. 

A stranger rushed right up the stairs; 
down he ran 

And brougit the victim safely out; 
choke, 

For he came from Cincinnati, where they fairly dote 
on smoke. 


then quickly 


he did not even 


A 
Two trains crashed in a tunnel; scores were slaugh- 
tered while they slept. 
surgeons found a man 
around him wept. 
‘This seems like home,”’ 
his legs were broke, 
“For IE come from Cincinnati and I love to smell the 
smoke.’’ 


The who smiled, though all 


he gayly cried, though botb 


An Invitation from St. Louis. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Gentlemen, we 
won't keep you but a few minutes longer. 
Our Secretary, Mr. McCarthy, has an impor- 
tant announcement to place before you. 

SECRETARY McCARTHY: We have an 
invitation from the Convention Bureau of the 
Business Men’s League of the City of St. 
Louis, which cordially invites the American 
Meat Packers’ Association to hold their next 
convention in the city of St. Louis, and 
will extend due courtesies and hospitalities 
as may be fitting. In addition to that are 
a number of telegrams which I have received, 
urging us to hold our next convention in 
St. Louis. (Reads telegrams.) f 

Now, gentlemen, in order that you may 
understand how this particular proposition 
stands, our Constitution requires that our 
Executive Committee shall select the place 
of holding the annual meetings, and therefore 
it is not possible for us to take any actual 
action on these invitations, but I would 
suggest that the invitations be referred to 
the Executive Committee, with the thanks 


of this convention to the citizens of St. 
Louis, who have issued the _ invitations. 


( Adopted.) 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Now, gentlemen, at 
the closing hour of the convention, I think 
it would be highly proper that a resolution 
be offered thanking the management of this 
hotel for all they have done to contribute to 


our convenience and comfort while holding 
our convention here. Is there a motion to 
that effect 7 

MR. SCHMIDT (Cincinnati): I make a 


motion to that effect. (Motion prevailed.) 


Separate Equipment for Lard. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Now, gentlemen, is 
there anything further to come before this 
convention 7 
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MR. GIBBONS: Before adjourning, I 
think it will be proper for this Association 
to take some action, by resolution or other- 
wise, supporting the efforts of the committee 
having this matter in charge, and I refer 
now to the matter of the order recently is- 
sued by the department requiring all manu- 
facturers of lard and lard compounds to 
maintain a separate equipment. The com- 
mittee having that matter in charge is al- 
ready at work, and I think it proper to 
mention at this time the fact that that 
order, as it stands today, will work a great 
hardship on a great many manufacturers, 
without accomplishing any particular good. 

This Government has gone to considerable 
expense in extolling the qualities of cotton- 
seed oil as a food product. They have ad- 
vertised it in foreign countries that it is a 
good food product, but it seems to me at 
this time this would have a tendency to 
notify foreigners that we at home don’t re- 
gard cottonseed oil as a wholesome food 


product. 


I would suggest, Mr. President, that we 
request our committee to ask for a modifi- 
cation of the order issued by the department, 
regarding the installation of separate equip- 
ment effective January 1, and that we re- 
quest that the date be: deferred pending 
further investigation. I would suggest this 
resolution go to the committee already a) 
pointed. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: It has been move 
and seconded that the committee appointed 
to confer with Government officials be re- 
quested by this convention to seek some 
modification of the rule already issued, and 
an extension of the time of the enforcement 


of it. Is that the gist of your motion, Mr. 
Gibbons? 

MR. GIBBONS: Correct. 

PRESIDENT RYAN: Any further re- 


marks’ The chairman will put the motion. 
(Carried.) 


President Ryan’s Farewell. 


PRESIDENT RYAN: Now, gentlemen, as 
there is nothing before the convention, I 
just merely want to say a word. It is said 
that one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, and it certainly must have been 
through nature’s touch that the great pack- 
ing industry of this country was induced to 
get together in such an organization as this, 
an organization that binds them with 
stronger links than steel. The bond of mu- 
tual interest, of true friendship and fraternal 
ties, and we hope and trust, gentlemen, that 
nothing ever shall oceur to obstruct the 
path of this Association until you have 
placed the pork packing and the beef pack- 
ing industries of this country on so high and 
respectable and dignified a plane that it will 
be an honor for any citizen to be identified 
with them. (Applause.) 

And now, gentlemen, for myself I will 
say in looking back in my years of life 
there is nothing that T can think of that has 
been more pleasant than my connection with 
this Association. It will always be to me 
a pleasant memory, the consciousness of 
having contributed in some small way to its 
success, and I congratulate you, gentlemen, 
for if you were to rake this country with 
a fine-toothed comb you could not find a 
more fitting gentleman and more honorable 
man or a man of all around good fellow 
character than Charlie Rohe of New York, to 
take my place. (Loud and long applause.) 

Therefore, sir, I present you with this 
gavel of prosperity, and may your experience 
in fulfilling your duties be as pleasant and 
agreeable as mine have been. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, a motion to adjourn sine 
die is in order, and T will let the chairman 
of the convention, the new president, put 
that motion. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT ROHE: A motion is in or- 
der, gentlemen, to adjourn sine die. 
A MEMBER: I make the motion, Mr. 


President. 


Motion prevailed, thereupon adjournment 
was taken sine die 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE NINE CENT HOG 


‘¢German Dinner” the Festive Feature of the Convention 


Hoch der Porker! 

This is not good German, but 
it is at least as pure an ex- 
ample of that noble tongue as 
was spoken at the fourth an- 
nual banquet of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association at the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago last Tuesday evening. And 
to say it is no reflection on the hosts of able 
and fluent Teutons who graced the banquet 
board. Fluency is their striking. charac- 
teristic—particularly if they hail from Cin- 
‘cinnati! 

But good or bad as is the expression which 
‘opens this account, it was certain that but 
‘one adjective could be used concerning that 
“German Dinner.” And that is “grossartig.” 

And while on the subject of the Germans 
it might be well to recall the saying which 
runs 





Und die 
Immer 


Deutschen tranken 


noch eins! 


alten 


They certainly did on this occasion, and 
that included about all of the 600 odd diners, 
while the ladies looked on and applauded 
and even deigned to join modestly in the con- 
cluding festivities of the evening. 

It was a great banquet and a triumph for 


Oscar Mayer and-the members of the 
banquet committee—which included that 
heroic martyr trio: White, Merritt and 


Roberts—the battle-scarred veterans of three 
banquets, the bravest of the brave! 

And they needed to be! No one but a 
brave man could have withstood the impor- 
tunities of the preceding days for banquet 
places which did not exist. Every available 
foot of space in the immens La Salle banquet 
ball was used, and still there were many 
late applicants who could not be accommo- 
dated. 

It was the greatest crowd ever gathered 
for such an event, and the final necessity 
for fortitude on the part of the committee 
came with the approach of the banquet hour. 
The corridors adjoining were filled with’ the 
the hour arrived, but the curtains 
did not swing back from the door of the 
banquet hall. 

The minutes passed, and it became almost 
an hour after the set time. 


guests; 


It was a worried 
crowd waiting to get in, for 
How can you keep up 
With life’s dreary grind, 
With naught in your stomach 
And much on your mind? 

And that was the dilemma of the diners. 
They were hungry—and thirsty—and they 
were considerably worried about the possi- 
bility of a fluke. How foolish—with Arthur 
White and Ed Merritt and Johnny Roberts 
on the job, and Oscar, sr., and Oscar, jr., to 
steer the ship! 

The curtains parted at 8 o’clock and the 
sight was a splendid one. The view shown 
on the following page gives some idea of the 
gorgeousness of the banquet hall, the tables, 
the great Pig reared up in front of the toast- 
master’s seat, and the 
characteristic of a genuine “German Dinner.” 


other accessories 


As the “English Dinner” was carried out 


in the true ancient style, so was this Teu- 
tonic feast. Waiters attired in red coats 
with sashes of the German tricolor attended 
the wants of the guests. The festivities be- 
gan with a procession bearing the boar’s head 


and other viands, to the strains of “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” from _ orchestra and 
diner’s throats. 

When time came forthe roast pig the 


procession again formed, each waiter bearing 
aloft a tray on reposed a roast 
suckling pig with a roast apple in his mouth. 
No wonder the hog shortage promised to be 
alarming! It looked as though the entire 
fall pig crop was on those platters! 

The menu was typical and the souvenirs 
were likewise. The latter were imported 
German with silver tops, German 
pipes, tobacco of the “A. M. P. A.” brand 
made famous at English dinners, and ash 


which 


steins 
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receivers representing pigs in the pen. The 
menu, printed in colors on brown butchers’ 
paper and bound in genuine pigskin covers, 
was a marvel of art and another one of the 
surprises which convention banqueters are 
coming to expect. 

The banquet committee covered itself with 
glory, and if everything did not move as 
smoothly as might be desired, the blame 
can only be placed on the shoulders of the 
clamoring hundreds who insisted on banquet- 
ing, whether there was proper room for them 
or not. It was a great night, the details of 
which The National Provisioner is pleased 
to present herewith: 

GENERAL RYAN’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


At the conclusion of the feasting the re- 
tiring president, Gen. Ryan, called the as- 
semblage to order. 

GENERAL MICHAEL RYAN: This, gen- 
tlemen, is a most auspicious occasion for 
us all. I have been set down here to make a 
speech, but I have been making speeches all 
day, and TI did try to think up something 
sentimental when I came into the hall this 


evening, and, lo and behold, a number of 
these waiters, these gentlemen with red 
coats, brought that wild boar there and 
placed him directly opposite to me! (Laugh- 
ter.) E 

Now, I never had much of a love for red 
coats, anyhow. (Laughter and applause.) 
And the ferocious appearance of that animal 
reminds me painfully of the hog that bit us 
so badly last summer, (Laughter.) I have 
been assigned to introduce somebody here, 
but nobody has been assigned to introduce me. 
(Laughter.) All I have to say, gentlemen, 
is, | am from Cincinnati. (Applause.) We 
have a great,. good old German town down 
there, with a mixed population and a pre- 
ponderance of Germans, some Americans, and 
enough of Irish to keep the police force in 
good trim. (Laughter and applause.) We 
aré very peaceably disposed to each other. 

I have enjoyed this German lunch very 
much. I enjoy everything German and I will 
gafar enough to say that I believe that next 
tothe Irish the Germans are the salt of 
the earth. (Applause.) Now, be good, boys. 

My friends from Cincinnati down here, you 
are on your good behavior this evening; don’t 
forget it. We never quarel down there; in 
fact, | have never heard of an Irishman and 


a German quarreling, except once. They 
were both coming over on an _ emigrant 


steamer from the Old Country bound for the 
port of New York, and after some argument 
they got into a discussion with fists and for 
once in history the green flag of Erin was 
lowered to the stout blows of the German. 
The German got the best of the argument in 
that scuffle, but the Irishman got good and 
even. When they both landed in New York 
they got busy right away at their respective 
vecations. The Irishman, a full-fledged po- 
liceman in six months’ time, arrested the 
German for keeping his saloon open on Sun- 
day. (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, I believe something has 
been said about the outside packers going to 
entertain the Chicago packers. You know 
that I myself am an outsider; in fact, it is 
the generally accepted belief that every one 
in this world not a resident of Chicago is an 
outsider. (Laughter.) Well, I am glad to 
be with the crowd to entertain you “insiders” 
just for once. 


All Honor to the Chicago Packers. 

And I will say to the men of Chicago who 
are our guests here this evening that prior 
to three years ago we knew these great pack- 
ers only as they were painted by their ene- 
mies, as strong, aggressive competitors with 
us in business. But since meeting them in 
the asociation we have discovered that they 
were good fellows after all. (Applause.) 
And we banished all that distrust and doubt 
and viewed these gentlemen as they really 
are, the men of Chicago who have built up 
the greatest industry in the world. (Ap- 
plause.) All honor to the men who have 
made it possible for the masses of the people 
to eat good beef, mutton and pork in this 
country and in other countries. 

And, gentlemen, when slander and calumny 
and falsehood fail to be popular, when mer- 
eenary writers for yellow journals, for scur- 
rilous periodicals and sensational novels, shall 
fail to thrive and fatten on such offal, when 
people will regard men, not as they are rep- 
resented by their enemies, but as they really 
are—then, indeed, Armour and Swift and 
Morris and Sulzberger and Cudahy will be 
looked on by the results they have accom- 
plished, as a benefit, a boon and a blessing to 
the human race. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, this organization has been pro- 
ductive of a great deal of good to us all. It 
has broadened us out; it has given inspira- 
tion to the outside packer to be more am- 
bitious, to be more enterprising; it has given 
him higher aims and more courage, and it 
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has taught the Chicago packers to be strong, 
aggressive, enterprising men, engaged in this 
line of industry all over the country, not to 
be lightly reckoned with. (Applause.) 

It has taught them that, perhaps, after 
all, this country is too big and this industry 
of ours too great for a few men in any one 
city of this country to control it. (Ap- 
plause.) And it has cost them perhaps—and, 
gentlemen, their conduct within the last two 
or three years has revealed a change of 
heart—it has taught them that the best for 
the public, the best for the packers, the best 
for business all around is to pursue the 
“live and let live” policy. ( Applause.) 


Here to Repay Hospitality. 


Now, gentlemen, I have been seduced, 
against my will, into making a speech, but I 
will say to you now we were the recipients 
of your hospitality on two former occasions, 
and, gentlemen, you overwhelmed us by the 
expression of your kindness and your friend- 
ship. We are here tonight, in a measure, to 
repay that hospitality of yours. Of course, 
it is not to be expected that the menu would 
be so rich or elaborate or the service so gor- 
geous, but it is not the less enjoyable, gen- 
tlemen, that it is flavored with spice of true 
friendship and generous warm-hearted hos- 
pitality. (Applause.) I tell you, my friends, 
that when men lay out a programme for an 
oceasion they must beware of an Irishman, 
for you can’t tell what he will do when he 
is turned loose. 

I was just put here to introduce the toast- 
master, and I seem to be running the whole 
show myself. (Laughter.) I will tell you, 
gentlemen—I need not tell you, gentlemen— 
we remember, a year ago, the magnificent 
and brilliant speech delivered at our banquet 
by a young gentleman, a modest young gen- 
tleman from the city of Chicago. He has im- 
proved very largely since then as an orator. 
We will hear from him shortly, but a man 
may be famous and square and yet be no 
prophet in his own country. 

I will tell you the reason why. Just before 
our worthy toastmaster came down here to 
the banquet hall he was making some little 
preparations before the mirror. (Laughter.) 
His little brightteyed darling, whom he calls 
“Brownie,” came in and looked at him in 
great wonder. “Oh,” said she, “Papa; is that 
so that you are going to be the toastmaster 
this evening? Are you going to make the 
toast?” (Laughter.) He was very much 
occupied at that time in adjusting a collar 
button and he said: “Go away, now; don’t 
bother me.” She went away, but she left 
the door half ajar and she hollered in: “Oh, 
papa, I’m a-thinking that is going to be 
musty, burned old toast that you are going 
to turn out.” (Laughter and applause.) 

Gentlemen, I need say no more, but I take 
great pleasure in introducing to this assem- 
blage the toastmaster of the evening, Mr. L. 
Harry Freeman. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF THE TOASTMASTER. 


MR. L. HARRY FREEMAN (Toastmas- 
ter): Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t mind 
confessing that I am somewhat overpowered, 
now that I am fairly launched upon the re- 
sponsiblities of the occasion, and I trust in 
trying to steer the ship I may not get over 
my head and capsize. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, I want to thank our worthy member 
from Cincinnati for his kind remarks. It is 
a pity that General Ryan did not continue 
and introduce all the speakers of the evening. 
He is certainly a veritable fount of humor 
and a wondrous well of wisdom. 

To my notion, gentlemen, there is no fea- 
ture of our annual convention as important 
as banquet night. I suppose it is heresy to 
say so, but that is the way I think about it. 
TI presume some of the local hammer-wielders 
will say at this point that it is the mixture 
of the Pilsener and Pommery that talks. 

IT admit I am more or less carried away on 
occasions of this sort by the glow of good 
fellowship that prevails, the glow of the 
heart that is kindly, the glow of the spirit 
that is merciful and just, the glow of the 
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mind that is at peace—all of these and more, 
too, gentlemen, come to the poor animal man 
as a result of a well and judiciously-filled 
stomach. It seems to me, gentlemen, that 
this glow is pretty much individual at any 
time. : 

We have on the whole, I think, much to be 
thankful for; thankful for the continued and 
fast-increasing spirit of good fellowship that 
is apparent as a result of this convention; 
thankful for an excellent dinner; thankful 
to our genial hosts who provided it. (Ap- 
plause.) It is especially gratifying at this 
time to feel that business conditions are in 
such shape as to encourage the American 
packer and his associates to expect smoother 
sailing for the year to come. For the West, 
the Golden West, has an almost unprece- 
dented yield of close to five billion bushels of 
grain, which means ample food for man and 
beast, work for the unemployed, and assur- 
ance of heavily loaded cars for the railroads 
and another year of luxury for our poor, 
down-trodden friend, the tiller of the soil. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Possibly ten or fifteen per cent. of the loss 
in the cotton yield is easily offset by the in- 
crease in prices which it brings. The panic 
of 1907 came as an almost direct result of our 
currency system, or rather lack of system, 
too much credit and too little cash. The situ- 
ation at that time suggests very much a 
short story of the bartender who called to 
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the proprietor in the rear of the saloon: “Is 
Murphy good for a drink?’ The answer 
came. “Has he had it?” “He has.” “He is.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Such things may be spoken of now, gentle- 
men, with immunity, not in the fear that 
we are not treading on planks that are abso- 
lutely sound, but in the knowledge that in- 
dustrial conditions are on an absolutely sound 
basis. At last year’s convention, although 
the spirit of optimism prevailed, it was, hon- 
estly speaking, mostly because the wish was 
father to the thought. A tone of caution was 
apparent. The pessimist was not wholly 
eliminated from our midst. Not so today. 
Evidence of revived industry is conclusive of 
the dawn, and prosperity again glistens in 
the sunshine of fulfilled achievements; the 
ship of state has weathered the storm, and 
with decks immaculate and with topsails 
furled, she sails through the seas of Conserva- 
tive Business Prosperity. At the helm stands 
a pilot whose guiding star is never bedimmed 
by stars of egotism, a man of men, safe and 
sane, an executive whose executive attain- 
ments command for him the respect of think- 
ers, while his love of honest effort and genial 


warmth of heart endear him to you and to 
me. (Applause.) 

All of the foregoing remarks may _ be 
deemed irrelevant, when it is remembered 
that I was only asked to officiate in the 
capacity of toastmaster, whose duties usually 
are to introduce the speakers of the evening, 


“to be seen and not heard, or, as Mr. Mayer 


expressed to me when he asked me to take 
the job: “Oh, yust talk a liddle, und den sid 
down.” (Laughter and applause.) 

The city of Cincinnati has sent to this con- 
vention one hundred delegates, gentlemen, all 
of them good men and true. These gentlemen 
from Cincinnati were once referred to as 
“Sunday School teachers and candidates for 
the minstry.” I don’t know under which 
category Mr. Roth belongs, neither do I care; 
I do know he is a mighty good packer, and 
incidentally, what is more to the point with 
us tonight, a corking good fellow. 

Gentlemen, I have pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Charles E. Roth of Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
representative of our hosts, the outsiders. 
(Applause.) 


CHARLEY ROTH WELCOMES GUESTS. 

MR. CHARLES E. ROTH: Mr. President 
—und_ Freundlich. (Laughter.) I was 
agreeably surprised to see my name on this 
beautiful menu to-night, and I certainly did 
not prepare to say anything to you, but I 
supposed, like General Ryan once said, 
“Charley Roth can get a gang together in a 
minute or two.” In Cincinnati we reverse 
things, and, instead of business before pleas- 
ure, we put pleasure before business. 
(Laughter.) But our committees work with 
a will that will be agreeably surprising to 
themselves, and. I sit down and get the hon- 
ors for it. (Laughter.) 

I want to thank you and tell you all that 
I certainly appreciate being with you this 
evening. We outsiders are delighted to be 
your hosts on this occasion and only wish 
we could do it oftener. (Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, it is 
evident that General Ryan is not the only 
speaker that hails from Cincinnati. With- 
out ahy further delay and while the kindly 
expressions of Mr. Roth’s remarks are still 
in the atmosphere, I want to introduce our 
own little giant, James S. (Napoleon) Agar. 
(Applause.) 


REPLY OF THE CHICAGOANS. 

MR. JAMES 8. AGAR: Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel as the man 
felt the time he was asked to speak, when 
he got up he trembled and said: “I don’t 
know what to speak about.” and ‘somebody 
back in the audience said: “Speak about a 
minute.” (Laughter.) I will speak about 
half a minute, and before going further 1 
will say I was brought into this against my 
will. I was asked by our chairman, Mr. 
Mayer, to take the opportunity of replying 
to Mr. Roth, and I asked him for an hour or 
two to think it over and see if he couldn’t 
get somebody else, and he said: “What is 
the matter, Jim? You want to ask your 
wife first?” (Laughter.) Just to be brave 
and true, I threw out my chest and said: 
“TI will take it.” 

The pleasant duty of responding to the 
toast of Mr. Roth, an honor which I highly 
appreciate, is not unaccompanied by some 
difficulties. We who live in Chicago, and, 
as citizens of that city, should be the hosts 
of our visiting brothers of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association to-night, at this 
dinner are their guests. This is what would 
be called at the race track a “reversal of 
form,” which is as unusual as it is delight- 
ful. Our situation is not unlike the min- 
ister who is the recipient of a donation party. 
He is the host of the visitors, but the guests 
supply the means by which they are enter- 
tained, except that our reminder of the 
bounty of our hosts may be indigestion in- 
stead of carpet slippers. 

We of Chicago have always felt whatever 
we may have done for and in this Association, 
has been amply repaid by having Chicago 
chosen as the place of the annual meeting 
of the Association, and tonight’s dinner adds 
immeasurably to our debt to our out of town 
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members. The unusual situation, however, 
suggests the good fellowship and the unity 
of the American Packers’ Association. We 
have, as one man, moved steadily and con- 
sistently toward the accomplishment of the 
purposes for which we were organized, free 
from jealousies, and have worked energetic- 
ally and honestly for the common good and 
the good of the public. We have a right 
to claim that in view of this we have set the 
commercial world a useful and salutary ex- 
ample. I suggest a toast to the members 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association: 

Here’s to the friendship we bear to one 
another, stronger than commercial ties, wider 
than State lines! Long may we be spared 
to one another! 

(Everyone in the banquet hall then arose 
and drank to the toast proposed by Mr. 
Agar.) 

Dinner Talk and Dinner Jokes. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, al- 
though much has been said in praise of this 
German dinner to-night, and much more 
might be said with immunity, still I must 
confess that I am personally a little sur- 
prised that in carrying out the theme of the 
entertainment to-night all of the speeches 
have not been made in the-German language. 
I may, with pride, perhaps, call your atten- 
tion to the fact that at our banquet, the 
Old English Dinner last year, nothing but 
the English language was spoken during the 
entire course of the proceedings. (Laughter.) 
A consistency, gentlemen, that is not appa- 
rent to-night. 

[I might suggest that next year we have 
an Old Fashioned Southern Dinner, chicken, 
‘possum, sweet potatoes and corn cakes. If 
we do it might be well, to carry out the ef- 
fect, that all of the guests appear in black- 
face. (Laughter.) The toastmaster could 
act as interlocutor and talent for the end 
men could be drawn upon from a fine field 
of nationalities and whiskers. General 
Michael Ryan would sing the “Wacht am 
Rhine”; Oscar Mayer might render “Come 
Back to Erin”; our genial and hustling little 
secretary, George L. MeCarthy, would un- 
doubtedly insist upon singing his famous 
motto song: “Now All Pull Together.” 
(Laughter and applause.) I don’t know but 
I think perhaps Mr. Armour could be in- 
duced to sing that little ballad of the heart 
entitled: “Where, Oh, Where, Have the 
Spring Pigs Gone?” (Laughter.) I am sure 
we would all be willing to join in the 
chorus. 

Of course, I realize, gentlemen, that I 
must apologize for such facetious remarks. I 
have no desire to depreciate the dignity of 
this august body of men, nor do I, in re- 
ferring to the minstrel profession, have any 
thought that there will be any such invasion 
of that profession. (Laughter.) 

But, seriously speaking, gentlemen, our 
annual banquet is always a most enjoyable 
occasion, and particularly so this year. We 
of Chicago feel this year that you, or what 
is left of the world, are no longer outside 
packers, but are a part and parcel of our- 
selves; suburbanites, so to speak. 

In introducing the next speaker the few 
-words I might say would be wholly super- 
fluous. His name is synonymous with the 
growth and commercial prosperity of Chi- 
eago; his life is an open book, well written, 
well bound, well thumbed and never to be 
relegated to the shelf. Thus far his life’s 
work has been confined principally to serv- 
ing the interests of a great city. It is not 
wholly without the realm of possibility to 
think that some day he may be called upon 
to serve his nation. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in pre- 
senting the Honorable Carter H. Harrison. 
(Renewed applause.) 


ADDRESS OF CARTER HARRISON. 


MR. CARTER H. HARRISON: Gentlemen 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association, 
{[ want to apologize in advance for the bad 
condition of my throat this evening. For 
the last three or four days I have been suf- 
fering from a bad attack of the grip, which 
has almost put my throat out of business; 
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but I still endeavor with the few brief re- 
marks that I have to make, to make myself 
heard by all of you. 

I have had something of the same sort of 
experience your toastmaster spoke of. Some 
weeks ago I was asked by a committee of 
this distinguished organization whether I 
would be willing to speak at this annual ban- 
quet, and his kind invitation was accepted 
with alacrity, though I doubted my ability to 
make myself creditable upon this occasion. 
Naturally, the first question I asked was what 
they wanted me to speak about, and almost 
instantaneously came the answer from the 
committee: “Five minutes.” 

The trouble with this answer was not so 
much because it was an old chestnut. We 
have all heard it many times, but the thing 
that riled me was the way it came at me. 
It reminded me of nothing so much in the 
world as that sound we often hear at the 
baseball game when the great slugger is at 
the bat at the crucial point of the game, 
when he lands on the ball good and hard 
between the seams and the ball goes out into 
the bleachers. Therefore I knew when these 
gentlemen told me I would be confined to 
five minutes to-night that that also was in- 
tended. I asked, “Really, what shall I speak 
about?” They said: “You know Chicago 
pretty well; you know the stock yards of 
Chicago. Speak about the relation of Chi- 
cago and the great stock yards of the city.” 





B. W. CORKRAN, JR. 
(Streett & Corkran Co., Baltimore, Md.) 
Retiriug Member Executive Committee. 


My friends, I do know the stock yards 
of this city pretty well. I have known them 
a long while. ,Thirty odd years ago I used 
to go out there every Saturday to meet a 
friend of mine employed in the old house 
of Higgins—George W. Higgins I think was 
the name—and I knew the yards in the old 
days. I was out there the other day and I 
saw the yards of today, and somehow or 
other the stock yards of today seemed to 
me to be a little effeminate. 

Why, out there today they have the 
streets paved and they have flowers and 
grass in what I believe they call Armour 
Court, and the odors are being done away 
with, and they have smoke consumers on the 
smokestacks! That is not the stock yards 
as I remember them thirty odd years ago. 
In those days they had an atmosphere at 
the stock yards, an atmosphere that could be 
eut with an axe. (Laughter.) I think the 
packers in those days might have been more 
provident. It may not have been as thor- 
oughly up to date as it is today. One great 
question was what to do with the by- 
products. Out of one-half of that atmesphere 
they could have rendered a good fertilizer 
and out of the other half they could have 
made excellent fuel. (Laughter.) 


The Cause of High Meat Prices. 


I asked for permission to make a sen- 
sational announcement here tonight. I asked 
whether it would be permitted for me to an- 
nounce on this platform tonight that the 
prices of meat were going to be lower, and 
immediately, my friends, I was scowled upon 
by the entire committee; I was looked upon 
as though I might be an enemy to the hu- 
man race. One of them spoke up and said: 
“Why, who is responsible for the high prices 
of to-day?” “You may search me,” I an- 
swered, but he did not stop. “Who is re- 
sponsible,” he said. “Where are the ranges 
of today—where is the range from which the 
shorthorns used to come? Why, it is fenced 
in, it is irrigated, and on it they are raising 
fruit and alfalfa, where, in the old days, it 
used to raise nothing but cattle, cowboys and 
hades.” And he went on: “Do you suppose 
the farmer can feed his cattle and hogs on 
corn when corn is sixty cents a bushel?” 

That suggested at once an idea to me: We 
have been hearing much lately of “bumper 
crops.” We are told that this last year the 
ecrn growth was greater than ever before in 
the history of the country. Last year we 
had a “bumper crop,” and the year before; 
and naturally I wanted to know what be- 
came of the corn. So I asked him to tell me 
what on earth becomes of all these bumper 
crops, what becomes of all of this corn. And 
he turned upon me and said: “Do you want 
to drink wood alcohol?” (Laughter.) And 
that time, my friends, he floored me—almost 
for the count, for I am from Kentucky. 
(Laughter.) 

However, I pulled myself together and I 


said: “Now, I am interested in this ques- 
tion. I am going to housekeeping in a few 
days, after the four years I have been 


obliged to have my family broken up, and I 
shall begin buying meat again; I shall have 
to buy meat 365 days in the year. “Some 
years ago,” I said, “it wasn’t necessary for 
me to buy meat 365 days in the year be- 
cause I used to have some friends out at the 
stock yards, who, just after the annual live 
stock shows, would send me choice cuts from 
prize cattle. Somehow or other,” I said, 
“they seem to have forgotten me of late 
and have taken my name off the pay roll.” 
(Laughter.) “And nowadays—and this is not 
a hit,.gentlemen, though I live at 607 
Rush street—nowadays,” I said, “I have to 
buy my meat and I have to pay cash for 
it.” (Laughter.) 

Now, what help is there for it? One of 
the gentlemen on this committee was one 
whom you all know, most of you probably 
will recognize him, but I refer to him as the 
handsomest German on the North Side. He 
turned to me and said: “C. H., what is 
that story you used to tell about your 
father and the way he used to do his 
marketing ?” 

Now, if there is anything in the world I 
like to talk about it is my father. (Ap- 
plause.) So I answered at once and I said: 
“Why, in the old days when I was a boy 
we used to live at the corner of Ashland 
boulevard and Jackson street. The only car 
service in those days was the Madison street 
line, a bobtail line that stopped at the corner 
of Ogden avenue, and my father used to 
drive to and from his place of business in 
an old buggy, and on the way home in the 
evening he used to stop at old man Worley’s 
to buy his meat, and at least three nights 
in the week he used to pick out a cut off the 
round—what cut it was I have forgotten— 
but I am sure it was a cut that had a whole 
lot of marrow in the bone, and, my friend, 
this German said to me at once, ‘So your 
father used to eat rounds, did he?’ I said: 
“Yes, sir.” ‘Well,’ he said, ‘you better eat 
rounds; he was a better man than you are.’” 
(Laughter and applause.) And that sent me 
home. I found that I could get no aid or en- 
couragement from this crowd. 


The Growth of the Meat Industry. 


So I went home and sat me down in my 
chair and began to think about what I might 
speak of here tonight, and as I closed my 
eyes, and with a panorama of the history 
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of this great Middle West, of this great coun- 
try of ours passing before my eyes, I seemed 
to realize that within two and a half cen- 
turies there came to this part of our coun- 
try the pioneers of old France, La Salle, 
Duluth, Tonti'and those great soldiers of the 
cross, Father Marquette and Father Henne- 
pin, entering the wilderness and: braving all 
the dangers and the savages of the wilder- 
ness. For one hundred years it remained a 
wilderness, and then ovr country, by virtue 
of the Louisiana Purchase, became possessed 
of the entire Mississippi valley, up to the 
slopes and up to the very crests of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Then came the sturdy pioneers of the 
early days. In those days it used to be said, 
my friends, that west of the Hudson there 
were no schools; west of the Alleghanies 
there no churches; and west of the Missis- 
sippi there was no God. But into this track- 
wilderness came the great American 
pioneer, who traveled without pomp, without 
splendor, and indeed with but very few pos- 
sessions. It was said of him that when he 
went into the wilderness he carried an ax, 
a rifle, his Bible and a jug of whisky; his 
ax to fight the forest; his rifle, to fight the 


} 
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Indians; and the Bible, to fight the devil: 
and the jug of whisky to fight malaria 


and to make life worth living. 

He passed up the valley of the Mohawk. 
crossed over the Divide and dropped down 
into the western portion of Ohio, scattering 
from there into Indiana and Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Iowa; he trekked his way up 
the wooded passes of the Alleghanies, to 
where the Allegheny and the Monongahela 
come together: floated down the broad 
bosom of the Ohio, went into the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana and _ Illinois, 
driving the red man before him; he crossed 
the Mississippi into Missouri, cleared out the 
hardwood forests, turned over the black soil 
of the prairie; he went into the fields with 
his rifle ever at his side, because if he left 
it behind him ia was at the risk of his life, 
and his wife kept the mate of that rifle in 
the cabin to protect the loved ones from 
danger. 

Shortly after this came the influx of new 
blood to our country from across the water; 
the hardy races from across the waters, Ger- 
man, Irish, Scotch, the Scandinavian races 
the Dane, the Swede, the Norwegian—follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the American pioneer 
and to make farms where he had wrested the 
land from the savage red man. Then up 
sprang the great seeds of the Middle West 
and a new infusion of blood from across the 
water came in—Bohemians, Poles, Italians— 
and at last the Russian Jew, seeking on these 
shores respite from the religious and racial 
prosecution of the centuries. 

All these years the Louisiana Purchase had 
been developing into territories and the ter- 
ritories had developed into States, some of 
the proudest States of the Union—Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, with their rich 
fields of cotton bulbs—Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, with the great American 
cereal waving its crested plumes in serried 
ranks over the countless thousands of acres 
of the richest of black soil—Minnesota and 
the two Dakotas, shimmering in golden sun- 
light with no less golden wheat; further 
away, nestling in the bosom of the Rockies, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho, pouring out a 
flood of mineral wealth, waiting only for the 
magic touch of irrigation to get rid of the 
sagebrush and grass, to make it blossom like 
the rose in less than a century, and develop 
into the greatest inland empire the world 
has ever seen. 

And in those years of the development of 
the Great West Chicago developed and grew. 
Incorporated as a struggling frontier com- 
munity of a few thousand souls, only 
seventy-two years ago, it has grown to be 
what it is today, one of the great population 
centers of the universe. And with the growth 
and development of Chicago your great in- 
dustry has grown and prospered. 

Less than half a century ago they used 
to drive cattle up the old Southwest Plank 
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Road to the little stock yards behind old 
Bull’s Head Cabin, the stock yards out on 
the prairie—today the Southwestern Plank 
Road is Ogden avenue, one of the great com- 
mercial arteries of the city. The old Bull’s 
Head Cabin has disappeared, and in its place 
stands the Washingtonian Home, and the 
stock yards of the prairie has developed into 
the gigantic Union Stock Yards of Chicago, 
with its thousands upon thousands of em- 
ployees, upon whom, probably, a quarter of 
a million souls are dependent, because there 


is no race suicide back of the Yard. (Ap- 
plause.) 
So far Chicago and your great industry 


have gone side by side. They have grown 
and developed together, shoulder to shoulder. 
They have fought their way up the steep 
slope of endeavor to the level plane where 
they stand today observed by all the world, 
in the white light, in all the glare and glitter 
that beats down upon success. Shoulder to 
shoulder they have fought the great long 
fight until they are what they are today. 
Shoulder to shoulder let them fight on to a 
future undreamed of today, a future in 


JAMES W. 
(Waldeck Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 
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which they will be an even greater honor to 
themselves and glory to the great American 
Republic. 


I thank you, gentlemen. 


THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, we 
have with us tonight a man whose pathway 
of life leads him into the walks of wisdom 
and realms of reason, a counsellor of judg- 
ment and tact, whom the United States Gov- 
ernment has ofttimes seen fit to honor with 
diplomatic positions of importance, a gentle- 
man who is as familiar with the art of 
oratory as he is conversant with the modus 
operandi in courts of law. The fact that he 
is a lawyer, gentleman, should not be 
weighed too heavily against him (laughter) ; 
neither is there any cause for a hasty trip 
abroad in the knowledge that he is an ex- 
member of our old sweetheart, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. In pleading 
the cause of my client, gentlemen of the 
jury (laughter)—gentlemen of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association, I can only say 
that as a lawyer he has won national recog- 
nition and international fame. As regards 
that other job, well, I dare say he realizes 
tonight, perhaps for the first time, what a 
privilege it is to meet face to face a whole 
flock, a solid acre of genuine, dyed-in-the- 
wool martyrs. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I have the honor of presenting 
the Honorable William James Calhoun. (Ap- 
plause.) 


(Great applause.) 





ADDRESS OF HON. WM. J. CALHOUN. 

HON. WILLIAM J. CALHOUN: Toast- 
master and gentlemen, like everybody else, 
as it appears, I also asked the committee 
what I should talk about. They did not. tell 
me “Only five minutes.” I had in mind say- 
ing certain things that I thought would) be: 
of interest to a body of business men, but 
the hour is late, and I fancy that this audi- 
ence does not care to be detained by any 
very long speech. The trouble with me is 
that when I am before an audience in which 
I am interested and I have a subject to. dis- 
cuss in which I believe with: strong convic- 
tion, I am apt to talk longer than the pro- 
prieties of the occasion require. 

I may be very much like the Irishman’s 
mother-in-law of whom I once heard. She 
lived with her son-in-law for many years. 
Now, Pat, strange to say, did not like her 
very well. She irritated him a great deal, 
and in many respects made life somewhat 
of a burden, and ofttimes he wished she 
would either move away or die; but she 
would do neither. Finally the death sum- 
mons came; she did sicken and die, and Pat 
felt a sense of relief which he had not ex- 
perienced for many years. A sympathizing 
friend met him on the street and said: “Pat, 
is it true that Mrs. Murphy is dead?” He 
said: “It is.” “Ah, that’s too bad; too bad,” 
said his friend. “It must have been hard to 
lose her.” “Begob, it was almost impossible,” 
said Pat. (Laughter and applause.) 


Now, if I should tarry too long, you can 
exercise the privilege that a man did at 
Quebec some time ago, of whom I also heard. 
I have never been at Quebec, but I am told 
the city is divided into two main divisions; 
one located on some high plateau, the Heights 
of Abraham, or something of that nature, 
and the other part of the city on the flats 
adjoining the river St. Lawrence. The two 
parts of the city are connected by a long, 
steep, stone stairway, which, in the winter 
time, especially, gets very slippery with coat- 
ings of ice. In one bitter cold day a gentle- 
man of somewhat corpulent proportions 
started to go down this stairway and his. 
feet slipped from under him, and feet for- 
ward he went sliding down the steps with 
increasing velocity. Just ahead of him was 
an old lady. carefully picking her way step 
by step, and she was just in line with him. 
He struck her, and she fell down upon him 
and instinctively grabbed both sides with her 
hands, and together they went sliding down 
the stairway and came kerflop at the bot- 
tom. The old lady was so startled that 
she could not recover herself and still sat 
there clinging to him and made no motion to 
rise, but finally he said to her: “Madam, 
vou will have to get off here, I don’t go any 
further.” (Laugliter and applause.) 

Now, if you come to the point where you 
feel that you can go no further, you can 
simply tell me that fact, and I will simply 
get off. When I asked these gentlemen 
what I should talk about, they said I might 
talk about anything my fancy suggested 
except shop; that all shop talk was barred 
for the evening. The license given me, gen- 
tlemen, did not help me much; the restric- 
tion placed on me did not embarrass me, be- 
cause I know nothing about your shop. I 
have had no experience, no intimate associa- 
tion with your business, and I am not quali- 
fied to speak about it even though it was 
desirable that I should do so. I have only 
come in contact with it in an indirect way, 
and that, too, at widely separated points. 
As a boy on the farm I used to sometimes 
feed the fattening hogs and cattle and drive 
them to the station for shipment to market. 
Later on I became, through the intervention 
of the local retailer, one of your steady and 
consistent patrons. In this way I have come 
in contact with the raw material you use and 
with the finished product you produce. I 
have no complaint to make against you. It 
is true that sometimes I sit up suddenly 
with something of an electric shock when the 
meat bills come in, because the prices, like 
the mercury in the sultry tropics, seem to 
be rising higher and higher all the time, but 
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as long as my credit is good with the local 
butcher I don’t worry about it. (Laughter.) 
And I may say further that. despite Upton 
Sinclair I continue to eat your sausage with 
an unruffled complacency that is only ex- 
pressive of the highest degree of confidence. 
(Laughter and applause.) 


Criticism of Packers Ill-Founded and Unde- 
served, 


In groping around for a subject to talk 
about, the thought occurred to me that inas- 
much as you are a representative body of 
the largest and one of the most important 
industries in this country, it would not be 
out of place for me to say a few words 
about the relation of the private industries 
of the country to the public welfare. In 
what I shall say on that subject I wish it 
understood that my remarks shall no more 
apply to your business than to other lines 
of activity. It is true that you in particu- 
lar, in the last few years, have been the 
subject of a fierce and concentrated public 
criticism. No doubt that much, if not all 
of it, was ill-founded and undeserved. 

(A Voice: Hear! hear!) 

It was doubtless prompted largely by a 
spirit of sensationalism rather than a due 
regard for truth or the welfare of the public. 
(Applause.) However that may be, in all 
the phenomena of nature, whether it is the 
eruption of a volcano, the trembling and 
shaking of an earthquake or the destructive 
force of a tidal wave, apart from the de- 
struction that attends them, the loss of 
property and of life, the student of natural 
science finds much in them to interest him; 
and so it is in social affairs. Every upheaval 
of society, every revolution that sweeps the 
earth, every extended business disturbance, 
has its lesson to the student of social science, 
and in determining the causes of the out- 
breaks it must be understood that it was not 
so much a matter of an educated public 
opinion as it was the fact that the products 
in which you deal constitute important ele- 
ments of human life and that you stand 
close to every fireside and to every individual 
in the country. 

Naturally, the public mind is_ sensitive 
upon a subject that comes so close to them, 
and is easy to take alarm, but the storm 
has passed. There is now a better under- 
standing in the public mind, and confidence 
has been almost fully restored and the pur- 
pose and source from which the attack was 
made is now better understood. 


Relation of Business Man to Public Welfare. 


Still, we have to consider for a few mo- 
ments the relations that you and other 
business men sustain to the public welfare. 
We are passing through a peculiar period, an 
exceptional period in the history of our 
country. The sectional differences that once 
disturbed the public peace and divided our 
people into warring factions which culmin- 
ated in a bloody war, have almost disap- 
peared. The varied and extended lines of 
commerce, radiating from many _ centers 
throughout the entire land, seemingly have 
bound all parts of the country together in 
a closer union of fraternal relations and mu- 
tual dependence than ever existed before in 
the entire history of the country. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Old issues that once disturbed the people 
and absorbed their attention have long since 
been abandoned, and today we witness the 
peculiar spectacle of a slow disintegration 
of political parties that seems to be going 
on. Party lines that were once sharply de- 
fined, that separated friends, families and 
neighbors, seem to be almost dissipated. We 
behold in the halls of Congress and else- 
where, when important legislation is adopted, 
it is done with almost no party division. In 
our own State Democrats and Republicans, 
in what appears to be harmonious and sys- 
tematic fusion, unite to elect a Republican 
United States Senator. (Applause.) And 
we have the unusual sight of a newly elected 
President, the acknowledged chief of a dis- 
tinct political party. calling to the privacy 


of his cabinet councils representatives of the 
party which opposed his election. (Ap- 
plause.) This could not have happened 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

It seems as though we have at last settled 
down into a condition of general amity, of 
extended peace and good will, and the young 
man of today who reads the history of his 
country and feels the thrill of combat in his 
blood, as he reads the story of conflicts in 
the past, may lament that the lines of his 
life have fallen upon a time of prosaic and 
commonplace peace. But, my friends, be 
not deceived. The period through which we 
are passing is one of the most interesting in 
the history of men, because it is pregnant 
with great possibilities, with problems not 
yet fully developed, the solution of which will 
try the body, brain and soul of the people 
of this country as they were never tried 
before. 


It is a favorite theory of mine that the 
history of the world is divided into eras, 
epochs or periods, each of which is distin- 
guished by some special manifestation of 
thought or action that differentiates it from 
all that precede and all that come after it, 
although through them all and in them all 
you observe the presence of a steady line of 
progress and of connection. 


Now, to my mind, the French Revolution 
was the beginning of the end of the era 
of monarchy and feudalism, and the Ameri- 
can Revolution was the beginning of a new 
era in which the spirit of democracy was 
born and came into existence; and I further 
believe that the Civil War and its after- 
math was the end of the first era in the his- 
tory of our country, and we are now stand- 
ing in the interval, the interregnum, as it 
were, between past eras and the new era that 
is rapidly coming upon us, and we can look 
back upon the line, the pathway, which 
humanity has traveled, and from barbarism 
to civilization we can see that the way is 
marked by strife and by struggle, with the 
blood of martyrs who died upon the scaf- 
fold, in the prison cell, or in the battle’s 
front, and we know that now we have not 
reached the limit of human endeavor; so- 
ciety is not perfect or complete. We may be 
resting for the moment, but the march must 
be resumed, and on, in the destiny of our 
life, we must“follow. “? 


So that the futuré is’ before us, and I am 
not going to stop tolanalyze these problems. 
I only say that we have passed out of the 
period of the past and we are reaching the 
future, with all its possibilities. There are 
two opposing forces in every community and 
in every life, which find a correspondence 
throughout all nature. We are told that the 
earth in its orbit around the sun is operated 
upon by two opposing forces; one, called 
the centrifugal, and the other, the centripe- 
tal; one, drawing the earth toward the sun, 
and one drawing it away. And there is all 
through the material world the positive and 
the negative, and when we come into social 
affairs we find present the same correspond- 
ing forces, the logical and the conservative. 
If the centripetal was the stronger, it would 
draw the earth into the sun, and it would be 
destroyed in the flame of fire of that lumi- 
nary. If the other force was the stronger, 
it would be drawn away into darkness and 
fall through the trackless void of eternal 
space. And so it is, if the radical is the 
stronger, he may lead us, following all sorts 
of vagaries into sloughs of despondency and 
despair. If the conservative is the stronger, 
then the wheels of progress will never turn 
and no advancement will be made. The 
truth is that we can never stand still; the 
standpatter may say: “Go as things are,” 
but they can only be held that way for a 
time. The problem is which way to go and 
what to do. No man is wise enough to point 
out the path in which we are to travel, but 
we feel behind us the impulse of that eter- 
nal force that is never asleep and can never 
be opposed. 


An Industrial Revolution Has Taken Place. 


What are some—and I am simply going 


to sketch them briefly—what are some of the 
manifestations of the hour that interest you 
as business men? One thing in this era of 
ours is that we have passed through an in- 
dustrial revolution, full and complete. When 
I was a boy, living in a village in the west- 
ern hills of Pennsylvania, there was a shoe- 
maker’s shop, a shoemaker who made shoes 
for everybody in that community; there was 
a wagon maker, with his knife, his chisel 
and hammer, that made the wagons for the 
people; and the cabinet maker, across the 
way, and all the industries of life were rep- 
resented in that little community. The circle 
of its distribution was limited to a few 
miles from the town, but now they are all 
gone, and all the industrial activities of the 
country are centered in great industrial in- 
stitutions which have now control largely of 
all the productions of life, supplemented by 
science, supplemented by the increase of 
transportation that has brought trade cen- 
ters in touch with every part of our life. 


But without stopping to discuss further 
these growths which have been made possible 
by machinery, by scientific processes, by 
transportation extensions that have revolu- 
tionized the entire system of trade—what 
has been the effect from a political stand- 
point? You find—you are an example of it 
—the National Government intruding in your 
business, regulating and inspecting it; the 
National Government extending into other 
departments, regulating and inspecting; and 
I see by the papers that our distinguished 
Attorney General, whom I like very much 
personally, in whose ability and integrity I 
have every confidence, is now preparing a 
proposed law to have every local corporation 
engaged in inter-State commerce incorpor- 
ated under the Federal law; and thus we find 
the Government, the central power, regulat- 
ing and controlling railroads; regulating and 
controlling private industries, and the propo- 
sition now is to draw them all into the 
power of the central government. 


Don’t Neglect Everything Else for Your 


Business. 


I might stop to develop that thought and 
show the natural forces which are bringing 
it about; but the serious problem that is 
confronting us is whether or not we favor 
this concentration into the central govern- 
ment of the tremendous power of industrial 
production and transportation, whereby a 
revolution will be effected in our political 
organization. And that carries with it this 
one further thought—and I am done. The 
lesson that I teach to business men is this: 
Sometimes I think that you become too 
much absorbed in your own business, too 
ambitious to succeed, too eager to accumu- 
late fortunes, too ambitious to extend your 
influence; and you neglect every other possi- 
bility but. the development of your own 
business. 

What, though society may be affected by 
this evil or that disorder, it is nothing to 
you; what, though men in office prove false 
to their trust, you shrug your shoulders and 
say: “I am not in politics,” but remember that 
every protection you have in your property 
rights depends upon the society of which you 
are a part and on the laws that emanate 
from that society, and remember, too, that 


you cannot protect yourself against the 
wrong of society if the public spirit is de- 
based and demoralized, and therefore you 


have your responsibility. Don’t despise some 
of these men who are raising’ strange issues 
in the country. Don’t disregard them. Please 
remember that Rousseau, a literary mendi- 
cant, supported for the most part by the hos- 
pitality of his many mistresses, his children 
raised by charity, altogether a weak and 
unattractive character, yet he, in that mar- 
velous brain of his forged a thunderbolt that 
shattered the French throne to pieces and 
smeared it with the blood and tears of the 
French people and shook and jarred every 
throne in Europe, and the social contract 
written by Rousseau is today the fountain of 
inspiration for all the elements of discon- 
tent in that country. 
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Such was his power and influence. Busi- 
ness men are apt to be exceedingly apt and 
practical; they have little use for sentiment 
or the sentimentalist; but remember that on 
a real, moral, patriotic sentiment depends 
the breath of the life of the people. 


The story goes that at Valley Forge, when 
Washington’s army was on the point of 
mutiny, he summoned them into line, in the 


midst of winter. when they were shivering 
from the icy blasts and_half-starved—he 


summoned them to the ranks and had read 
at the head of each regiment Tom Paine’s 
“The Rights of Man,” and the mutiny was 
over. The inspiration came to those men, 
and Tom Paine, who sleeps in an almost un- 
known and unmarked grave, was the ma- 
gician who held those men in the ranks. I 
have also heard the story that, after the 
battle of Antietam, it was thought to be 
probably a Confederate victory, but the pris- 
oners of Libby Prison, almost forgotten then, 
made the walls of the prison ring singing 
the battle cry of the Republic; that in the 
midst of the beautiful lilies Christ was 
borne. across the sea, He died that men might 
be made holy, that men might be made free, 
and God go marching on. 


When such sentiments as these hold up 
men, when such ideals are preserved by the 
people and the patriotic impulses of the peo- 
ple are aroused, the country will be safe 
and we will move on to all these problems 
with safe assurance that we will solve them. 


(Applause.) 


IT am not an alarmist nor a pessimist. I 
have faith in this country. My only appeal 
to the business men, in whatever department 
you may be engaged, is: Do not forget your 
country and your responsibilities as citizens. 
and remember that it is a higher and a 
nobler duty to work for the welfare of man- 
kind than to give all your energies to your- 
self. (Applause.) 


GIFTS TO MAYER AND HUNTER. 


GENERAL RYAN: Gentlemen, I wish now 
to ask Mr. Robert H. Hunter, chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, and Mr. Oscar 
F. Mayer, chairman of the Banquet Commit- 
tee, to step forward. I have something to 
say to them. 

(Messrs. Hunter and Mayer then advanced 
to the speakers’ table.) 


GENERAL RYAN (addressing Messrs. 
Hunter and Mayer): Gentlemen, it is a very 
pleasant duty that the retiring President of 
the Association is charged with. It is very 
nice to be able to do good things and do 
pleasant things for others, and it is also nice 
that these things are appreciated. When we 
fail in langvage to express our gratitude for 
actions well performed, we have many re- 
grets. 

I have been delegated to present to you 
gentlemen. as a token of our personal ap- 
preciation for the untiring work and the 
faithful service you have performed, and for 
this magnificent banquet which has proved 
a grand little mementos, one 
to vou, and one to you, Mr. 
Maver. 


(General 


success. these 


Mr. Hunter, 


Ryan then handed to Mr. Hunter 


a diamond pin, and to Mr. Mayer a diamond 
ring.) 

Gentlemen. I want to say that if the value 
of such tokens was represented as the value 
of the services you have rendered, we could 
not find anything valuable enough in Chi- 
cago to present to you for what you have 
done on this occasion. (Applause.) We 
thank you, gentlemen, for having given us 
such a magnificent banquet. It will serve 


for years to come as a pleasant memory. 

and we will greatly appreciate your services. 
(Cries of “Speech, speech” and “Hunter!”) 
MR. MAYER: Gentlemen, the hour 

late and I beg you to exeuse me. 


is too 


Adrian M. 
“Auld Lang 


After a humorous talk by Mr. 
Newins 
Syne” 


the assemblage 
and dispersed. 


sang 
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The quality of the entertainment at the 
1909 convention could hardly have been ex- 
celled. There was a definite, consistent plan 
for giving enjoyment to the visiting mem- 
bers and to the ladies as well, and the plan 
was promptly and accurately carried out. 
The head of the general entertainment com- 
mittee, Mr. Robert H. Hunter, was a master- 
ly general in this particular, and the in- 
spiration derived from him by his co-workers 
on the committee was responsible for much 


of the success of this feature of the occa- 
sion. 
The gentlemen who assisted Mr. Hunter 


in providing the entertainment included the 
following: David T. Kiley and E. B. Mer- 
ritt, Armour & Company; F. R. Burrows, 
Anglo-American Provision Co.; Oscar Arnold, 
Arnold Brothers Company; Harold Zeiss, 
Boyd Lunham & Company; C. E. Herrick, 
Brennan Packing Company; George Miller, 
G. H. Hammond Company; Howard Pearse. 
Independent Packing Company; E. D. Bald- 
win, Libby, McNeill & Libby; L. M. Byles, 
Morris & Company; D. C. Roberton, Miller 
& Hart; A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Com- 
pany; Hiram S. Bicket, Roberts & Oake; 
A. D. White, Swift & Company; C. F. Wel- 
hener, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co.; 
Charles A. Sterne, Sterne & Son Company; 


R. H. HUNTER 


(Chicago, Ill.) 
Chairman Entertainment Committee. 
Cornelius J. Short, Standard Slaughtering 
Co.; James S. Agar, Western Packing & 
Provision Co.; F. K. Higbie, American Meat 
Packers’ Supply Co.; F. M. de Beers, Swen- 


son Evaporator Company; B. F. Neil, All- 
bright-Nell Company; Charles B. Cone, 
Bickett Coal & Coke Company; G. L. Jones, 
Fechstein & Company; F. D. Follansbee, 
Clyde Machine Works Company; N._ H. 
Roller, Darling & Company; E. J. Stephen, 
Doud & Keefer; W. B. Davies, Davies Sup- 
ply Company; Peter Crotties; A. A. David- 


DD. 2 
Egan; 


son, Davidson Commission Company; 
Davis, D. I. Davis & Company; O. C. 


A. T. Cross, Ellsworth & Cross Company; 
C. F. Healey, N. K. Fairbank Company; 
L. H. Fisher, Fisher & Company; P. J. 
Hamler, Hamler Boiler & Tank Company: 
E. C. Price, Fred K. Higbie Company; F. A. 
Hart, F. A. Hart & Company; O. ‘P. Hurford; 
John A. Bunnell, Hately Bros.; C. Heren- 
deen; Robert E. Fouse, Illinois Casing Com- 
pany; Walter R. Kirk; Charles A. Murphy; 
E. W. Wray. Moneyweight Scale Company; 


L. J. Schwabacher, North American Provision 
Co.; Harry D. Oppenheimer, S. Oppenheimer 
& Company; Charles Johnston, W. R. Perrin 
& Company; J. B. Sardy; Joseph Simpson, 
Standard Scale & Supply Co.; Conrad Diesel, 
Tnion Stock Yards Can Co.; George W. 
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Williams; George J. Sayer, Wolf, Sayer & 
Heller; N. J. Weil & Company; G. W. 
Zeiger, G. W. Zeiger Company; N. S. Kidder. 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co. 

The first item of the formal entertainment 
programme was the vaudeville smoker in the 
convention hall of the La Salle on Monday 
evening. With memories of last year’s 
“cabaret” the visitors were expecting some- 
thing especially entertaining, and they were 
not disappointed. John Roberts was chair- 
man of the evening, but his modesty as 
usual kept him in the background, and the 
ever-ready and inexhaustible Arthur White 
was drafted for the duty. When A, D. called 
for order there was order, and when he 
wanted to make absolutely sure of it all he 
had to do was to send for the secretary. 
When Mack told them to “be good” they 
were as still as mice. The vaudeville com- 
mittee, besides Messrs. Roberts and White, 
included A. N. Benn, of Swift & Co., Charles 
B. Cone, the coal man, W. B. Davies, of the 
Davies Company, Fred K. Higbie, the supply 
man, and E. B. Merritt, of Armour & Com- 
pany. 

The vaudeville programme was of a high 
class and included some of the foremost 
“headliners” now on the vaudeville stage 
in this country, notably Willa Holt Wake- 
field and Inez Claire. The programme was 
enjoyed immensely throughout, and there 
was a very characteristic A. M. P. A. wind- 
up when Cincinnati’s German band marched 
in blaring a march, with Charlie Roth and 
Chris Wolf at the head trying to make a 
noise on a couple of alto horns. The band 
took the stage and the Germans regaled the 
assemblage with a choice medley of “sour 
notes,” Charlie Roth doing some fancy steps 
for good measure and “plowing himself off” 
in great shape. Chris Wolf is not from Cin- 
cinnati, but no one would have suspected 
that he wasn’t from the way he acted. 

The ladies’ entertainments on Tuesday are 
mentioned elsewhere. The committee of 
Chicago ladies proved delightful hostesses. 

The banquet on Tuesday evening, the piece 
de resistance of convention entertainment, 
deserves a report by itself, and has it. 

The entertainment wind-up on Wednesday 
was where the committee and Mr. Hunter 
demonstrated their ability to put on the 
proper finishing touches. It began with a 
trip through ‘the famous Chicago freight 
subway, a visit to Marshall Field’s great de- 
partrent store. a tour of the city in the 
private automobiles of Chicago members, 
concluding with a visit to the new Bismarck 
Gardens on the North Side. Here a luncheon 
was served and a concert and vaudeville en- 
tertainment given. If there was any capacity 
for enjoyment which Mr. Hunter’s commit- 
tee did not fill to overflowing it must have 
had a hole in the bottom through which 
pleasure could leak out as fast as Hunter 
and his crowd poured it in at the top. 


The committee directing the Wednesday 
entertainment included Geo. W. Williams, 
chairman; James S. Agar, F. R. Burrows, 


L. M. Byles, P. J. Hamler, D. C. Roberton, 
Geo. J. Sayer, Jos. Simpson, Chas. A. 
Murphy, and C. F. Welhener. 


fo 


FOR THE FAIR SEX 


Special entertainment for the ladies was a 
new feature of convention programmes. The 
ladies had heard of the good times enjoyed 


by their husbands and brothers, and from 
year to year have accompanied the men 
in larger numbers to the meetings. This 


time special effort was made to give them 
a good time. A committee of Chicago ladies 
did the thing up in thorough and delightful 
Chicago fashion, and hereafter the ladies 
will be as eager as the men to go to con- 
ventions. 

Under the direction of Mrs. F. T. Fuller 
a committee comprising the following ladies 
had the entertainment in charge: Mrs. F. T. 
Fuller, chairman; Mrs. F. R. Burrows. Mrs. 
T. J. Connors. Mrs. F. FE. White, Mrs. R. 
W. Howes. Mrs. W. B. Davies, Mrs. John 
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Grassell, Mrs. Charles B. Cone, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Tilden, Mrs. Thomas E. Wilson, Mrs. 
James S. Agar, Mrs. G. W. Williams, Mrs. 
A. D. White, Mrs. F. K. Higbie, Mrs. F. A. 
Hart, Mrs. E. C. Price, Mrs. R. H. Hunter. 

At 11 o’clock Tuesday morning the ladies 
assembled in the parlors of the La Salle, 
where they were informally received by the 
committee. They went from the hotel for 
a ride over the boulevards to the South 
Shore Country Club. Hired automobiles 
were not called into service, the guests mak- 
ing the trip in the private motors of the 
ladies of the committee and other Chicago 
autoists, with a Chicago committeewoman 
as a chaperone in each car. The route in- 
cluded Jackson, Grand, Oakwood, Drexel 
Boulevards, Washington Park and the Lake 
Drive to the South Shore Club. Here a re- 
ception and concert were. given, followed by 
an elaborate luncheon. 

At 2.30 p. m. the party was taken in auto- 
mobiles over the boulevards to the Art In- 
stitute, where they were guests at the for- 
mal opening of the new art galleries and 


the annual exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists. It was a _ delightful 


afternoon, and the party enjoyed it thor- 
oughly, the quality of the Chicago ladies’ 
hospitality being of the sort which lingered 
delightfully in the remembrance. 

The ladies had barely returned to the 
hotel when it was time to prepare for the 
banquet. As on the previous years the ladies 
were specially provided for during this great 


function. There being no gallery in the 
grand banquet hall of the La Salle, the 


small banquet hall was set apart for the 
ladies and a supper was served there while 
the men were participating in the “German 
Dinner.” At its conclusion the ladies were 
escorted to the big banquet room and en- 
joyed the music and speaking programme 
which wound up the evening. 

The attention paid the ladies at this con- 
vention was one of the pleasantest features 
of the occasion and has added a new star 
to the crown of the Association as a social 
solidifier. Among the ladies present the fol- 
lowing names were secured: 


Mrs. H. F. Arnold, Chicago. 
Mrs. Osear Arnold, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. W. Ewers, Chicago. 

Mrs. F. Krey, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Herman Leuer, Alton, Il. 
Mrs. A. T. Pratt, Passaic, N. J. 
Mrs. W. F. Bruner, Passaic, N. J. 
Mrs. Henry Sartorius, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. D. T. Kiley, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. H. Mathews, Chicago. 
Mrs. T. J. Fletcher, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Mrs. John Seiler, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. W. M. Borders, Chicago. 

Mrs. A. W. Wilson, Chicago. 

Mrs. John Grassell, Chicago. 

Mrs. W. B. Davies, Chicago. 

Mrs. Arthur White, Chicago. 

Mrs. Geddes, Boston. 

Mrs. Geo. J. Sayer, Chieago. 

Mrs. Dr. Brown, Chicago. 

Mrs. E. S. Stiles, La Crosse, Wis. 
Mrs. A. P. Shaver, Chicago. 

Mrs. T. R. Buckham, Chicago. 

Mrs. L. M. Byles, Chicago. 

Mrs. C. M. McFarland, Chicago. 
Mrs. F. J. Patenden, Chicago. 

Mrs. E. A. Reineman, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Wm. Rea, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mrs. C. R. Hildebrand, Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. John Theurer, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Geo. Blumenstock, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Chas. Ortley, Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. L. E. Pierce, Chicago. 
Mrs. R. H. Hunter, Chicago. 


Mrs. F. W. Schwensen, New York City. 
Mrs. C. M. Schmidt, Dubuque. 

Mrs. H. Wagner, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Theo. Wagner, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. J. Simpson, Chicago. 

Miss Simpson, Chicago. 

Mrs. P. A. Kley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss M. L. Kinkade, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss F. E. Rutherford, Chicago, 
Mrs. C. A. Murphy. Chicago. © 
Mrs. J. J. Fraher, Chicago. 
Mrs. W. H. Omelia, Chicago. 


Mrs. E. G. James. Omaha, Neb. 
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Mrs. H. J. Seiter, Chicago. 
Mrs. Drummond, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Mrs. Geo. A. Hormel, Austin, Minn, 
Mrs. A. G. Glick, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Mrs. John J. Bell, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Mrs. R. H. Stiles, La Crosse, Wis. 
Mrs. Chas. B. Cone, Chicago. 
Mrs. R. Manheimer, Evansville, Ind. 
Mrs. Isaac Powers, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Mrs. Geo. Mathews, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Miss Lucy Andrews, Jacksonville, Il. 
Mrs. B. A. Morgan, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Mrs. Louis Reemelin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. L. Hagens, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. R. C. Lowes, Peoria, Ill. 
Miss McIntosh, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Mrs. B. B. Hauck, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Rosenfeld, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Rosenfeld, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. J. H. Schofield, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Roberts, Chicago. 
Miss J. E. Maurer, Chicago. 
Miss L. H. Fisher, Chicago. 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Jos. E. Shayne, Chicago. 
Mrs. Orling, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Radditz, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. John Seiler, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Con. Yaeger, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Albert Nathan, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Chas. Trautman, Jamaica, L. I. 
Mrs. John Wismath, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
Mrs. B. F. Nell, Chicago. 
Mrs. Conrad Deisel, Chicago. 
Mrs. W. F. Burroughs, Chicago. 
Mrs. Thos. Dunderdale, Chicago. 


opeiepl acing 
THE TRADE EXHIBITS 


Much more comprehensive were the trade 
exhibits of the associate members than ever 
before. Last year showed the splendid op- 
portunity of getting face .to face with the 
customer without the medium of the sales- 
man or correspondence, and the opportunity 
was taken advantage of by nearly every 
prominent manufacturer of packinghouse 
equipment and supplies in the country. Great 
interest was shown in all the exhibits and 
a large amount of business was transacted. 

The entire eighteenth floor of the hotel was 
occupied by them, but even this was not 
enough to accommodate the trade, and other 
rooms as near as possible to the convention 
hall were pressed into service. Aside from 
the manufactured products in display the 
hall and exhibits were prettily decorated 
with flags and bunting, signs and souvenirs. 

The trade exhibits this year were under 
the control of an Exhibition Committee, of 
which P. T. Brennan was chairman, and Mr. 
Brennan was indefatigable in discharging his 
duties. He was on hand personally to see 
that everybody closed up promptly when 
convention sessions began, and if it had not 
been for his constant vigilance many dele- 
gates would have succumbed to the attrac- 
tions of the exhibit rooms instead of taking 
in the meetings. When P. T. wasn’t on the 
job Barney Brennan was, and Hugo Arnold 
was an able assistant. 


The Allbright-Nell Co. 

The Allbright-Nell Co. occupied room 1811 
with some very interesting exhibits, consist- 
ing of one of its full-sized small lard cooling 
cylinders with the Albright patent feeding 
trough and pickler pan and many other pack- 
inghouse appliances. The exhibit was doubly 
interesting owing to the fact that the 
Albright-Nell company were the only manu- 
facturers showing their large finished prod- 
uct. The exhibits were fully explained by 
Messrs. B. F. Nell, W. B. Albright, B. F. Nell, 
Jr., W. J. Richter, J. F. Havens and J. W. 
Lawson. 

The Brecht B. S. Co. 

The Brecht Butchers’ Supply Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., entertained its numerous friends 
in handsomely appointed parlers. The en- 
tertainers were headed by G. V. Brecht, 
president of the company, and the follow- 
ing: S&S. R. Logwood, L. A. Kramer, R. C. 
Schweger, H. J. Sparks, Percy V. Houts, the 


Denver manager. and H. C. Woodruff, the 
New York manager. There was a full sup- 
ply of Brecht literature on hand and the 





trade was deeply interested in various ma- 
chines and devices explained by the com- 
pany’s engineers and salesmen. 


American Can Company and Chas. W. Shonk 
Company. 

One of the most attractive and unique 
displays shown by the associate members 
was that of the American Can Company and 
Chas. W. Shonk Company. The American 
Can Company featured a line of lard pack- 
ages comprising labels of many of the well- 
known packers throughout the country, all 
of which were tastefully arranged. The 
Shonk Company, a constituent of the Amer- 
ican Can Company, lithographers and manu- 
facturers of metal advertising specialties and 
show cards, displayed a very complete line 
of their product. The American Can Com- 
pany gave all visitors a souvenir watch fob 
in the shape of a miniature 50-Ib. lard can, 
while the Shonk Company gave as souvenirs 
reference calendars and: lithographed jewel or 
pin trays. In charge of the exhibit for the 
American Can Company were Messrs. A. V. 
Crary, H. G. Edwards and W. J. Mullaley. 
and for the Shonk Company Messrs. H. H. 
Hall, A. H. Cassidy and E. A. Silha. 


Fred K. Higbie Company. 

The Fred K. Higbie Company occupied a 
very prominent place, on the 18th floor, im- 
mediately opposite the elevators, one room 
being used for a reception room, in charge 
of Miss Lillian Doose. In an adjoining room 
there was a display of everything in the 
way of packages required by the packing 
house industry for putting up their various 
products, such as lard tierces, lard tubs and 
pails, white pine cooperage for pigs’ feet, 
pickle packages, wire trays and baskets for 
handling and carrying meats, and elm splint 
baskets for use in shipping meats and hams, 
waxed paper, cordage, and in fact everything 
that is required as supplies for the packing 
house and meat industry. Fred K. Higbie 
Company has a large force of salesmen who 
cover the territory, not only in Chicago, but 
at all of the large packing points, quite a 
number of them being present to meet the 
out-of-town visitors. Among them were Ed- 
win €. Price, president of the company, J. 
A. Greenlee, secretary, T. L. Johnson, Jr., 
packinghouse salesman, E. W. Unger, in 
charge of the rope and twine department, 
W. J. Croke, in charge of the cooperage de- 
partment, and Leo Emsheimer and G. H. 
Elliott, who take care of the city trade. 
Fred K. Higbie Company has large ware- 
houses at Chicago and Kansas City, where 
they carry a full assortment of packinghouse, 
butchers’ and sausage makers’ supplies, to 
take care of mixed shipments, but for 
straight carload buyers they ship direct from 
mills, which they control. 


Electric Meat Curing Co. 

The Electric Meat Curing Company’s ex- 
hibit was of unusual attraction and interest. 
J. L. Mauldin was in charge of the exhibit 
and demonstrated the products of the com- 
pany—electric-cured smoked bacon, hams, 
beef, ete. He had a chef in attendance and 
passed around cooked electric-cured bacon, 
ham and beef of unusually good flavor and 
quality. Taken all in all, the exhibit was 
one of the features of the convention. The 
officers of the company were all in attend- 
ance: F. B. Wagner, president; J. C. 
Lincoln, chief engineer; John Theurer, vice- 
president; Geo. A. Kirkendale, secretary; 
J. L. Mauldin, treasurer, all of Cleveland. 
Mr. Joseph Roth, of Cincinnati, is also a 
director. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., had an interesting exhibit of cork- 
board insulation and Nonpareil cork pipe 
covering. The exhibit comprised models 
showing different methods of construction, 
together with samples of sheet cork insula- 
tion, granulated cork, cork pipe coverings, 
and tank lagging. The exhibit was in charge 
of Mr. G. G. Oetting, district manager, as- 
sisted by R. A. Junker and R. J. Taylor. 
The Eastern district was represented by John 
R. Livezey, of Philadelphia. Livezey’s souve- 


nirs were a feature, as usual. 
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Standard Paint Co. Hartford City Paper Co. General Vehicle Co. 
The Standard Paint Co., of New York, had The Hartford City Paper Company’s ex- The General Vehicle Co.. whose general of- 


on exhibit a full line of Ruberoid roofing 
and P. & B., Giant and other Standard in- 
sulating papers and paints. The company 
was represented by John A. Thomas, general 
manager, of New York; Bernard C. Beck- 
man, Western sales manager, of Chicago; 
J. B. Stevens, salesman, of Chicago, and 
Charles E. Smith, of the paint and electrical 
department, New York. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


In connection with the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co.’s exhibit of rock cork insulation, 
manufactured by the Banner Rock Products 
Co. of Alexandria, Indiana, for which the 
Johns-Manville Co. has sales agencies in most 
of the United States and in Canada, was dis- 
played by full-sized sheets, 16 in. x 36 in., in 
various thicknesses, also a model showing 
wall of ceiling insulation finished with Port- 
land cement plaster and floor insulation fin- 
ished with concrete. In addition samples 
floating in water, demonstrating its water- 
proof character, were shown. Two layers, 
each two inches thick, carrying a heavy load 
and two layers cemented together, from 
which weights were hung, directed attention 
tc capacity to resist compression and its 
tensile strength under load. This material 
in all of its applications and from all scien- 
tific tests made with it has demonstrated 
high insulating efficiency. At this time the 
plants of the Cincinnati Abattoir Co. and the 
Plankinton Packing Co., of Milwaukee, are 
being insulated with it, and some smaller 
packinghouse jobs are under contract. 


Union Fibre Co. 


The Union Fibre Co., of Winona, Minn., 
had on exhibit a full line of Union Fibre Co. 
products such as “Lith,” “Linofelt” and cork 
boards. The company was represented by 
J. H. Brocken, assistant secretary, of 
Winona; Frank J. Bingham, Stephen E. 
MePartlin and A. M. MeCoy. 


The F. W. Niebling Co. 


The F. W. Niebling Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
builders of ice and refrigerating machinery, 
had on exhibition one of their new hangers 
for concrete buildings. It also had the dem- 
onstration of the correct way of piping up 
cold storage plants. This consisted of several 
lengths of pipe having malleable steel fittings 
shrunk and soldered on each end. Also their 
double drip pan and their new channeled 
iron meat hooks. A full line of fittings were 
also displayed. The walls were decorated 
with photographs of the Niebling machines 
in various packinghouses in Cincinnati and 
elsewhere. 


Jones Cold Store Door Co. 


The importance to the packer of a well- 
built and perfectly insulated cold storage or 
freezer door was shown by the Jones Cold 
Store Door Co., of Hagerstown, Md., which 
had on hand a full size doot equipped with 
its special meat rail trap. The exhibit was 
in charge of J. V. Jameson, Jr., manager of 
the company, who had the door set up as it 
is in actual use. The meat rail trap with 
which the door is equipped was of the auto- 
matic type, opening and closing with the 


action of the door itself. Aside from the 
door exhibit, the company distributed neat 
folders and booklets descriptive of their 


product which is making such headway in the 
trade. 


Stevenson & Co. 


S. P. Stevenson, president of the com- 
pany, was in charge of the automatic air- 


tight door exhibition of Stevenson & Co. 
Included in the exhibit was a model of a 
new fastener which is frictionless and at- 


tracted much interest owing to its adaptabil- 
ity to any door. This fastener is automatic, 
very strongly made and at the same time 
requires a force practically imperceptible to 
operate it. Their arrangement for connecting 
the ends of the door frames by means of 
metal bars when required to be used on con- 
crete floors, which are not so generally used. 
was also shown. 


hibit, prepared by F. G. McClure, the Chi- 
cago representative of the company, was 
very neatly and attractively arranged. The 
company makes grease-proof papers for all 





purposes—wrapping papers for boiled and 
smoked meats, lard liners and circles, etc. 


Mr. B. A. Van Winkle, general manager, was 
present at the convention and had charge of 
the exhibit. A large flag—American, of 
course—was one of the features of the ex- 
hibit. This flag was made of the paper man- 
ufactured by the company. 


American Evaporator Co. 
The American Evaporator Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was represented by G. Frank 
Diemler. 


Petoskey Block & Manufacturing Co. 

Frederick J. Schmitt, president of the 
Petoskey Block & Manufacturing Co., had 
on exhibition the Schmitt patent butcher 
block, which is made of the finest hood rock 
maple, highly polished, with square massive 
removable legs. 


Arrow Spice Mills. 
Sam Stretch & S. Lewinsohn represented 
the Arrow Spice Mills of New York—which 
was all the exhibit needed. 





Pw 
(Independent Packing Co., Chicago) 
Chairman Committee on Exhibits. 
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Pittsburg Butchers’ & Packers’ Supply Co. 

Con. Yeager—there’s only one. of him— 
was on hand to represent the Pittsburg 
Butchers’ & Packers’ Supply Co., and did 
lots of business. He had a fine line of souven- 
irs, as usual. 


Wannenwetsch & Co. 

Wannenwetsch & Co., of Buffalo, was rep- 
resented by C. H. A. Wannenwetch and A. C. 
Lembke of the firm. They had their well- 
known line of packing house machinery and 
equipment to talk about, and especially in- 
terested small packers in their rendering 
apparatus. They are foremost erecting and 
installing engineers. 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

E. S. Main, general manager of the insula- 
tion department of The Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., at Cincinnati, Ohio, assisted by J. C. 
Smith, was in charge of that company’s ex- 


hibit. It included a full line of Carey prod- 
ucts as follows: Cement roofing, pipe and 
boiler covering and asbestos goods. An ex- 
hibit was also shown of the Union Fibre 


Co.’s Lath and Linofelt for sheathing and 
deadening, and the Armstrong Cork Co.’s 
Nonvare’l cork covering for brine and am- 
monia pipes. 


fice is in Long Island City, N. Y., had a 
pictorial exhibit showing photographs of 
trucks and wagons in use by John C. Roth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; John Hoff- 
mann Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; United 
Dressed Beef Co.. New York; Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis; Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; 
H. B. Claflin & Co., New York; Adams Ex- 


press Co., American Express Co., United 
Cigar Stores and the U. 8. Mail. The gen- 


tlemen in charge of the exhibit were General 
manager P. C. Chrysler, Ezra Marvin and 
R. W. Maginnis. 


L. J. Schwabacher & Co. 


L. J. Sehwabacher & Co., the brokers, 
fitted up two rooms for the accommodation of 
friends. A ticker furnished continuous quo- 
tations which were marked up on the regula- 
tion blackboard by a neatly uniformed boy. 
The telephone supplied gossip and trans- 
mitted orders. Mr. Schwabacher and Mr. 
Duggan distributed cigars, clever watch fobs 
formed like pigs, and pamphlets to all their 


friends. It was a central resort for the 
trade. 
New Bacon Hanger. 
Mabry Mellier, of the American Trust 


building, Chicago, Ill., had on exhibition a 
new bacon hanger, which he alleges has ad- 
vantages over others in the market. 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 

The Boss people made the whole conven- 
tion neighborhood their headquarters. Pres- 
ident Schmidt, Vice-President Gaddum and 
the irrepressible J. J. Dupps were busy dis- 
tributing armloads of circulars and cata- 
logues, and Charley Schmidt also took an 
active part in convention proceedings, as 
poet, vocalist and debater. 


Illinois Casing Co. 

The Illinois Casing Company’s convention 
souvenir was handsome. It is with the 
cleaver, knife and steel the members of the 
Association make their way to fortune, and 
these were on the gold pendant of the badge 
which was distributed. 


eo 


THERE WAS A BUFFALO POET ALSO. 


The Buffalo crowd had a_ poet, too, and 
this was his Buffalo song: 


Here we come, don’t think we're slow, 
As we are the “packs” from Buffalo. 


And if you think that we are slow, we(i)ll 
look at the button we show, 

Not of the Bison or Buffalo, but of our Louis 
P. Fuhrman, the next mayor of Buffalo, 


Matt and Michael Danahy, with John Sheehy, 
left it to our pilot, 

Charles Wannenwetsch, to pull the bell, that 
started us off to Chicago’s big show. 


Landsill and Wolff, with tallow and hides, 
On the water wagon will have to ride. 


Lobee and Taber, the men with the pumps, 
Upon this same wagon will also jump. 


If any of the bunch gets too much punch, 
Lobee and Taber can demonstrate their 
pumps. 


We took Carr with three of the Klincks, 
And will clean Chicago out of drinks. 


Roast chickens and sandwiches furnished by 
Fred Klinck, 
Were the biggest treat and could not be beat. 


Charles Mansfield, being an actor, 
Never should eat, but can have all the drinks. 


Moschell. Weppner and Lembke bold, 
Will ontdrink Chanlor, Kammon, Kelly or 
Dold. 


And if we don’t bring them home. 
The rest of the story will never be told. 
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~ PURELY PERSONAL 


Uncle Dryfus was there, too. 


Father Dorney was missed this year, 

Like to mention ‘em all but, gee whiz! 

“Roh for Rahe”’—no (darn that banquet)— 
“Rah for Rolie!” 

The Chas. W. Shonk Company’s “ad” was 
simply great, that’s all. 

Did you get a taste of that delicous elec- 
tric-cured bacon and ham? 

H. C. Ahrens, of The C. Schmidt Company, 
was busy among the crowd. 

Chas. A. Seaman, of The Heekin Can Com- 
pany, mingled and was real busy. 

Frank R. Bagley and “Salt” Williams rep- 
resented their respective concerns, 

C. Beck, of Cleveland, left his application 
for membership in the Association. 

E. W. Penley, the great, big, large, Auburn, 
Me., packer, just naturally rolled in. 

A. C. Russi, of the F. C. Stedman Packing 
Company, Athens, Ohio, dropped in. 

Angel Camargo, of Mexico City, was an in- 
terested and extremely pleased visitor. 

B. J. Mullaney (our Barney) was there 
looking fine, as well as suitably dignified. 

John J. Barlum, the genial Detroit packer, 
spread around a whole lot of cheerfulness. 

Mr. Rose, of the Rose Casings and Supply 
Company, Milwaukee, came in and stood pat. 

Bill Flemen, the English-American effer- 
vescent comedian, blew in and amalgamated 
some. 


Wanted: A definition of “deliquescence.” 
Send to M. Ryan, Cincinnati, and receive 
reward. 


William F. Brunner, the parchment paper 
man of Passaic, N. J., buzzed most of the 
visitors. 

Prince Charles ascended the throne by a 
unanimous vote. He is a worthy A. M. P. A. 
monarch. 

The long and short of it was presented by 
Matt Parker and his partner, J. B. Ziegler. 
Swell team. 

Charles E. Bonnell, the Nubian Paint man, 
showed up with his buttonhole bouquet and 
“that’ smile. 

Puzzle: What did Jake Beiswanger mean 
by laying that safety pin on the platform at 
the smoker? 

The patent milk cooler proved quite an 
attraction. What some fellows can think 
up is a-plenty. 

M. B. MeNulty, representing The E. Hines 
Lumber Company, was there strong, as is 
usual with Mack. 

It was the first time anything ever cast 
the General in the shade. But the Pig did 
it at the banquet! 

H. H. Hinkle, the packinghouse promoter 
and builder, of Mexico City, Mexico, was 
around quite a few. 

G. L. Jonas (not Jonah), of Bechstein & 
Company. represented his house as usual. 
You can’t lose Jonas. 

Albert Johnson, of Herf & Frerichs Chem- 
ical Company. St. Louis, Mo., was there on 
the ammonia question. 

Geo. J. Focke represented The Wm. Focke’s 
Sons Company. Dayton, Ohio, and a husky 
young rep. he was, too. 

They must like Charley Ogden, of Pitts- 
burg. iudging by the “hand” he got when he 
was elected a director. 

Laabs Brothers, Appleton, Wis., are pack- 
ers and doing a fine business. Of course they 
took in the convention. 

It is a toss-up which is the most modest 


man in the Association—President Rohe or 
Vice-President Allerdice. 

H. F. Whalen. the irrepressible cordage 
man, was in evidence every minute of the 


24 hours for three davs. 

A. W. Gaddum, vice-president of The Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, beamed 
his beamingest as usual 

And Jno. (that’s the way he spells it) Gras- 
sell was there sizing things up. Cannot over- 
look Jno., that’s a cinch 


Wm. G. Wagner. of New York. got his face 
in the newspaners but they forgot the “sil- 
ver-tongued orator” label. 

Asa Davidson. John D. Rockefeller’s star 
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Sunday school pupil some thirty odd years 
ago, is the same old Ace High. 

Charles Herendeen, the sausage flour manu- 
facturer and fermentation expert, dropped in 
and didn’t get lost in the shuffle. 

W. B. Davies has more hair than Carl Ald- 
rich, at least by three. Yes, Willum was 
there all right—by a hair or two. 

R. B. Griggs, Roanoke, Va., was one of the 
new packers who enjoyed his first convention. 
He looks like a “comer,” all right. 

Colonel Myles’ New Orleans souvenir was 
missed this year. Mr. M. himself, however, 
was cordially greeted by his friends. 

Arthur M. Adler represented Adler & Oben- 
dorf quite a-plenty. One of those large pack- 
ages tied up in a small bundle, Art is. 

They call Jim Agar the “Little Giant,” but 
he is willing to share that title with his de- 
serving fellow-Chicagoan, A. D. White. 

Louis F. Swift was on hand every day, but 
he was so quiet about it that he succeeded 
admirably in maintaining his incognito. 

The Agar brothers of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Papa Agar of Chicago, and the one and only 
“Jim” circulated freely. Great family! 

Frank and Charles E. Clifton and the great 
and only Sam Wolff brought an atmosphere 
of the Board of Trade in for distribution. 

Louis Reemelin, of The Consignees’ Favor- 
ite Box Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., gave 
a first-class imitation of a busy business man. 

Conrad Diesel, general manager of the 
Union Stock Yards Can Company, was busy 
keeping ’em busy, and maybe he can’t do it— 
huh? 

Billy Overman, the Hammond-Standish 
Company’s hogology specialist, blew in and 
told the boys a few things about “Why is a 
Hog.” 

“I'd rather blow this whole crowd of 600 
than to blow that horn,” said Charley Roth 
after his band-leading stunt at the vaudeville 
show. 

Matthew Danahy, of Buffalo, couldn’t at- 
tend the banquet, but Brother Michael was 
there with bells on, and maybe he didn’t en- 
joy it! 

The flies still avoid Carl Aldrich’s roof— 
footing’s too slippery. No flies anywhere else 
in his neighborhood, either, if anybody should 
ask you. 

Joseph Allerdice, president of the Indian- 
apolis Abattoir Company, was one of the first 
to arrive, as usual, looking fine and acting 
the part. 

Fred Krey got some one else’s hat, and it 
fit him like a wart on a hog’s back. Some 
thought his head had expanded, but that was 
a false alarm. 

W. B. Cassell, the. well-known commission 
broker of Baltimore, Md., called to pay his 
respects to the gang. An exceedingly live 
wire “Bill” is. 

William White, of The North American 
Provision Company, can tell you how to carry 
your sweet pickled stuff indefinitely without 
its getting “old.” 

W. J. Kelly. of the National Molasses Com- 
pany of Saint Louis, kept his end up in grand 
shape; just like a genuine Irish gentleman 
of the classiest kind. 

Edward Morris showed them all how to 
carve the roast pig. The others of the “Big 
Four” had to “reneg” when it came to that 
point in the banquet. 

Frank Sullivan, of the Sullivan Packing 
Company, Detroit, is one of the brightest 
bright gems among the younger end of the 
packinghouse fraternity. 

Sunday they began to arrive from every 
point of the compass iu specials. airships, 
double-deckers, automobiles, taxicabs—every- 
thing but patrol wagons. 

Albert Rohe had a book that 
“loud” for distribution. That is, 
peovle thought who tried to open it. 
Albert’s many little jokes. 

Richard Webber.’ of New York, who runs 
the bigest market in the world, was 
on hand ard took it all in, though he wasn’t 
pertiovlarly noisv shout it. 

William A. Willhide. of the Thomas-Al- 
brieht & €o,. Goshen, Ind.. called and enter- 
tained his numerous friends with—stories 
Pbout his hvdrorlic presses. 


was too 
so the 
One of 


| 
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H. ©. Zaun, the packinghouse products 
broker of New York, represented Doctor Cook 
on the trip to Chicago. The sleep disturbers 
got in their work as usual. 

Joe Conron, of New York, made up for 
being absent last year. What he doesn’t 
know about the poultry end of the game 
hasn’t been discovered yet. 

P. C. Chrysler, Western manager of the 
General Vehicle Company of Long Island 
City, New York, was busy boosting his motor 
trucks, delivery wagons, etc. 

If the railroads had to charge by weight 
how much would it cost Penley to come from 
Auburn, Me., and Nuckolls from Pueblo—as 
first-class matter, of course. 

L. M. Byles, of Morris & Company, looked 
after the newspaper men in his usual up-to- 
the-minute style, and the result was a lot of 
publicity for the convention. 

The Cincinnati “bunch” blew off the foam 
so thoroughly Sunday evening at Vogelsang’s 
that it tasted rather flat the rest of the time. 
Not up to their usual record. 

Talk about “silver-tongued orators”! Did 
you listen to William James Calhoun? They 
don’t breed that school much nowadays. Only 
a few like General Ryan left! 

George Hormel, of Austin, was very much 
surprised to hear he had been elected a di- 
rector of the association. Took the news 
some time to get up where he was. 

Joseph Simpson, of the Standard Scale and 
Supply Company, circulated a whole lot of 
pleasantry where it would do the most good, 
and he knows how to get results, too. 

Jake Beiswanger and George Hormel tried 
to hide when they were elected directors, but 
Sergeant-at-Arms Blum was eagle-eyed, and 
he dragged them in to make their bow. 

John R. Livezey, the cold storage and re- 
frigerator man, told most of them something 
of his line, and handed out some very neat 
souvenirs. Say, how’s your insulation? 

That banquet funny man was up against a 
tough game at the late hour of his introduc- 
tion. Besides, he didn’t seem to be “next” 
to the trade, and that made a difference. 

Carl Dreier, of New York, the compound 
lard expert, took in the convention for the 
first time. Carl is always an ornament to 
such occasions, particularly at banquets. 

John W. Allen, manager of Weekly Events 
Publishing Company, was there meeting old- 
time packer friends. Jack is one of the best- 
posted packinghouse men in the country. 

That came pretty near being a colossal 
calamity when Penley got stuck in Chicago’s 
freight subway on the Wednesday trip. Next 
time they should build their tunnels wider. 

Chas. G. Schmidt, the president of The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, and 
poet-at-large for Cincinnati and the A. M. 
P. A., was there—and they all knew about it. 

Jonas L. Pfaelzer, of Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
called to say “Howdy” to his many friends, 
who were pleased to know that Papa Pfael- 
zer, who has been seriously ill, is improving. 

President Eddie O’Neill of the United 
Master Butchers of America is some orator— 
yes? This butcher business breeds good talk- 
ers, like that man Linehan of Milwaukee, for 
example. 

Joe and Charlie Roth added new laurels 
to their already immense bunch as star enter- 
tainers. Full of the devil and other admix- 
tures all the time. Also John G.—don’t for- 
get John. 

Leo (search me for the rest of it; I am 
not a professor of signs or hieroglyphysics) 
represented the Cincinnati Process Engraving 
Company and presented one of the neatest 
cards ever. 

Wednesday’s automobiling trip was a howl- 
ing success; in fact, the whole programme 
was, and great credit is due the Entertain- 
ment Committee, which spared neither trouble 
nor expense. 

Jacob FE. Decker. of Mason City, Towa, 
dropped in and enjoyed himself thoroughly, 
meeting old friends and making new. This 
house (Jacob E. Decker & Sons) is one.of the 
pushing kind. 

Charles A. Murphy, the famous pharma- 
ceutical expert. dropped in several times. If 
you want to sell hog stomachs, glands, sweet- 
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breads, etc., drop him a line at 4166 Halsted 
street, Chicago. 


KF. A. Hart, the great and only, did the 
honors for F, A. Hart & Company, and you 
know what that means. He was accompanied 
on a few of his rounds by his son, F. P., a 
block of the old chip. 

P. J. Hamler, the big boiler maker, made 
himself to hum. Pete is never really happy 
unless he is raising Cain with somebody— 
everybody in fact. One thing about the big 
bo, he’s the real thing. 

They tried hard to kidnap Pete Hamler to 
lead the German band Monday evening, and 
Pete nearly smashed the furniture at head- 
quarters in making his escape. Pete would 
have made a fine leader. 

There were three of a kind in Messrs. Ham- 
ler, Penley and Short; enough to make half 
a dozen pairs of the ordinary run of mem- 
bers, and there were a whole lot of huskies 
in the aggregation at that. 

The new convention headquarters had the 
old one “beat a mile,” even if the place was 
unfinished and .the service came by freight. 
The only people on the job about the hotel 
were the fair floor clerks. Say, did you see 
the boys hanging around? . 

Talking about “swell” insulation, did you 
see the exhibit John R. Livezey, of Philadel- 
phia, had? That is, the photo of it—the real 
article was probably safely planted where 
the boys couldn’t get at it! 

Chris Wolf, of Wolf, Sayer & Heller, never 
stopped mixing, mingling and amalgamating 
from start to finish. Useless to add, George 
Sayer, of the same concern, shone brighter 
than ever as a star entertainer. : 

James L. Mauldin, of The Electric Meat 
Curing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, ably rep- 
resented his company and demonstrated the 
quality of his goods, admirably aided by a 
chef. The bacon was surely fine. 

Milton J. Williams, of The Williams Patent 
Crushed and Pulverizer Company, was also 
there, and there good and plenty. Gwyllym 
comes of good stock—the best—and shows 
his breed. Ever meet Rapa Williams? 

Perrin’s little spiel caught ’em. “I have 
had a great many troubles in my life, but 
most of them never happened.” “Come to 
me, however, with your packinghouse trou- 
bles and I will put you right,” he adds. 

The ladies balked on the Wednesday trip 
through the Chicago freight subway. Their 
hats were too big for the tunnel, and rather 
than spoil their millinery they remained at 
the hotels and let the men go out alone. 

vetting an elevator on any floor of the 
La Salle Hotel was a whole lot like ketchin’ 
fleas—had to get ’em on the hop. Or it 
might have been likened to that little game 
of “Button, button, who’s got the button?” 

C. S. Ullman, International Wired Box 
Company, Chicago, was around among his old 
friends. Mr. Ullman was for years general 
purchasing agent for Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger Company, and one of the best what is. 

Everybody seemed perfectly satisfied with 
everything and everybody else. Quite a num- 
ber realized they had been attending a con- 
vention by Wednesday evening, and they had 
been working harder than usual, much 
harder. 

Charles and William Kerber, of The Kerber 
Packing Company, Elgin. Ill., were both 
there as usual. Colonel Charles and Major 
Bill need no introduction. Cincinnati hasn’t 
got anything on Elgin when it comes to rais- 
ing—well! 

Where was Ridgway? The trade has been 
reading his novel advertisements in The Na- 
tional Provisioner and was on the watch for 
the “Hook ’er to the Biler” man. But he 
didn’t show up. Must have got sidetracked 
somewhere. 

P. A. Kley, of All Over the U. S., was there 
and looked like a ten-time winner trained to 
the minute. Perey is making rapid long 
strides in the biz., and is intensely provd of 
his old dad, John A., who is now associated 
with Perey. 

Secretary McCarthy registered a gain of 
18% grains in weight over last vear. and 
20 grains for the same time two years ago. 
It will be many moons before Mack shows 


over the building line, unless something un- 
foreseen happens. 

Speaking about spices, Lewinsohn was not 
selling spices before Sam Stretch was born— 
not by a durned sight. While Lewinsohn 
has been selling spices years and years, Sam 
was shaking the pepper duster years and 
years before that. 

S. R. Tomkins (or as one facetious member 
addressed him, Mr. Tankage) was on the job 
for the Central Manufaciuring Company, of 
Lockland, Ohio. Mr. ‘iankage tost no oppor- 
tunity to talk his speciaity, and—well, you 
know Tomkins when he opens her wide on 
the fertilizer question. 

Harvey Shepherd, the old-time provision 
inspector, who was on the job when “Old 
Hutch” was a messenger boy, strolled into 
the meeting. Harvey looks just the same as 
he did when Hudson was moping around 
where New York is now. 

B. F. Nell has it on the secretary. B. F. 
was going to Indianapolis some time ago, and 
moving from one side of the coach to the 
other it toppled over and rolled down an em- 
bankment. It is a question whether Mack 
could duplicate this feat. 

Norman Malcolm, representing the Stand- 
ard Asphalt & Rubber Company, was busy 
telling interested packers of the advantages 
of Sarco asphalt floors. Several parties were 





GEORGE ZEHLER. 
Zehler Provision Co., Cincinnati, 0.) 
One of the leaders of the 


‘Ceo, 


“Cincinnati Bunch.”’ 


taken to the Yards to see these floors, which 
there are in‘extensive use. 

The Band, Cincinnati’s pleasure distributing 
aggregation, was composed of Prof. F. A. 
Mees, Prof. C. A. Adol, Prof. Wm. Brinkman 
and Prof. Chas. Wartman, all world-renowned 
instrumentalists. Leave it to the “Cinci” 
bunch to pick out winners! 

John Moran, Toledo Packing Company, one 
of the old, old timers in the business, attend- 
ed looking like a two-year-old and a thor- 
oughbred at that. There are not many men 
active in the business today who started 
when John Moran did, if there are any. 

Among the missing this year were Jim 
Garneau of St. Louis, Ben Corkran of Balti- 
more and Tom Taliaferro of Detroit. Hardly 
seemed natural without them, but each un- 
selfishly remained at home to permit a busi- 
ness associate to partake of convention joys 
in their stead. 

Fred K. Higbie, president of the American 
Meat Packers’ Supply Company, kept his old 
friends in the trade busy all the time, and 
then some. Some one said Fred was work- 
ing 28 hours a day, and he was, too; never 
let up all through the siege and right in the 
thick of it all the time. 

J. A. Hawkinson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Tennessee Packing & 


frovision Company, Nashville, Tenn., com- 
bined convention attendance with meeting old 
associates. He was with Swift for 23 years, 
and since starting out for himself at Nash- 
ville has made a big success. 

Charles and Albert Rohe, of New York, 
were on the job and played their respective 
parts to the mit. Cnarles distributed good 
cheer im a dignified, pleasant manner, and 
Albert im thac joily catch-as-catch-can way 
he is so well known for. Albert had several 
Lew surprises this year to spring on his 
triends. 

the quality of the hospitality of the Chi- 
cago members was manifested in one particu- 
lar especially, when they refused to allow 
their guests to go about in hired automo- 
biles, but provided their own private cars 
for the purpose. A man’s auto is like his 
watch—he doesn’t like to loan it promiscu- 
ously. But the Chicago crowd went the limit, 
as usual. 

The “furriners” were ably represented by 
Andrew Gunn, of Gunn’s, Limited, Toronto, 
Canada; H. H. Hinkle, of Mexico City; Angel 
Camargo, of the Guadalajara Packing Com- 
pany, Mexico City, and by Francesco Negra, 
president of the Matador Industrial, Havana, 
Cuba, who has modernized his big packing 
plant at the Cuban capital by putting in a 


full equipment of American packinghouse 
machinery. . 
W. B. Faris, E. C. Price, R. W. Barnes, 


J. A. Greenlee, Leo H. Emsheimer, Chas. A. 
Murphy, Tom L. Johnson, Jr., and Tom Dun- 
derdale got outside of one fair-sized pig at 
Table 46 at the banquet, besides all the other 
samples set up. Any one having an idea that 
Edwin C. Price ain’t a mixer wants to can 
that idee at wanst or sooner. And Miss 
Doucé—well, she is one of the realities of 


life, a first-class good fellow, by gosh! Had 
’em all going. 
Friends of ex-President James S. Agar 


sympathized with him in the trouble. which 
suddenly befell him in the midst of the con- 
vention, when his charming daughter of 18 
was stricken with appendicitis. Prompt ac- 
tion was taken, however, and as the meeting 
concluded the news from the hospital was of 
the best. The Little Giant’s list of friends 
comprise the complete roster of the associa- 
tion membership, and everybody went home 
with a glad feeling for Jim. 

The banquet committee had its troubles as 
usual with people who wanted banquet 
tickets and could not get them. Talk about 
sarcasm—here’s a sample letter from a par- 
ticular friend of Oscar Mayer. who did not 
attend the banquet, as will be noted from 
his remarks. He penned this little billet 
doux to Osear: “Dear Oscar: I wish to thank 
you for your kindness in having invited me 
to attend the Packers’ Banquet. I waited 
until this afternoon, thinking that a ticket 
would be mailed me. I then called up my 
friend John Vogelsang, and he went to the 
La Salle Hotel and discovered that there was 
not a possibility of my getting in unless I 
had a ticket. I therefore concluded that 
when you invited me it must have been your 
intention to have me eat in the kitchen. This 
is usually the result of one who is over- 
invited. Our mutual friend, Mr. Chris Wolf, 
also was kind enough to invite me and as- 
sured me that it would be attended to. But, 
what’s the use! What can a man expect 
from a butcher? The next time that you 
try to hand me an invitation you will have 
to be able to beat the hundred-yard record 
to eatch me. Yours always, ———.” 

It was a kind of a German layout through- 
out. At a soiree one genial old Teuton un- 
burdened himself thusly: “Chentlemens, I 
haf bin called upon to make a spooch. Now, 
unbecustomed as I am to bublic spoking, I 
appears before you to undress myselluf— 
in respect to my bolitical opinions. Now, 
in the first place, ven a mans gets up to say 
and knows and standsunder what he is going 
to said before he says it is a mans. Now, 
the subjec of dis evenincks misscourse is dot 
insec de Voild. Now, vat iss de voild? Nod- 
dings but two hemmedinspears revolting upon 
its own axle-trees, and midont any axle 
greases either, at seven und dree quarter 
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cefits a pound. Now! Who discovered de 
voild? Vy, Christopher Columbus already, 
mit de aid of de American Meat Packers’ As- 
sassination yet—de greatest assassination vot 
iss. (Cheers and two more rounds.) De 
voild is roundt vich has been provened beyond 
doubters in dis vay: Vun day a man vent 
ouid und met some friendts und dey forced 
him to drink und drink until he was buzzy 
undt dizzy, undt ven he vent ouid he fell 
on the ground. Now, vile his mind vas a 
blankness undt de light had fizzled out in 
his think tank he instinctively holded on so’s 
he vouldn’t fall off. See? Now, beside from 
dis- dere has been dowsands undt dowsands 
of similar proofens since. Also scientists und 
vise guys claim a mans is neffer inebriated, 
intoxicated, soused, pickled, tanked, stewed 
or plainly drunk until he falls down on his 
front flat on the ground und tries to hold on. 
Thus haf two great und most aggravating 
kervestions been dissolved midout kervestion, 
undt”—Just then the floor slipped from under 
the speaker and he was down and ouid for 
keeps. 
- ——-fo-——- 


SOME HINTS THAT WERE MISSING. 


While Bob Hunter’s little guide and friend 
book contained many useful recipes and much 
valuable and useful information and was al- 
together a credit to its author, and started 
out right by advising its readers to “Tell it 
to a policeman,” it contained no health and 
beauty tips, which come in useful at con- 
ventions, such as: 

If you cannot talk make signs; 

How to make the desk sergeant see it in 
the same light you do; 

The best antidote for sulphuric, muriatic 
and sugar of lead poisoning; 

The proper use of the compass when lost; 

How to keep out of the dog pound; 

How to prevent taxicab registers from be- 
comimg crazy; 

How to quell internal disturbances caused 
by the enforced companionship of beer, Rhine 
wine, whisky, champagne, sauerkraut and 
bologna in a limited space; 

How to coax automobiles out of the lake 
or drainage canal, and out of trees; 

How to see the explosion on the lake front 
and get away with your socks on, at least; 

How to avoid paying deposits on the pur- 
chase of the Masonic Temple; 

How to prevent some sidewalks from slid- 
ing from under you, and others from hitting 
you in the face; 

And many other pointers too numerous to 
mention. 


Clark hotel: 
Harrigan walked up to the bar and ordered 


This happened at a street 
some muriatic, and reaching over to the lim- 
burger dice box took a piece. It got as far 
as under Harrigan’s nose and stopped a sec- 
The 


walked up leisurely, took a 


ond, then was thrown out on the floor. 
bar cat saw it, 
sniff, and then proceeded to paw around it, 
after the manner of all respectable sanitary- 
the 
“Be 


loving cats. Harrigan watched cat a 


minute and then remarked: Gobs! 


That’s what I thought it was!” 


Chi- 
from the follow- 


Unromantic, unpoetic, unpatriotic 
ecagoans might take a lesson 
ing: 
soon as he 


A Scotchman visiting 
struck 


Packingtown, as 
the smell 
rapturously exclaimed. “Sweet Edinboro, I 


inside zone 


smell thee noo!” 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


The attendance at the fourth annual con- 
vention outran all expectations. It was 
thought last year that the limit in the way 
of a crowd had been reached, but this time 
most of the old faces were visible, and besides 
there was a big crowd of strangers. The 
registration was much heavier than last year, 
and everybody displayed the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Members from widely scattered 
sections came bringing recruits with them, 
packers and others in the trade who had 
hear of the benefits of membership in the 
Association and the delights of the conven- 
tion season, and who had determined to get 
aboard the band wagon while there was room 
on it. 

The arrival of delegations constituted the 
first event of interest in connection with the 
festivities. The earliest birds arrived on 
Saturday, coming in twos and threes. The 
first delegation to arrive was the big Cincin- 
nati crowd, which struck Chicago like a ey- 
clone about 4 p. m. Sunday. There was 125 
in the crowd and they had a special train all 
to themselves over the C. H. & D. It was a 
festival a'l the way from Porkopol to Pack- 
ingtown. One coach was fitted up with a 
stage and with the aid of the famous Cincinnati 
Schnapps Band, and both amateur and profes- 
sional talent, the time passed uproariously 
en route. Charles Roth, George Zehler, Char- 
ley Schmidt and the other choice spirits saw 
that everybody had a good time, and the 
parade from the station to convention head- 
quarters when the crowd reached Chicago 
woke up the town. Cincinnati members wore 
special badges with big “Cincinnati” buttons 
bearing the legend: “U. R. 4 Cincinnati in 
1910,” indicating the intention of the Cin- 
cinnati boosters to capture the convention for 
next year. 

The New York delegation was as usual 


under the generous chaperonage of Charles . 


and Albert Rohe. There were 40 in the 
crowd, occupying two Pullmans on the Lake 
Shore Limited, and their arrival about 4:30 
p- m. Sunday was the signal for another 
demonstration at headquarters. The _ irre- 
pressible Albert Theodore, the champion 
practical joker of the Association, was up to 
date with a dozen new schemes to amuse his 
crowd. The train had no sooner left New 
York than the occupants of the front Pullman 
were startled by a mysterious voice eman- 
ating apparently from the ceiling, which 
called them by name and called them down 
good and hard for various alleged instances 
of grave misconduct. The mystery was 
solved when a phonograph was discovered at 
the end of the car, on which were operated 
a number of special records made in advance 
f the trip. The phonograph was a lively 
rival for the Cincinnatians “Schnapps Band” 
as a means of entertainment en route. 

The Buffalo crowd was another lively dele- 
gation, numbering about 35, in charge of 
C. H. A. Wannenwetsch. They had a hand- 
some gold Buffalo pendant on a silk badge 
which identified them at once. They were a 
merry lot, with their own special songs ana 

not to be outdone by Cincinnati— with their 
own special poet to compose them. 

The St. Louis crowd, guided by Fred Krey 
and Pierre Garneau, arrived in a special Pull- 
man to the number of 25 and warmed things 
up after they got into action. Frey Krey 
was one of the liveliest crickets in the con- 
vention crowd, and saw that everyone within 
reach had a full measure of fun. 

The Philadelphia delegation was brought 
in a little late, owing to the fact that the 
train could not make schedule time with 
Jake Beiswanger on board. Messrs. Beis- 
wanger, J. J. Martin, Felin and others looked 
after the comfort of their party ard did it 
up properly. 

The Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit 
and other Eastern central and Western points 
were well represented by delegations of vari- 
ous sizes, while individual packers, curers and 
other trade members came in from all diree- 
tions. Canada was ably represented by 
Andrew Gunn, of Toronto, whose interest in 
the proceedings of the convention was of the 
clear-cut, intelligent sort to set a good ex- 


ample to the trade everywhere. Mr. Gunn 
was on hand to get and to give practical in- 
formation, and he made good most em- 
phatically. 

The total attendance was the largest yet 
recorded at any meeting, and it was also the 
most representative of all sections of the 
country and of the brains of the business as 
well. The following is the registration list. 
There will be many errors in names neces- 
sarily in this published list, owing to the fact 
that it is made up from signed registration 
cards, many of the signatures being more 
or less difficult to decipher. The list follows: 


Gen. Michael Ryan, 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. F. Klinck, C. Klinek Packing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. L. McCarthy, The National Provisioner, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Roth, J. C. Roth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

James 8. Agar, Western Packing and Pro- 
vision Co., Chicago, II]. 

Joseph Allerdice, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, 
E Pah 

F. T. Fuller, National Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

R. W. Corkran, Jr., Streett & Corkran Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Jacob Beiswanger, D. B. Martin Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

A. G. Glick, Brittain & Co., Marshalltown, 
fowa. 

J. W. Garneau, Waldeck Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C. H. Ogden, Pittsburg Packing and Pro- 
vision Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chas. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, 
Il. 

Matthew Danahy, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. J. Felin, J. J. 
adelphia, Pa. 

H. H. Brunt, Chicago, Il. 

G. W. Zeiger, G. W. Zeiger Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

N. S. Kidder, American Asphaltum & Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. J. Sayer, Wolf, Sayer Heller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. Wolf, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chicago, Til. 

Joseph Simpson, Standard Scale and Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, II. 

Conrad Diesel, Union Stock Yards Can Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. W. Williams, Chicago, IIl. 

E. W. Wray, Moneyweight Scale Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. A. Murphy, Chicago, Tl. 

J. B. Sardy, Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. Johnston, W. R. Perrin & 
cago, II. 

M. Schwabacher, North American 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Walter R. Kirk, Chicago, Il. 

Robert E. Fouse, Illinois Casing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. Herendeen, Chicago, Il. 

John A. Bunnell, Hately Bros., Chicago, Il. 

B. B. Hanak, B. B. Hanak Co., Chicago, Tl. 

O. P. Hurford, Chicago, TIl. 

F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

E. C. Giles, Hermetic Closure Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

E. C. Price, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago, Tl. 

P. J. Hamler, Hamler Boiler and Tank Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

The Pilcher-Hamilton Co., Chicago, II. 

C. F. Healey, N. K. Fairbank Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

A. E. Cross, Ellsworth & Cross Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

L. H. Fisher, Fisher & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. I. Davis, D. I. Davis & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. Davidson, Davidson Commission OCo., 
Chicago, Ill. 

O. C. Egan, O. C. Egan & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Peter Crottier, Chicago, Ill. 

W. B. Davies, Davies Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

E. J, Stephen, Doud & Kiefer, Chicago, 1"), 


Cincinnati Abattoir 


Danahy Packing Co., 


Felin & Co., Ine., Phil- 


Co., Chi- 


Provision 
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G. L. Jonas, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. D. Follansbee, Clyde Machine Works Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

N. H. Boller, Darling & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Louis Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Son, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Ill. 

L. J. Schwabacher, L. J. Schwabacher & 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. D. White, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

C. F. Welhener, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Chas. A. Sterne, Sterne & Son., Chicago, Il. 

C. J. Short, Standard Slaughtering Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

P. Zuncker, Vette & Zuncker Packing Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

F. K. Higbie, American Meat Packers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. F. Nell, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, TI. 

Chas. B. Cone, Bickett Coal and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

Arthur Adler, Adler & Obendorf, Chicago, 
Til. 

David T. Kiley, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

E. B. Merritt, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. R. Burrows, Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Osear Arnold, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
H. Zeiss, Boyd-Lunham & Co., Chicago, 
Til 


C. E. Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. J. Dahmke, J. J. 
Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. Miller, G. H. 


Dahmke Packing Co.. 


Hammond Co., Chicago, 


Til. 

H. Pearse, Independent Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. D. Baldwin, Libby-McNeil & Libby, 


Chicago, Ill. 

L. M. Byles, Morris: & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

C. M. Aldrich, Morton-Gregson Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

D. C. Robertson, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill. 

A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago 
Nl. 

O. J. Doon, Manufacturers 
Sprinkler Co., Chicago, III. 

N. J. Weil, N. J. Weil & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Robt. H. Hunter, Chicago, III. 

Arthur Mardon, National Provisioner, New 
York, N. Y. 

P. I. Aldrich, 
York, N. Y. 

George A. Howe, The S. & S. Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

G. F. Sulzberger, 8. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 

D. Mooz, S. & S. Co., Chieago, TI. 

H. Crossman, 8S. & 8. Co., Chicago, II. 

Geo. L. Franklin, 8. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. E. Peterson, S. & S. Co.. Chicago, TI. 

L. S. Peterson, 8S. & C. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Samuel Grabenheimer, S. & S. Co.. Chicage, 
Til. 

J. E. Maurer, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Il 

H. D. Hunt, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 

S. J. Adler, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

C. W. Patton, S. & S. Co., Chieago, Til. 

M. Rosenbach, 8S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. Voltz, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 

KE. 8S. Waterbury, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. D. Hopkins, 8S. & 8. Co., Chicago, TH. 

T. Joyce, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Mil. 

W. C. Hathaway, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

E. Kitzinger, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl). 

S. Dalton, Bechstein & Co.. Chicago, Il. 

W. R. Bach, Bloomington, Ill. 

W. B. Moulton, Chicago, Il. 

Thos. Dunderdale, The National Provisioner, 
Chicago. Tl. 


Automatic 


National Provisioner, New 


J. A. Greenlee, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago, 


Il. 
Edward Morris, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., 
Chicago, Il. 
Edwin D. 
eago. Til. 


Fred K. Higbie Co., Chi- 


Price, 


W. Rightmire, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 


J. R. Hills, Swift & Co., Chicago, [1. 

F. B. Carter, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
T. A. Griffith, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
A. K. Fisher, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 
E. Madden, Armour & Co., Chicago. 





A. W. Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
W. T. P. Wardrop, Armour & Co., Chicago, 

Ml. 

J. A. Maclean, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. P. Bogg, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
G. Dunlap, Armour & Co., Chicago, TM). 
Arthur F. Evans, Swift & Co., Chicago, III. 
H. E. Stanton, Morris & Co., Chicago, TI. 
Harold H. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
E. Wilson, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. R. Hunter, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Alden B. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
L. Whelan, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
Jos. Tapee, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

W. A. Johns, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. Fitzgerald, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
R. Mair, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

T. E. Wilson, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
J. W. Penson, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. W. Smithson, Armour & Co., Chicago, TIl. 
T. R. Buckham, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. 8S. Hayward, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
S. H. Heyman, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Fowler, Swift & Co., Chicago, II. 
G. H. Rasch, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

G. F. Swift, Jr., Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
H. P. Jones, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
John A. Bruder, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
J. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, IH. 

E. Kissling, Morris & Co., Chicago, II. 
F. J. King, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

J. Butler, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

D. E. Hartwell, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
H. L. Osman, Morris & Co., Chicago, II. 
Martin Hirsch, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
L. A. Carton, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. L. Bisbee, Morris & Co., Chicago, II. 

C. H. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

R. Clark, Armour & Co., Chieago, II. 

E. C. Mills, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Louis F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 
A. R. Urion, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. P. Harte, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, Il. 
W. B. Farris, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Leo Emsheimer, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chi- 

cago, Il. 

KE. A. Valentine, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ll. 
N. C. Craig, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
John A. Phillips, Schwarzschild & Sulz- 

berger Co., Chicago, Il. 

. 8S. Haughey, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
O. J. Hunter, Morris & Co., Chicago, Til. 
John Agar, Sr., Agar Packing Co., Chicago, 

Il. 

J. Reed, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 

G. Hemphill, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. Jacobsen, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

P. E. Jonas, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence Loeb, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, 

Chicago, TI. 

A. P. Shaver, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Bronson, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ll. 
J. W. Brown, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
F. E. White, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
R. J. Robb, Morris & Co., Chicago, Til. 

Geo. Monarque, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
J. W. Reid, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. M. Wanner, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
J. Mayer, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

D. Kiley, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

John Grassell, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. P. Darlington, Armour & Co., Chicago, 

Hl. 


Henry Freund, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

H. Walker, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 

W. F. Price, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

R. M. Huffman, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

D. C. Zellner, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

L. I. Yeomans, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

C. M. McFarlane, Morris & Co., Chicago, TIl. 

Max Arnstein, Illinois Casing Co., Chicago, 
Ll. 

F. Waddell, Armour & Co., Chicago, Til. 

F. B. Gifford, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 

W. H. Salisbury, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. O. Hogen, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

E. E. Chandler, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

W. J. Mullaley, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Th. 

E. C. Hall, Armour & Co., Chicago, Til. 

P. Mattes, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 

T. J. Conners, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

W. G. M. Arnold, Illinois Casing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


F. Shaw, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. McDowell, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

G. H. Elliott, F. K. Higbie Co., Chicago, Il. 

_W. E. Pierce, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 

S. G. Wiggins, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur Meeker, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Croke, F. K. Higbie Co., Chicago, Tll. 

H. H: Kamler, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

O. M. Rexinger, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

J. J. Luening, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

B. Starbird, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. Stirling, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

P. B. Sadtler, Swenson Evaporator Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. D. Fassett, Morris & Co., Chicag6, IIl. 

J. O. Armour, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Hastings, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. M. Brownell, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. W. Croll, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Martin Hirsch, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. Lee, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

T. B. Clothey, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. M. Samuel, 8S. & S. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. R. Foster, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. E. Finney, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

C. L. Teissler, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harry Woodruff, The Brecht Co., New York. 

H. G. Chapman, American Wire Form Co., 
New York City, N. Y. 

G. V. Brecht, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. H. Houts, The Brecht Co., Denver, Colo. 

H. J. Sparks, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. H. Allerdice, Indianapolis Abattoir 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

John R. Livezey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. P. Stevenson, Stevenson Co., Chester, Pa. 

G. E. Boorman, Butchers’ Advocate, New 
York, N. Y. 

F. Henry Foster, J. Morrell & Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S. D. 

L. R. Doose, F. K. Higbie Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Richard Webber, Jr., Richard Webber, New 
Youk. N.; .%. 

Sam_ Stretch, 
York, N. Y. 

S. Lewinsohn, 
York, N. Y. 

H. H. Hinkle, 
Mexico. 

Ernest Stutz, Louis Stutz & Sons, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 

A. F. Mentzer, A. F. Mentzer Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

James L. Mauldin, The Electric Meat Can- 
ning Co., Cleveland, O. 

Henry C. Reed, C. 
York, N. Y. 

Augustin Tietzin, Halstead & Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Geo. W. Stewart, Jacob Vogel & Son, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

L. J. Burkhardt, The 
Packing Co., Dayton, O. 

H. C. Zaun, H. C. Zaun, New York, N. Y. 

Edward Guckenheimer, M. Zimmermann 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Chas. A. Seaman, The Heekin Can Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

H. L. Gates, The Heekin Can Co., Cincin- 
nati, Okio. 

Arthur Stern, Joseph Stern & Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 

Alex. H. Figge, Frederick Figge Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Chas. Hutwelker, Hutwelker Bros., Brook- 
lyp, NN. X,. 

J. C. Raddatz, The Brookside Sausage Co., 
Cieveland, Ohio. 

Charles Knapp, Knapp Dressed Beef Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

John G. Lillig, Otto Stahl, New York, N. Y. 
George Schmidt, Otto Stahl, New York, 
Noe. 

Geo. A. Kirkendale, The Electric Meat Cur- 
ing Co., Cleveland, O. 

A. Gobel, A. Gobel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Geo. Blumenstock, The Blumenstock & Reid 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

©. R. Hildebrandt, The Hildebrandt Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chas. F. Orth, The Hildebrandt Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Theurer, Theurer Norton Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arrow Mills, spices, New 
Arrow Mills, spices, New 


H. H. Hinkle, Guadalajara, 


H. Reed’s Sons, New 


Henry Burkhardt 
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Charles Joos, Adolph Gobel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John G. Roth, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Joseph G. Steinbecker, John C. Roth Pack-+ 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank G. Love, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York 
City, N..¥. 

Herman C. Ahrens, The C. Schmidt Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Edwin Ahrens, The C. 
nati, Ohio. 

Adolph Becker, Becker Bros., New York, 
We, ie 

Fenton G. Slifer, The Slifer Packing Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

John Hoffmann, The John Hoffmann Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank W. Focke, The W..Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Eumore Joshua 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Geo. J. Focke, The Wm. Focke’s Sons Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Chas. G. Schmidt, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John J. Dupps, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. W. Gaddum, The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wm. G. Wagner, Wm. G. Wagner, New 
York, N. Y. 

Anton Stolle, A. Stolle & Sons, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Nicholas J. Hoban, Cooperage Interest, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Joseph Ryan, The Ryan Soap Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

Carl Dreier, W. J. Wilcox Lard Refining 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Schmidt Co., Cincin- 


Focke, Wm. Focke’s Sons 


E. F. O'Neill, United Master Butchers, 
New York City, N. Y. 
J. C. Lincoln, Electric Meat Curing Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. B. Wagner, Electric Meat Curing 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. 8S. Grant, Cincinnati Provision Export 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James J. Heekin, The Heekin Can Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Co., 


L. A. Kramer, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
P. S. Arthur, Grant, Arthur & Roundey. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

F. B. Roundey, Grant, Arthur & Roundey, 
New York, N. Y. 

FE. T. Leonard, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

Chas. J. Heckle, J. C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Max N. Agger, The John C. Roth Packing 
Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Michael Katters, 
Cineinnati. Ohio. 

Edwin Niebling, F. W. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. F. Blauvelt, 
nati, Ohio. 

William Erhardt, G. Erhardt & Sons, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Leo Blum, Jr., The Butchers’ Packing Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Henry Hemrath, The Butchers’ Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Alois Gander, The Butchers’ Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John Schulte, McWilliams & Schulte, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. Sucher, Chas. Sucher Packing Co., 
Davton, Ohio. 

Albert F. Sellehnager, John Hoffman Sons, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Butchers’ Co., 


Packing 
Niebling Co., Cin- 
& CR, 


Morris Cincin- 


M. FE. Crow, John Hoffman Sons Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Charles W. Hoffmann, C. Hoffmann, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Osear FE. Meyer, H. Meyer & Sons, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

F. W. Niebling, F. W. Niebling Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
Chas. Moser, 
nati, Ohio. 
Frank X. Burke, J. & F. Schroth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 








Robt. C. Krauft, U. S. Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Jos. L, Costello, The Union Grain and Hay 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Klein, The Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stanley Gall, S. W. Gall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. C. Vogelbach, W. R. Crawford & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ernsu treund, E, Freund Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

M. Newhoff, Consignees’ Favorite Box Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Jacob Ziegler, Ziegler & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Fred Dolf, U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Louis Reemelin, The Consignees’ Favorite 
Box Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. 8S. Allen, The Consignees’ Favorite Box 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. W. Maescher, Maescher & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

John R. Courtney, H. H. Meyer Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anthony Kunz, Jr., The John C. Roth Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ben Schoenfeld, Ernst Freund, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

k'. W. Sechwensen, Star Beef and Provision 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Oscar Hoffmann, John Hoffmann Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ferdinand Dryfus, Dryfus Packing and Pro- 
vision Co., La Fayette, Ind. 

Emil C. Peters, Jacobs Cordage Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. Rupp, Geo. 
ilton, Ohio. 

Herman Kemper, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John Pague, The 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wm. Greiner, Consignees’ Favorite Box Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. S. Rupp, Geo. Rupp Packing Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 


Rupp Packing Co., Ham- 
Butchers’ Packing Co., 


Butchers’ Packing Co., 


Chas. FE. MeCammon, Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Chris Suken, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. « 
Henry Leesman, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Fred W. 
nati Ohio. 
Theo. Thesken, Dove 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Hoffman, Ernst Freund, Cinein- 


3rand Meat Market, 


J. E. Davidson, Davidson & Weil, New 
York Citv., N. Y. 

Chas. FE. Roth, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. ‘ 

Rernarl Hellmann, Savoy Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

Wm. Brinkman, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Chas. Wartman, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

W. H. Kaufman, The A. Sauder Packing 


Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harry E. Hone, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. Adol, Roth Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Fred Mees, Roth Packing Co., 
Ohio. 

Jno. H. Dunholter, J. H. Dunholter & Co.., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. H. Sander, The A. Sander Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank Myers. John C. Roth Packing 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robt. H. West, Jr., Jacob Vogel & Son, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank Linberg, Linberg Enameling Desks. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. W. Stuart, U. S. Paper Goods Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

F. C. Benedict, C., H. & D. Ry., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Arthur E. Howe, Cold Storage and Ice 
Trade Journal, New York City. N. Y. 

A. A. Hodgdon, Conron Bros. Co., 
York, N. Y. 

J. V. Jamison, Jr.. Jones Cold Store Door 
Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

Charles E. Tudor, Tudor Boiler Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 


Co., 


New 


J .H. Mitchell, John C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

K. W. Goerner, Hy. Bower Chemical Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leo. G. Folz, Roth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Jos. J. Naden, D. Buttarin Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

W. C. Gehrmann, H. Kohns Packing Co., 
Davenport, Ia. 

W._H. Gehrmann, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Frank F. Eckert, 
derson, Ky. 

D. H. Steigers, St. Louis Hide & Tallow 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John H. Louderman, Jr., Self, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Wm. H. Sartain, Blumer-Sartain Packing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. C. Russi, The F. C. Stedman Co., Athens, 
Ohio. 

Joseph L. McCabe, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


H. Kohns Packing Co., 
Eckert Meat Co., Hen- 


A. L. Denton, Denton’s Prov., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Jos. F. Deibel, Columbus Packing Co., 
Ohio. 

Fluman Falter, Fluman Falter, Columbus. 
Ohio. 


J. C. C. Waldeck, Waldeck Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank Schmidt, The Columbus Packing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

C. Kalbitzer, C. Kalbitzer & Son, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Geo. L. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anton Korn, Wheeling Butchers’ Associa- 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ralph W. E. Decker, Joseph E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

Charles Trautmann, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Lauth, Heil Packing Co., St. 


A. M. McCoy, Union Fibre Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
R. C. MeCoy, Union Fibre Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 

H. C. Roth, H. C. Roth & Co., Logans- 
port, Ind. 

J. C. Ruckstuhl, The Century Printing Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arnold Mundhenk, J. C. Roth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Albert M. Schenk, F. Schenk & Sons Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

David Drummond, Drummond Packing Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

N. O. Newcomb, The Lake Erie Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. J. Kelly, National Molasses 
Louis, Mo. 

S. R. Logwood, Brecht Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thomas L. Wilson, Hammond Standish & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. D. Standish, Hammond Standish & Co.. 
Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Loechner, Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Edward Wettach, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Joseph Acelul, Meyer Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Tl. 

Jacob E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

W. A. Miller, 
cinnati, Ohio. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webber Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Fred Guckenberger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John Moran, Toledo Packing Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Z. J. Bergeron, Packhouse Enquirer, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

G. H. Nuckolls, The Nuckolls Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Col. 

Gus Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ve. &. 


William Zoller- Co., 


Jacobs Cordage Co., Cin- 


Jacobs Cordage Co., 


A. T. Pratt, Paterson Parchment Paper 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 
David Fullterton, D. Fullerton & Co., 


Paterson, N. J. 
Geo. Boeck, Boeck & Co., Burlington, Ia. 
Wistar M. Weintraub, Hy. Bower Chemical 
Mfg. Co.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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F. Frank Duemler, American Evaporator 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. A. Junker, Armstrong Cork Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Wm. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Pierre S. Garneau, Krey Packing OCo., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

G. G. Oetting, Armstrong Cork Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Theo. Weil, Jr., Evansville Packing Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Chas. Krupp, C. Trautmann, Elmhurst, L. 
Jame Y, 

J. S. Louis, The Triumph Ice Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lee Nusbaum, Pennsylvania Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert R. Worm, 
dianapolis, Ind. 

P. A. Kley, P. A. Kley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. T. Ellenbogen, Preservaline Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Joseph Conron, 
York City, N. Y. 

H. W. Affleck, Personally, Philadelphia, Ill. 

B. B. Myles, Myles Salt Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La. 

Geo. Kopmeier, C. 
Louisville, Ky. 

John J. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., Ince., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. W. Payne, O’Neill & Payne, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

R. C. Lowes, Peoria Packing Co., Peoria, Ill. 

F. G. Betz, Louisville Packing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

George Pflan, Jr., 
fersonville, Ia. 

John Wissmath, 
Ft. Madison, Ia. 

Fred Krey, Krey Packing So., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
W. J. Gascoygne, Baltimore, Md. 
Heywood Cochran, Carbondale 
Co.. Carbondale, Pa. 
A. L. Eberhart, 
Austin, Minn. 

R. A. McCormick, McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Richard H. Wyman, official reporter of the 
Association, 629 Federal Building, Chicago, Il. 

Henry Sartorius, Sartorius Provision Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. T. MeMillan, Jr., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

W. H. White, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

George Zehler, Zehler Provision Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Samuel Kraus, Samuel Kraus & Sons, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

J. W. Roth, The Roth Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia. 

J. Rose, Rose Casings and Supply Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Richard McCartney, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Albert R. Worm, In- 


Conron Bros. Co., New 


F. Vissman & Co., 


Geo. Pflan’s Sons, Jef- 


Wissmath Packing Co., 


Machine 


Geo. x Hormel & Co., 


J. T. MeMillan Co., 


White Provision Co., 


Richard McCartney, 


E. F. Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Towa. ; 
E. T. Cash, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

R. L. Carter, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

N. Reiland, Reiland Packing Co.,: Grand 
Rapids, Wis. 

T. Davis Hill, Streett & Cochran Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Jno. J. Harris, The J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. ; 

Gustav Bischoff. St. Louis 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

P. A. Jacobson, Inter-State Packing Co., 
Winona, Minn. 

James B. McCrea, The Ohio Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jno. B. Gregson, L. C. Gregson & Co., 
Liverpool, England. 

Andrew Gunn, Gunn’s Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 

J. B. Stevens, 
Aurora, Il. 

H. 8. Robbins, National Ammonia Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

J. C. Atwood, National Ammonia Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Independent 


The Standard Paint Co., 


Herman Luer, Luer Bros.’ Packing and 
Ice Co., Alton, Ill. 
“ oo Miller, Chas. Roth & Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 
saya Moder, J. C. Roth Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 

Theo. Raumburfler, C. Bruscher Co., Ft. 
Madison, Ia. 

C. M. Aldrich, Morton Gregson Co., Ne- 
braska, Neb. 

Ralph Ettlinger, Koch Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. L. Stevens, Morton Gregson Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edgar G. Bell, James Bell & Son, Buffalo, 
N:. ¥. 
Wm. §8. Crozier, Duquesne Packing Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Robt. F. Roberts, Jones & Lamb Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. _ . 

John H. Schofield, Butchers’ and Packers’ 
Gazette, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Seiler, John Seiler Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Jno. L. Sheehy, Chas. Simon Casing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. J. Major, Major Bros., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

W. A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, 
Til. 

J. B. Howell, Paine & Co., Ltd., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Archer C. Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

J. H. Bracken, Union Fibre Co., 
Minn. 

Mathew Danahy, Danahy Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Michael Danahy, Danahy Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

J. E. Challinor, Gerhard Lang Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. M. Denholm, J. M. Denholm, Pittsburg; 
Pa. 

O. J. Danzeisen, Danzeisen Packing Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Isaac Powers, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

George N. Meland, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas Denholm, Pittsburg, Pa. 

L. H. Schmauss, Schmauss Co., Rockford, 
Til. 

R. Mannheimer, Evansville Packing - Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Charles S. Weppner, Western New York 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. R. Tompkins, Central 
Co., Lockland, Ohio. 

A. C. Lembke, Wannenwetsch & Co., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Eugene A. Wolff, Wolff Hide Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles F. Stow, Henry Bower Chemical 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chas. Klinck, Klinck Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. H. A. Wannenwetsch, Wannenwetsch 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ernest E. Blummer, Henry Bower Chemi- 
cal Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. E. Taber, Taber Pump Co., Buffalo, 
i. Ae & 

Fred F. Klinck, C. Klinck Packing 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles C. Klinck, C. Klinck Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry A. Kamman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John H. Thomas, The Standard Paint Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

B. C. Beckman, The Standard Paint Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Julian F. Ulmer, Ulmer Packing Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

W. B. Cassell, Baltimore, Md. 

Charles Mansfield, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. D. Pratt, W. G. Pratt Stan. Co., Mon- 
terey, Tenn. 

William Lansill, Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. F. Lobee, Lobee Pump and Machinery 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. S. Carr, Le Roy Salt Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 

John M. Peterson, Racine Refining and Ice 
Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

J. M. Waite, J. M. Waite & Co., Liverpool. 

Frank G. Godd, E. Godd & Son, Peoria, Ill. 

S. J. Schwenger, The Schwenger-Klein Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Packing Co., 


Winona, 


Jacksonville Packing Co.. 


Wm. Moland’s Sons, 


Manufacturing 


Co., 


Adolph 8. Klein, The Schwenger-Klein Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. J. Taylor, Armstrong Cork Co., -Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Sydney E. Sinclair, J. M. Sinclair & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Theo. C. Stade, Cudahy Packing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis. 
a C. Schweger, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

P. G. Gray, Boston, Mass. 

H. G. Davy, P. G. Gray, Boston, Moss. 

J. T. Gibbons, Houston Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Con Yeager, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Joseph M. Gloekler, Bernard Gloeker .Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. F. Bonton, John Chatillon & Sons, New 
York City. 

Henry Lohrey, Henry Lohrey, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. C. Overman, Hammond-Standish Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wm. A. Lawrence, Boomer & Boschert 
Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Paul Dunlevy, Dunlevy & Bro. Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

J. A. Hawkinson, Tennessee 
Stock Yards, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. 8. Main, Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Walter H. Lipe, Beech Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Clem Crawford, H. C. Chandler & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

E. A. Keineman, Fried & Keineman Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

P. C. Chrysler, General Vehicle Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Jacob Moschel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. I. Bell, Britain & Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

R. W. Maginnis, General Vehicle Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Chas. A. Kerber, The Kerber Packing Co., 
Elgin, Tl. 

H. S. Shepherd, Thomas Goulard & Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

William F. Mueller, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. M. Rea, Rea & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

M. J. Salzman, S. Oppenheimer & 
Chicago, Tl. 

A. Lowenstein, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. W. Ewers, Arnold Bros., Chicago, III. 

M. K. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

G. C. Aueutt, Joliet Iron Products Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

John J. Wilke, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Christian Schmidt, Dubuque Packing Co., 
Dubuque, Towa. 
“on G. Newhall, Hately Bros., Chicago, 

Henry Wagner, Wagner Refining Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Wm. Hooton, Stern & Son Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ezra Marvin, General Vehicle Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

S. S. Van Der Vaart, Ice and Refrigeration, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. F. Unrath, Fulton Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

J. L. Deppen, Union Fibre Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephen E. McPartland, Union Fibre Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank J. Bingham, Union Fibre Co., Chi- 


Packing & 


Illinois Casing Co., 


Co., 


_ cago, Til. 


Tom L. Johnson, Jr., Fred K. Higbie Co., 
Chicago, TI. 

C. J. Palmer, The Official Reporter, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

H. J. Willwirth, The J. B. Ford Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 

F. L. Lynn, The J. B. Ford Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. S. Bicket, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Tl. 

G. F. Sexton, Daily News, Chicago. 

B. F. Nell, Jr., Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

A. V. Vorkeller, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Clarence L. Coleman, S. 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Ben I. Schloss, 8S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Oppenheimer & 
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R. W. Barder, Morton Gregson Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Henry Marx, 8S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

J. F. Lawson, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

T. B. Ziegler, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
W. B. Allbright, The Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. Dumont, Pacific Coast Borax Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. G. Chambers, Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
Chieago, Ill. 

F. B. Campbell, Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
Chieago, Ill. 

Arthur M. Adler, Adler & Oberndorf, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Joseph E. Schoen, Joseph E. Schoen, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

David Lofts, Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Diesel, Union Stock Yards Can 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

W. J. Rfchter, 
Ill. 

H. J. Schlessinger, Berth Levi & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Thos. F. Joyce, Schwarzschild & Sulzber- 
ger, Chicago, Ill. 

J. F. H. Avens, 
Chicago, III. 

Gottfried Stohrer, F. 
cago, Ill. 

M. J. Williams, Williams Patent Crusher 
and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jas. W. Buell, General Electric 
eago, Ill. 

A. W. 
eago, Ill. 

A. H. Raymond, American Meat Packers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, Il. 

John W. Condon, Price Bros. & Co., New 
york and Chicago. 

A. L. Fannings, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Herbert T. Whalen, American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur V. Crary, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

B. F. Nell, The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Ti. 

F. J. Pattenden, Union Stock Yards 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

M. W. Borders, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Walter Ufer, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Chas. W. Shonk, Chas. W. Shonk Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. W. Unger, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

Chas. Stohrer, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

L. Glick, U. 8S. Yards, Chicago, Tl. 

Holt Eachus, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sig. Strauss, Ziemsen Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Julius Stifter, Ziemsen Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. L. Rasbee, Roberts Cafe, Chicago, Tl. 

A. H. Cassidy, C. W. Shonk Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Geo. Monarque, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 

B. F. Klein, The B. B. Hanak Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 


The Allbright-Nell Co., 


A. Hart & Co., Chi- 


Co., Chi- 


Wicks, General Electric Co., Chi- 


Can 


B. B. Hanak, The B. B. Hanak Co., Chi- 
eago, Til. 
W. S. Bell. Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 


S. Seelig, B. B. Hanak Co., Chicago, III. 

L. J. Pfaelzer, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Oscar F. Mayer, Oscar F. Mayer & Bro., 
Chicago, Il. 

Ayner Holt, Fred K. Higbie Co., Chicago. 
Th. 

Joseph Dillabough, 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. Renttmoer, Miller & Hart, Chicago, III. 

Samuel Dalton, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

John J. Breen, 8S. & S. Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Chicago Daily News, 


W. S. Ayar, The Ayar Packing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
C. F. Carlisle, United States Printing Co., 


Chicago, Tl. 

Arthur C. Saylor, United States Printing 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

R. J. Dower, The Peoples Pkg. Co., U. 8. 
Yards, Chicago, Tl. 


E. G. Rutherford, Anglo-American Prov. 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Henry J. Seiter, Henry J. Seiter, Chica- 
go. Ill. 

W. M. Morton, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hugo H. Heimerdinger, Taientum Paper 
Mills, Chicago, Il. 

M. Rothschild, Taientum Paper Mills, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

©. H. Young, Armstrong Cork Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 


Walter H. Miller, Miller & Hart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Max Wolf, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Louis Jourdan, 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. White, North American Provision Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

J. P. Sowding, North American Provision 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. M. Fraser, Stevens & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Jourdan Sausage Works, 


Henry Dummert, Henry Dummert, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. E. James, Omaha Packing Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. : 

M. Franklin, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. S. Stiles, La Crosse Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

G. M. Stedman, Stedman F. & M. Works, 
Aurora, Ind. 

C. B. Comstock, Pittsburg, Pa. 

A. A. Morse, La Crosse Can Co., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

Robt. E. Barry, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. J. Paecak, Hillwood, Warren & Chand- 
ler, Chicago, Ill. 

A. M. Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Adolph Mark, Illinois Casings Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

J. B. McGregor, National Packing Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

William R. Perrin, 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. W. Oake, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Tl. 

C. J. Roberts, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Ill. 

F. A. Lennon, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, Tl. 

B. A. Van Winkle, Hartford City Paper 
Hartford City, Ind. 

N. B. Higbie, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. L. Seoles, Schwarz & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jay Goldthwaite, The L. & I. J. White 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. Shapker, Cudahy Packing Co., South 
Omaha, Neb. 
Howard 
Omaha, Neb. 


William R. Perrin & 


Rohde, Omaha Packing Co., 


W. R. Perrin, Jr.. W. R. Perrin & Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

A. E. Ozouf, W. R. Perrin & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

F. W. Mehlhap, National Packing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

F. E. Bennett, Bureau Animal Industry, 


U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 
F. G. McClure, Hartford City Paper Co., 
Hartford City, Ind. 
Wm. O'Connell, 
City. 

F. E. Wright, Cleveland Ice Machine Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. F. Northrop, Chicago, Il. 

F. H. Holmes, Darling & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. E. Weber, National Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Geo. Tschappat, Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Nickisch, Sand & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. C. Dunean, S. & S. Co., Charleston, 8. C. 

Otto J. Canegiser, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. A. Alling, Darlmg & Co., Chicago, TIl. 

Frank J. Brennan, Brennan Packing Co., 
Chieago, Ill. 

F. L. Edgleston, Fred K. Higbie, Chicago, Il. 

F. A. Germond, F¥. A. Germond, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. V. Drunklee, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

H. G. Edwards, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Chas. A. Meade, Big River Falls, Musketo, 
Minn. 


Geo. 


Armour & Co., Kansas 


H. Gleason, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 
J. C. Meagher, Health Department, Chicago, 
Til. 
Fred Clark, North Packing and Provision 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


L. Harry Freeman, Boyd-Lunham Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

William L. Gregson, W. P. Anderson Co., 
Chicago, I]. 

J. F. McLaughlin, Kansas City, Mo. 

F. H. Pratt, Chicago, Il. 

Harry Mortimer, 8S. & S. Co., Chieago, Til. 

Henry Eckart, Fred Eckart Packing Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

F. M. Stephens, Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 

W. M. Johiste, John P. Squire & Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

Fred Parrott, 
City, Mo. 
K. S. Breckenridge, Am. Can Co., Chicago, 
Il % 


Union Fibre Co., Kansas 


F. Rudolph, American Can Co., Chieago, II. 

Geo. S. Thomas. The Urbana Packing Co., 
Urbana, Ohio. 

J. G. Stuart, U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Harry Victor, Harry Victor & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ' 

Walter G. Greenebaum, Harry Victor & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Edwin N. Bronne, 
dence, R. I. 

J. S. Hoffman, W. Uhlmann & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

R. J. Dower, The Peoples Packing Co., U. 8. 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

C. E Nessle, C. E. Nessle Packing Co., and 
Smith & Nessle, New York, N. Y. 

Zack T. Davis, Chicago, Il. 

S. E. Dunham, The Davidson Commission 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Wm. Flemen. Wm. Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Tl. 

M. Gould, Wm. Morris & Co., Chicago, Tll. 

I. Claire, Wm. Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

David Jasper, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Carl Traeh, Jones-Farn Sausage Co., Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis. 

Ben S. Hubbard, Houston Pkg. Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

M. L. Fine, Chicago, Il. 

H. 8S. Budgell, S. & S. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Myron Jadwin, Chicago, Ill. 

Norman Malcolm, Standard Asphalt & Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. O. Freund, 8. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

F. W. Jones, Swift & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Chas. Mullen, Standard Asphalt & Rubber 
Co., Chicago,. Il. 

Bernard M. Josephs, E. J. 
New York City, N. Y. 

C. W. Brown, Clyde Works Co., Chicago, Tl. 

J. A. Duggen, L. J. Schwabb Co. 

Robert W. Carter, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

William C. Davis. Swift & Co. 

R. E. Perkins, National Packing Co., Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Murray Blee, Wm. Morris, Chicago, Il. 

Samuel Baernitz, Wm. Morris (Ine.), Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

P. Carlisle, Wm. Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Henry Rauh, E. 
apolis, Ind. 

W. H. Allerdice, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. C. Jarvis, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

H. D. Oxley, William Hazard & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Morris Jones, Vaudeville Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Geo. S. Bronne, Provi- 


Arbib & Co.. 


tauh & Sons Co., Indian- 


R. L. Kreighbaum, The Eli Grocer, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
M. P. McShane. Boyd, Lunham & Co., In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
W. E. Sugrue, S. & S. Co., Chieago, II. 
Jas. T. Madigan, Cleveland Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. C. Dold, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

C. E. Emerick, American Grocers Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

C. F. Wagner, Wagner Bros., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Fred Fischer, Fischer Meat Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

N. W. Krenning, St. Louis Independent 
Pkg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

G. C. Shepard, The Cudahy Packing Co.., 


South Omaha, Neb. 
(Concluded on page 144.) 
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Another annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ 


strated the great value of that organization 


Association has demon- 


to the packinghouse industry. The gathering 
at Chicago on the first three days of this 
week has special significance. It means the 


permanency of the Association, because it 
again brought packers to a full realization of 
the fact that it is invaluable to them in car- 
ing for all matters which affect the common 
welfare. 

The annual foregathering of packers and 
the opportunity which it affords both for 


rubbing elbows and exchanging ideas is of 


the highest importance in itself. But, more 
than that, the reports of the various commit- 
tees show distinctly that the Association as 
such is working constantly for the benefit of 
members throughout the year. They also 
show that a tremendous amount of practical, 
effective work has been done, and though it 
has been done without. brass-band accompani- 
ment it has been none the less beneficial to 
the packinghouse trade. 

Perhaps the most surprising and at the 
same time the most agreeable feature of the 
recent convention, as well.-as of its predeces- 
sors, was the apparent and real good fellow- 
For 


many years it was a common expression in 


ship and harmony which prevailed. 
the trade that no organization of packers 
could ever be formed or be held together, be- 
cause of an erroneous belief that if packers 
did get together in a common association the 
fur would fly and the organization would last 
but a very short time. The contrary has 
been proved to be the case, and it is due en- 
tirely to the common sense and thorough 
business training which is a part of the 
make-up of every packer. 

There is not the slightest indication at this 
time but that this spirit will continue, and 
now that its value is proved it is reasonable 
to suppose that future meetings will be like- 
The 


complished a great deal, and one of its most 


wise harmonious. Association has ac- 
meritorious works has been this harmonizing 
That is 


one of the principal objects of the Associa- 


of previously antagonistic elements. 


tion, and its meetings have shown that it is 
fully realized by its founders. 

The Association has been no less successful 
It has 


it has saved millions of 


in its handling of practical questions. 
demonstrated that 
dollars to the packinghouse industry as a 
whole, and it has been able to represent its 
membership intelligently on all questions of 
a public nature which have arisen during its 
existence. It has won the confidence of those 
with whom it has come into contact, and has 
elevated the packinghouse business immeasur- 
ably in the eyes of the public. 

The 


have been surpassed. 


entertainment features could hardly 
That they were in the 
hands of competent committees was demon- 
strated throughout the meeting. Cleverly ar- 
ranged between business sessions, the enter- 
tainments relieved the more serious side of the 
convention and enabled those who were for- 
tunate enough to be present to have a mix- 
ture of business and pleasure in just the right 
proportion. 

A full stenographic report of the meeting 
will be found on the preceding pages of this 


issue of The National Provisioner. It is a 


record which should be preserved for future 


reference and as a souvenir of another great 


and successful convention of the American 


Meat Packers’ Association. 


' EVIL OF LOOSE CREDITS 

In the rush of competition and the desire 
to do business the packer’s customer is re- 
eeiving the benefit of a gradually loosening 
credit system which is being practiced by 
the trade. This is especially so with cured 
and like products. Its effect is being felt in 
many sections, and steps should be taken to 
remedy it before it gets beyond control. 

The margin of profit for the packer is so 
small that it is necessary for him to turn 
over his capital frequently in order to be suc- 
This is 


every day, owing to the lax system of credits 


cessful. becoming more difficult 


now in vogue. A packer has to pay cash 
for his raw material, while it takes in the 
case of cured product from sixty to ninety 
days to prepare it for market. Then comes 
the customer of 
All 


time the packer’s money is tied up, and un- 


the extension of credit to 


from thirty to ninety days. of this 
less his capital is unlimited he is handicapped. 

It is admitted that safe and sane methods 
of credit regulation should be applied. A 
common understanding among packers should 
be had in this matter for their own protec- 
tion and for the welfare of the trade as a 
whole. Other trades have applied a satisfac- 
tory check to over-exttnsion of credits, and 
very few of them handle a product that has 
short time on 
For that 


reason if no other packers should be par- 


to be turned over in such a 


account of its perishable nature. 


ticularly careful to curtail credits. 


a 
TRAINING EMPLOYES 


A thorough course of training for the clerks 
and other employees in any business estab- 
lishment insures not only convenience and 
comfort of patrons but also the doing of 
business in a much more economical way. 

To eliminate as many mistakes and hitches 
between the time the goods are put up for 
sale and the time they are delivered to the 
customer should be one of the first thoughts 
of the business man. Both himself and the 
customer will profit. 

In the Richard Webber establishment, which 
has been the pioneer in making arrangements 
to bring this condition about, new things 
are almost constantly thought out, and con- 
ditions such as make it a pleasure to do busi- 
ness in that establishment have resulted. 
Every clerk and employee is given a thoreugh 
schooling so that he or she may understand 
every branch of the business, whether regu- 


larly employed in any particular branch or 


not. The firm’s latest idea is the placing of 
snappy little signs all over the establish- 


men instructing the employees on how to be 
polite, ete. These little signs are printed on 
white in black ink and are constantly in 
sight. Other establishments would profit by 


following their example. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


AN ENGLISH MINCEMEAT RECIPE. 


An English mincemeat recipe by an old- 
time sausage maker is as follows: 24 lbs. of 
apples pared and cored, 12 Ibs. of fresh suet, 
12 lbs. of stoned raisins 4 ozs. mace, 4 ozs. 
cinnamon, 14 lbs. sugar, 3 ozs. salt, rinds and 
juice of 8 lemons, 2 quarts whisky, 16 lbs. 
currants, 4 lbs. of candied lemon peel, 2 Ibs. 
of candied citron. 

First chop suet to size of small dice with 
the candied Then add 
Then add 
raisins, mace, cinnamon, lemon juice, and 
chop all together as fine as required. Take 
out of chopper and place in tub to mix well, 
adding the currants and whiskey. Rind of 
lemon to go in with suet. Currants should 
be well washed and picked. One pint of 
Jamaica rum will greatly improve the batch. 

B 


? 


SAUSAGE AND FLOUR. 


In the use of sausage in flour, care should 
eS 


and citron. 


apples and cut moderately fine. 


lemon 





be taken to use only such as has been prop- 
erly prepared and guaranteed to withstand 
fermentation. The sausage flours made to- 
day are not only so prepared, but also are 
pure. As it is frequently necessary to add 
water to certain kinds of sausage, which con- 
tain little or no fats, to prevent an unpala- 
table dryness when cooked, it is also neces- 
sary to add some flour to gain the proper con- 
sistency. 

Very lean meat, scientifically prepared 
flour, together with dilute soups obtained 
from boiling pigs’ feet, hocks, snouts, ete., 
thoroughly amalgamated and worked to the 
proper consistency, makes a far more pala- 
table and desirable sausage than that com- 
posed entirely of meats containing consider- 
able fats with no other addition but spices 
and salt. Experience has taught the sausage- 
maker the undesirabilty to the average con- 
sumer of an all-meat sausage, not only as to 
palatableness but cost also. 

Sausage as a rule is sold comparatively 
cheaper than any other meats, except per- 
haps high-class dry sausage, which on ac- 
count of the extraordinary shrinkage in 
preparation, cost of material, etc., is an ex- 
pensive article to manufacture. 


fe 


Do you read this page every week? 


HANDLING FATS FOR LARD. 


A slaughterer desiring to extend and per- 
fect his rendering department asks these 
questions: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Can you give me some points about the 
best way to handle fats when rendering for 


lard? Should I use fullers’ earth to bleach 
all fats? Can I handle killing and cutting 


fats together? Should 


cooking? 

Cutting fats intended for lard should be 
rendered under about 40 pounds of steam 
(according to bulk) for about 8 hours, and 
killing fats about 6 hours under the same 
pressure. Lard from cutting fats should 
never be subjected to the fuller’s earth proc- 
ess, as such handling only destroys flavor and 
in no sense enhances color. Killing fats, on 
the other hand, should be bleached with the 
earth. 


water be used in 


The two classes of fats are run to separate 
coolers, and run simultaneously to a mixer. 
Air agitation is preferable. It is surprising 
what an improvement in color is effected by 
simply running hot lard, say, at 160 deg. F., 
over the lard roller, coming off at around 60 
deg. F. This process alone will lighten the 
color of brown grease to a remarkable ex- 
tent. 

All impurities which tend to discolor 
should be eliminated from the raw material 
before it is subjected to the rendering proc- 
ess; this includes lean meats, blood clots and 
dirt of any kind. In this connection many 
operators bring the contents of a tank to a 
point where the “rolling” begins, then shut 
off steam and draw all the water from the 
tank, adding fresh clean water to raise the 
contents partially. Opinions differ as to the 
necessity of introducing water at all, some 
claiming the condensation of steam affords 
sufficient moisture to effect successful 
cooking. 

THE TREATMENT OF BLOOD. 

This question has been received: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give us some points on handling 
blood, particularly the cooking. 

Blood should be handled as fresh as pos- 
sible. As the animals are being stuck the 
blood should be pumped to the vat in which 


it is te be boiled at once, and therein kept 
warm until the killing is finished, when the 
steam should be turned on and the mass 
brought to a boil. The cooking vat should 
have a cover with vent holes to allow the 
superfluous steam to escape. 

When the boilng point has been reached 
keep it there for say, five minutes, not over; 
and frequently three to four minutes is suffi- 
cient to coagulate the blood and separate the 
water therefrom. to be 
avoided. 

When the water has been drained off, the 
coagulated blood should go to the press at 
once and thence to the dryer without delay. 
Not only does dispatch in handling this ma- 
terial minimize bad odors, but enhances the 
percentage of ammonia, or rather prevents 
any loss thereof to any appreciable extent. 
Blood is one of the highest ammoniates on 
the market and is always in good demand, 
consequently it pays to handle it to the best 
advantage—and that means do not allow de- 
composition to occur in ever so small a 
degree. 


Overcooking is 


—o— 
PITHY POINTS FOR PACKERS. 

Hams will shrink 2 per cent. when bulked 
out of pickle and shoulders 3 per cent. in 
two days. 

_ Number one hog casings should not run 
under 12 feet per piece. Any length under 
that should be thrown out for number twos. 

Casings ordinarily carry around 30 per 
cent. salt. 

Export meats shipped in salt should carry 
from 40 to 60 pounds per box of salt, and 
if packed in borax about 8 pounds per box. 

Pickle will lose 20 degrees strength in the 
course of curing hams. 

Meats will gain from 1% to 3 per cent. in 
pumping. 

A bunch of 319 hogs, weighing 83,430 Ibs. 
gross, weighed net, without leaf lard and 
ham facings, 63,955 lbs. The shrinkage was 
25.343 per cent. A lot of 232 hogs, weighing 
65,840 Ibs. gross, weighed net, including leaf 
lard and ham facings, 53,775 lbs. The shrink- 
age was 18.325 per cent., or a difference of 
5.18 per cent. 

Canvasing paper comes 32 x 22 inches, and 
492 sheets will weigh 78 pounds. 





16 SWENSON Evaporators 


effects for tankwater and glue. 


have been sold durin 
October Ist. Most of these are double and triple 


the six months ending 


Our system is the Recognized Standard for this work—because we are continually 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Work has commenced on the new ice plant 
at Clinton, Ia., which will cost $60,000. 

The Southern Oil Company will rebuild 
portion of plant at Camden, Ark., which was 
burned recently; loss $20,000. 

The Kingsville Ice Company of Kingsville, 
Tex., will enlarge its plant with new machin- 
ery and buildings at an expense of $20,000. 

Bids will be opened November 1 by the 
Home Cotton Oil Company at Coleman, Tex.. 
for the erection of a two-story brick cotton 
oil mill. 

The Rockdale Oil Company of Rockdale. 
Tex., will shortly commence the erection of 
a cotton oil plant to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 

Ground has been broken for the big cold 
storage plant which is to be erected in the 
square bounded by 11th and 12th and F and 
G streets, Washington, D. C. 

A company has been formed at Chillicothe, 
Texas, for the purpose of erecting an ice 
plant. The company is composed of Dr. E. M. 
Webb, Captain Bryant and A. C. Hale. 

The Casco Bay Packing Company has com- 
menced operations at Freeport, Me. The of- 
ficers of the company are: President, R. A. 
Bragg; treasurer and manager, A. I. Carter. 

The Capital Packing and Provision Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, has completed its 
plans for its plant near the Drovers’ Union 
Stock Yards. The officers of the company 
are: President. James McNally: vice-presi- 
dent, A. E. Ford; general manager and treas- 
urer, John L. Snypp. 


ale 


THE LEATHER TRADE CRISIS. 
Consul Walter C. Hamm, at Hull, writes 
that conditions in the British leather mar- 
ket are causing serious thought to tanners, 
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boot and shoe manufacturers, and the pub- 
lic. The prospect, as stated, is that the 
supply of raw hides will be far below the 
demand, notwithstanding the constantly in- 
creasing output of hides. An idea can be 
gained from the ,following account: 


The acuteness of the situation may be 
realized when it is stated that hides which 
could be purchased a dozen years ago at 
about 6 cents per pound are now realizing 
13 cents. The position of those whose busi- 
ness it is to convert calfskins into the popu- 
lar leathers known as box and willow calf 
is even less satisfactory than that of the 
tanners of sole leathers. A member of 
one of the leading leather firms in England 
comments on the situation as follows: 

“Tanners are having to give high prices 
for hides because the demand is so much 
greater than the quantity available. The 
consequence is that when the finished Jeather 
reaches manufacturers it is 


much more 
costly. The supply of hides in Lon- 
don has been greatly decreased of late, 


owing to the policy adopted by American 
cattle sellers. Im many instances it is now 
stipulated that the hides of the United 
States cattle killed at Deptford shall be sent 
back to America. Hand bags, leather belts, 
and the thousand and one articles made of 
the material which the public buy will have 
to be advanced 5 to 10 per cent. in cost 
shortly.” 


The total exports from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to the United States for the 


quarter ended June 30 aggregated $4,857,655, 
according records. Wet hides 
comprised $1,444,305; dry hides, $1,060,518; 
goatskins, $279,332; pelts, $133,788; bones, 
$54,277; calfskins, $50,159; sheepskins, $17,- 


to consular 
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158; sheep casings, $21,695; quebracho ex- 
tract, $549,000; quebracho wood, $44,682; 
linseed, $254,634; oats, $168,116; corn, 


$1,583; and wool, $613,884. 





PROPOSALS. 








PROPOSALS for subsistence supplies, etc., 
U. 8. Indian School, Carlisle, Pa., October 8, 
1909.—Sealed proposals plainly marked on 
the outside of the envelope “Proposals for 
Subsistence Supplies, etc.,” and addressed to 
the undersigned at Carlisle, Pa., will be re- 
ceived at the Indian School until 2 o’clock 
p- m. of November 3, 1909, for furnishing 
and delivering at the school as required dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
51,000 Ibs. cereals, 15,600 lbs. dried fruit, 95 
doz. cans tomatoes, corn and peas, 3,000 Ibs. 
cornmeal, 25 doz. pearline, as per list and 
specifications obtainable at the school. The 
right is reserved to reject any or all bids or 
any part of any bid, if deemed for the best 
interests of the Service. Each bid must be 
accompanied by a certified check or draft on 
some U. S. depositary or solvent national 
bank, made payable to the order of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, for at least 5 
per cent. of the amount of the proposal, 
which check or draft shall be forfeited to 
the United States in case a bidder receiving 
an award shall fail to execute promptly a 
satisfactory contract. in accordance with his 
bid; otherwise, to be returned to the bidder. 
Bids accompanied by cash in lieu of certified 
checks will not be considered. For further 
information apply to M. FRIEDMAN, Supt. 















































ASPHALT MASTIC AND ASPHALT—MIXTURES AND QUOTATIONS a 
Cost, sq. ft. | Cost per sq.| Cost per sq. Per Ton 
MATERIALS 1% in. thick} ft. per year| ft. per year QUOTATIONS Net weight Gross weight 
Cent Cent Cent 
— — — A “Wasatch” Mastic in Blocks.......................... $16.75 
Sh . Made of our genuine ‘‘Wasatch"’ asphaltic Lime Rock ob 
‘*Wasatch’’ Mastic in Blocks, Grit and tained from bon own mines in Utah. 1 
Note.—'*Wasatch’’ is a very superior asphaltic lime rock, 
Asphalt ........... + see ee cere ee eee 10.2 1.02 and equal if not superior to the famous Neuchatel, which for 30 o1 
. . 40 years has been used with extraordinary success abroad. ‘‘Wa- 
**Wasatch”’ Pulverized, Asphalt and Grit 9.2 92 satch’’ is richer in bitumen and runs more uniform. 
m cae bs B “Pioneer” No. 882 Mastic in Blocks.................- 12.25 
‘*Pioneer’’ Mastic in Blocks, Grit and «Made of our Pure Asphalt. Limestone Dust and Grit. 
C “Pioneer” Pure Asphalt No. 983................-++++- $17.50 
hal 
Asp CL) Se 8. 1.6 A Pure Asphalt, melting point about 100° F. Specially 
‘ ‘ ? adapted for floors in cold temperatures. 
‘*Pioneer’’ Asphalt, Grit and Dust..... $.1 = 1.02 Note.—This material can be used either as a flux in manip- 
oa ulating “‘A'’ and “’B,”’ or in making up straight Mastic ready} 
2 = for the floor. 20.25 
co _ D “Pioneer” Pure Asphalt No. 933..................05+- 
The above mixes have been found to give . = 7) A Pure Asphalt, melting point about 208° F. Specially a- 
P as os Sse 22 dapted for all floors except where suodjected to freez. tem 
good results, particularly the ‘‘Wasatch. 3 - g $ EP paar es be pepe ae 2S. ti: — 4 a. 20.00 
* . > ulverized asatch”’ Asphaltic Lime Rock ........ ‘ 
We shall be glad val submit our idea of @ » Shipped in sacks. To be mixed on job with Grit and 
mixes for rooms of different temperatures, é Limestone Dust and our Pure Asphalt No. 933. 
Note remarks under A’ as to the superior character o 
etc. ““Wasatch"’ asphaltic lime rock. 
Note.—We will make lower prices against firm contracts. 
| THE AMERICAN ASPHALTUM AND RUBBER CO., Dept. 16, 600-614 Harvester Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








LILLIB BVAPORATOR 
Model 184.1998 


Lillie Multiple Evaporators 


po __ For Glue and Other Packing House Products 


FIRST INTRODUCED TO THE PACKING INDUSTRY IN 1905. TO DATE TWELVE LILLIE TRIPLE EFFECTS HAVE 
BEEN INSTALLED IN THE HOUSES OF THE LARGER PACKING COMPANIES FOR TANK WATERS AND GLUE. MOST 
OF THEM REPEAT ORDERS. 





Undoubtedly the most economical and in other respects the best apparatus on the market for packing house products. 


THE SUGAR APPARATUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


“ §. MORRIS LILLIE, President. LEWIS ©. LILLIE, Secy. and Treas. 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—A State charter has been 
issued to the Merchants’ Ice Company. 

Mason City, Iowa.—The Crystal Lake Ice 
Company has been organized by James Irons 
and La Monte Lee. 

Stockdale, Tex.—The Stockdale Cottonseed 
Oil Company has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital by C. Sikes, George P. Bar- 
ber and M. C. Shaw. 

Greensboro, Ga.—The Union Point Ice Com- 
pany has been incorporated by H. T. Huson, 
J. E. Carlton, H. B. Hart, H. G. Hilliard 
with $12,000 capital. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The Crescent Cream 
Company has been incorporated with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, W. J. Blake; 
treasurer, F. M. Drumm; secretary, G. M. 
Drumm. 

Chicago, Ill—The W. C. Coleman Refrig- 
erator Company has been incorporated with 
$5,000 capital by Alfred G., Flothow, William 
C. Coleman and Frank L. Slosson, all of 
Chicago. 

New York, N. Y.—The Park Ice Company 
has been incorporated by James J. McAleer, 
382 Front street; James J. McDermott, 55 
South Third street, Brooklyn, and Samuel 
Karschstart, 460 Grand street. 

New York, N. Y.—The Dairy Dealers 
Creamery Company has been incorporated 
with $2,500 capital by Ephron Quat, 1 West 
118th street; Harry Schmalwitz, 2 East 102d 
street; Abraham Levine, 202 Henry street. 


Salt Lake, City, Utah.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Utah Cooked 
and Smoked Meat Company with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Everett J. Wade; vice- 
president, T. H. Monahan; secretary and 
treasurer, H. E. Atchison. 


———o—__—_— 
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ICE NOTES. 

Velasco, Tex—C. L. Warren is interested 
in the erection of a 25-ton ice plant. 

Wilmington, Del.—Fire destroyed the large 
ice house owned by William A. Scott. 

Elgin, Tex.—A. J. Zilker of Austin, Tex., 
contemplates establishing an ice plant. 

Mansfield, La.—W. H. Harrison, Jr., is pro- 
moting the establishment of a creamery. 

Elgin, Tex.—Plans are being prepared by 
A. J. Zilker, of Austin, Tex., for the building 
of an ice plant. 

Wichita, Kan.—Plans are being drawn for 
improvements to the Wichita Ice and Cold 
Storage Company. 

McAllen, Tex.—Machinery has been pur- 
chased for an ice plant, and construction will 
commence shortly. 

Muscatine, Ia.—Preparations are being 
made by Dr. J. T. Martin to incorporate a 
company to make artificial ice. 

New Church, Va.—Cansey Lofland of Mil- 
ton, Va., will establish a tank type ice plant 
with a daily capacity of 20 tons. 


PACKING HOUSE ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


Cc. E. HUNTLEY €&- CO. 


ao 103 Park Ave., N. Y. 




















The Standard Paint Co. 


General Offices: 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Branches: 


Chicago, Kansas City, Philadelphia, 


Memphis, Atlanta, Denver. 


Boston, 


GIANT 
Insulating 


Pliability, coupled with toughness of 
stock, gives to “GIANT” advantages pos- 
sessed by no other insulating paper 
Absolutely free from pinholes and cracks. 


Water Proof 


Contains no tar, oil or rosin. 
less. Not affected by changes of tempe‘. 
ture, acids or alkalies. 


PAPER 








Air Tight 


Odor- 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 








ICE TOOLS 


Send for our 104 
page Catalog D. 











FINEST QUALITY 
EVERY TOOL USED IN THE ICE BUSINESS 


COAL AND ICE 


LEVATORS--CONVEYORS 


QiMerdAeod bee 


HUDSON, N. Y¥. ARLINGTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


INEPONSET 


INSULATING 


LO 


~ 


The oldest—time 
proved—water- 
proof insulating 


pa 
ST 
TH 
HE y 

any other. Used by 


packers for over 
twenty-five years. 





U, East Walpole,Mass™ '°" --—. 
Now York Chica Washington > : 
Easley, S. C.—The establishment of an 

ice plant is being promoted by W. C. Cleve- 

land of Spartansburg and others. 

Milton, N. H.—The entire plant of the Bos- 
ton Ice Company has been destroyed by fire. 
The loss is estimated at $100,000. 

Beville, Tex.—The Commercial Club is or- 
ganizing a company with a capital stock of 
$3,500 for the erection of a creamery. 

Snow Hill, Md.—Causey Lofland, of Mil- 
ton, Del., has commenced the erection of an 
ice plant near the D. M. & V. railroad. 


Georgetown, DelA meeting of business 
men will be held next week to discuss a 
proposition to build a cold storage plant. 

Chillicothe, Tex.—Dr. E. M. Webb, Captain 
Bryant and A. C. Hale have organized a com- 
pany for the purpose of erecting an ice plant. 

Gonzales, Tex.—A new refrigerator house 
with a ten-ton refrigerator has been added 
to the Electric Light and Power Company’s 
plant. 

Duluth, Minn.—Work will soon commence 
on the erection of the new building of the 
Roswell Creamery Company on Broadway 
and Ogden avenue. 

De Queen, Tenn.—The De Queen Light and 
Ice Company’s plant has been purchased by 
C. W. Dawley of McAlester, Okla., and P. G. 
Whaley of Marshall, Tex. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Hershey Creamery 
Company, which has secured a large plot on 
South Cameron street, will commence work 
on its new building in a few days. 

Kenner, La.—The Kenner Ice and Cold 
Storage Company has elected the following 
officers: President, A, Wattigney; vice-presi- 
dent, V. Costa; second vice-president, Fred 
Schneckenburger ; secretary-treasurer, A. 
Cristina. 

Bemidji, Minh.—A_ farmers’ co-operative 
creamery association has been organized with 
the following officers: President, Arne Sol- 
berg; secretary, Peter Krogseng; treasurer, 
J. M. Arnston; board of directors, J. P. Rust, 
Carl Wallin, Jens Wolden, 0. Rensvold, N. B. 
Pettengill and P. T. Ten Eycke. 

\? 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT REFRIGERATION FOR 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS. 


By Nelson Waite, Cleveland, Ohio.* 


In the preservation of perishable food prod- 
ucts through the agency of refrigeration the 
distribution of the refrigerating medium has 
presented a problem to the refrigerating en- 
gineer second only in importance to the 
proper insulating of structures designed for 
that purpose. It was demonstrated very 
early in the development of the industry that 
the successful storing of food products was 
as fully dependent upon the dryness of the 
air within the rooms as upon the temper- 
atures carried, and this problem of moisture 
is of such an intricate nature that at the 
present day we do not know the proper 
humidity required for a majority of the prod- 
ucts stored. 

This naturally has brought about the trial 
of various methods of cooling with varying 











*Read before the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. 








__ October 23, 1909. 


dniamens of success until practically all nein 
the plan of placing the piping within the 
room to be cooled, or the forced circulation 
of air cooled in a separate chamber, have 
been abandoned chiefly on account of their 
complicated nature and therefor difficulty of 
application, or waste of space. 

In the larger houses refrigerated by the 
direct system nothing but a simple arrange- 
ment of coils for the circulation of either 
brine or ammonia is considered necessary, the 
use of deflecting shields, false ceilings, and 
the like having been abandoned principally 
on account of the difficulty of keeping them 
clean and the lodging of moisture. Where 
the piping is placed directly in the rooms it 
is of small moment whether brine circulation 
or direct expansion is employed, in so far 
as the preservation of the goods is concerned. 

The ammonia system offers the most sim- 
ple means of cooling as it does not require 
any auxiliary equipment. 

Objection has been raised by some who 
would otherwise prefer this method, to the 
danger of ammonia leakage and consequent 
damage to goods; no apprehension need be 
felt on this score if the proper fittings are 
used and the work of installing done in a 
thorough manner, as there are records of 
many years with this system in continuous 
use without loss. 

With any system of refrigeration due con- 
sideration must be given to two points of the 
highest importance to the warehouseman, viz., 
the maintaining of a uniform temperature 
throughout the room and the prevention of 
the collection of moisture or anything that 
will propagate the growth of fungus or mold 
on any part of the room or the goods stored. 
To accomplish this necessitates a movement 
of the air so that the moisture it contains, 
together with the exhalations of the goods, be 
brought in contact with and collected by the 


cooling surfaces. The question has_ been 
raised as to the sufficiency of air circulation 
in a piped room for a long carry. This is 


extremely difficult of proof, as there are con- 
tributing factors met with in practice that 
vary the results, the location of the piping, 
the manner of piling or tiering the goods, 
the height of the tiers, and the method of 
handling the refrigerating medium, all have a 
bearing on the result. The air nearest the 
piping being of a lower temperature and 
therefor of greater specific gravity, naturally 
seeks the lowest point thereby displacing the 
air of higher temperature causing it to rise. 
This would seem to dictate the uniform dis- 
tribution of the piped surface on the ceiling 
which for economic reasons would be the 
proper place were it not for the fact that very 
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flees VostM Machine Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Manufacturers of 


Ice and Refrigerating 
Machinery and Boilers 














little difference in temperature exists between 


the two points, and, as we are dependent 
upon gravitation due to this difference, a 
room piled solidly with various sizes and 


shapes of packages offers considerable resist- 
ance. 

The size and shape of a room have some 
bearing on the most suitable method of pip- 
ing; placing on the side walls as near the 
ceiling as possible gives better results for all 
medium temperature rooms; in small rooms 
the conditions are nearly uniform; in rooms 
over twenty-five feet in width a ceiling coil 
in addition to the side piping gives better 
results; in rooms of greater width two or 
more such coils may be necessary. Ceiling 
coils, in addition to promoting the circulation, 
attract any moisture that tends to collect on 
the ceiling of the room. In filling a room 
with goods, especially those intended to re- 
main an entire season, due consideration must 
be given to nature’s laws, as the movement 
of air whose circulation is due to gravity is 
such that a slight obstruction will so retard 
or deflect it that the result will be the oppo- 
site of that desired. 

In rooms with wall piping, carried at me- 
dium temperatures, some space must be ieft 
between the piping and the packages to pre- 
vent the contents freezing, and this space 
should be kept clear from floor to ceiling as 
it forms an important air channel; there 
must also be space enough between the top 
layer of goods and the ceiling for the free 
circulation of air; one or more aisles are 
always necessary for the trucking of goods, 
above which forms a most suitable place for 
the ceiling coils without loss of space and 
also provides another channel. 











Manufacturing Co. 


York 


YORK, PA. 


We manufacture all the machinery and 
parts needed to equip a complete Ice or 
Refrigerating Plant: 


MACHINES, CONDENSERS, TANKS, 
CANS, COOLERS, PIPING. 
Boilers and Ammonia Fittings 

of All Kinds. 

We employ over 1,250 men in the 
manufacture of Ice and Refrigerating 
Machinery exclusively. 

CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, 


Main pa > 5 peepee 
RH, P 
secenen seven 
BOSTON-—S8& Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK—72-76 Trinity Place, New 
York, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA—140 N. 
delphia, Pa. 
PITTSBU RG—337 
Pa 
ATL ANTA—13 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENERAL WESTERN OF FICE—1660 Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
J HOUSTON—2010 Congress Ave., 


Tex. 
ST. LOUIS—200 N. 


Tenth St., Phila- 


Water St., Pittsburg, 


Houston, 
Main St., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
United Iron Works, Oakland, Cal. 





A separation of the different owners’ goods 
necessitates narrow cross aisles to provide 
access to the various lots, and where they are 
received in less than carload quantities a con- 
siderable number are unavoidable; it is also 
customary to raise the packages from two to 
four inches off the floor, and to use spacing 
strips between the layers. Tiering the goods 
in this way tends to separate the air currents 
and facilitates the circulation. 

To maintain uniform room temperatures 
and proper humidity during the summer 


The Profitable Way 
Overhaul Your Plant 


First of all withdraw all the Ammonia left in 
the system. Ship it to us. We will credit you. 

Then subject the coils to a dry steam pres- 
sure. This will remove all debris, oil, ete. 

Then make the system proof against leaks. 
For leaks are one of the biggest profit drainers 
with which you have to contend. 

Expert operators declare that the best results 
can be obtained by charging the rejuvenated 
system with 


BOWER BRAND 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Record-breaking runs follow this treatment. 
Current repairs are reduced to a minimum and 
the expense of making your system young again 
proves to have been a dividend making invest- 
ment. Write us for full particulars. We will 
gladly furnish them. 


Henty Bower Chemical Manulacluring GF. 


Gray’s Ferry Road and 29th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B. B. AMMONIA MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED 
FROM THE FOLLOWING: 
ATLANTA, Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. 
BALTIMORE, 106 W. Lombard St., J. 8S. Wernig. 
BIRMINGHAM, Kates Transfer & Storage Co. 
BOSTON, 120 Milk Street, Chas. P. Duffee. 
BUFFALO, Seneca St., Keystone Warehouse Ce. 
and 638 Washington St., Frank Bausch. 
CHICAGO, 329 N. Clark St., F. C. Schapper. 
CINCINNATI, The Burger Bros. Co. 
CLEVELAND, Cleveland Storage Co. 
Bollinger. 
DETROIT, Riverside Stge. & Cartage Co., Ltd. 
and Newman Bros., Inc. 
HAVANA, Champion & Pascual. 
FORT WORTH, Texas Mfg. Co. 
HOUSTON, Texas Warehouse Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Central Transfer & St’ge Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, St. Elmo .W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY, Co-op. Land & Mercantile Co. 
LIVERPOOL, Peter R. McQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES, United Iron Works. 
LOUISVILLE, Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
MILWAUKEBR, Central Warehouse. 
MEXICO CITY, Ernest O. Heinsdorf. 
NEWARK, F. W. Munn Livery Co. 
Brewers’ and Bottlers’ Supply Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, Finlay, Dicks & Son, Ltd. 
NEW YORK, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co. 
NORFOLK, Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
PITTSBURGH, Penn. Transfer Co., Ltd., 
Mueller & Kusen. 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 
ST. LOUIS, Pillsbry-Becker Eng. & Supply Co. 
SAVANNAH, Benton Transfer Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, United Iron Works. 
SPOKANE, United Iron Works. 
SEATTLE, United Iron Works. 
WASHINGTON, Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 
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Office, 70-71 Board of Trade 


HATELY COLD STORAGE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Warehouses, 37th St. and Chicago River 








Superior facilities for 


STORING, CURING .*” PACKING 
oP PORK PRODUCTS  commssin 





Advances made at minimum rates 














SMOKING HAMS AND BACON A SPECIALTY 
Address HATELY BROS. 








months after the filled is not a 
ditticult matter, where the pipe surfaces are 
maintained in a dry state. At the approach 
of winter, however, must be exercised 
in handling the refrigerant to prevent the 
accumulated frost from becoming a wet, soggy 


rooms are 


care 


mass, raising the humidity at a time when 
the conditions of the goods are least favor 
able. If the ammonia system is in use it is 
better to run under a higher back pressure 


than to attempt to regulate the expansion 
valves from day to day, as raising or lower- 
ing the temperature of the refrigerant in har 
mony with the atmospheric changes keeps the 
cooling surface in the same relative condi 
tion and automatically adjusts the conditions 
governing the circulation of the air within 
the room. 

The above conditions refer to rooms carried 


at 30 deg. and above; freezing rooms do 
not demand the same attention in regard to 


air circulation, as the air contains very little 
moisture at the temperatures carried. Where 
sufficient space is carried at low temperatures, 
for both reasons of economy and flexibility 
in handling, it is necessary to operate under 
two different back pressures, or two separate 
brine circuits, as this permits altering the 
temperature of the refrigerant for the bene- 


fit of the high temperature rooms and does 
not disturb the conditions in the low at a 
time, where large quantities of poultry or 


meats are stored, when the requirements are 


reversed. Some provision must be made for 
the ventilation of rooms, as there are gases 
exhaled from the goods, together with the 


odor of the different packing materials used, 
that are non-absorbable, and if allowed to ac- 
cumulate cause results that are attributed to 
defective air circulation when the real trouble 


is diréctly traceable to the neglect of this 
important feature. 
The introduction of outside air through 


doors or windows is absurd during the sum- 
mer months and questionable at any time in 
cities, even when the temperature and moist- 


ure conditions are favorable, and as ware- 
houses are now being constructed without 
windows or wall openings of any kind, a 


ventilating system is imperative. 

The indirect refrigeration of large cold stor- 
age warehouses is limited to the bunker room 
plan or its modifications, as any other mode is 
too wasteful of space. Chloride of calcium 
plays an important part with this system, and 
it is fortunate that we have a substance so 
well adapted to the requirements of cold stor- 
age work and which yet, in itself, is neither 
offensive nor detrimental to the apparatus. 
Considerably less pipe surface is required for 


a given space, and the circulation of calcium 
brine the cooling coils maintains their 
efficiency at the highest point, at the same 
time absorbing the moisture and odors by 
direct contact with the air in circulation. 
Probably the most efficient apparatus for this 
purpose is constructed on the plan of a water 
tower where separately cooled brine 
is spread over the surfaces in a thin film and 
the air circulated in the usual manner, either 
plan requiring the continuous operation of 
fans located in the warehouse. 

The uniform distribution of the air is just 
as important with this system as the dis- 


over 


cooling 


tribution of the pipe surface in the direct. 
Distributing and collecting dust, covering the 
entire length of the room, are essential. The 
proper location for the inlet duct would be 
upon or near the floor, permitting a flow of 
air up and through the goods to the return or 
suction duct on the ceiling; but as this is 
impracticable they are attached to the ceiling 
with openings at proper intervals, provided 
with means for adjusting the flow of air. 

One of the objections raised against this 
system is that the goods stored show greater 


(Continued on page 140.) 
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New, fresh information on the modern practice of graph- 
Tells what yraphite has done, what it 
will do, what you can do with it. 


ON_LUBRICATION «+ 


Copy 88-C FREE. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO..JERSEY CITY.N.J. 





Note the hinges, fastener, the paneling, 
the general substantial appearance. Then 
note that meat rail trap. 





| 
We make all kinds of Ice and Refrigerator | 
Dours, ice Chutes, etc. | 





EVENTUALLY 
Jones Door 


THEN- 
WHY NOT NOW? 


HAGERSTOWN 


YOU WILL INSTALL A 


BECAUSE IT WILL BE THE 
ONLY DOOR THAT WILL 
STAND UP TO ITS WORK. 





JONES COLD STORE 
DOOR CO. 
MARYLAND 











REFRIGERATION WITHOUT ICE 











MECHANICAL REFRIGERATING CO. 


Eighth and Spring Garden Sts., - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the bbi. except lard which is quoted by the cwt. in tcs., pork and beef by the bbi. or tierce and hogs 


Hog Movement Still Light—Prices High— 
Provision Stocks Light—Prices Checking 
Consumption—Buyers Taking Only 
Absolute Needs—Export Demand Very 
Small—Trade Generally Waiting for 
Enlarged Fall Movement. of Hogs. 

The fluctuations in the future market dur- 
ing the past week have been small with a 
very limited volume of trade. The outside 
interest in the market has been of minimum 
proportions and the trading has appeared to 
be very largely by the professionals with 
some selling reported from time to time by 
the packing interests. 
to be simply - 
marking time. 

The movement of hogs at the West is still 
disappointingly small, with the prices still 
held very high. 


The market appears 


waiting developments and 


however, 
quite a marked falling off in quotations com- 
pared with the early part of the Fall. The 
average price of hogs last week was $7.64 at 


There has_ been, 


Chicago, compared with $7.87 the preceding 
week, $5.74 last year and $6.04 the average 
for the past eight years. 
of hogs for the last week in September was 
$8.22, compared with $8.23 for the middle 
week in September, while the first week in 
October showed an average of $8.02. 


The average price 


The high prices for the season were made 
in September and now with prices 50c. per 


by the cwt. 


hundred off from the top there is a little 
tendency to hold hogs in the country, al- 
though this is not assuming anything like 
pronounced proportions. The receipts are 
not as heavy, however, as last year, and 
there is a decided difference of opinion as to 
when the movement will assume liberal pro- 
portions. The trade is expecting the move- 
ment to increase steadily from now on and 
follow the usual course of preceding years. 
This feeling is reflected in the discounts of 
the January delivery under the nearby. 
The price is checking the distribution of 
hog products throughout the entire country, 
and also checking the demand for export. 
With the price of pork for October delivery 
in Chicago $10 over the corresponding time 
last year, and the price of lard 3c. a pound 
over last year there is every reason for ex- 
treme caution in the demand. January pork 
only two months and a half off, is $5 under 
October, while last year the January de- 
livery was nearly $2 a barrel over the Octo- 
ber. This same relative condition holds in 
lard and ribs. The nearby deliveries, how- 
ever, a year ago were at a slight premium 
over the distant deliveries, instead of being 
at a slight discount, but January lard is 
over 14%4c. a pound under October, and Janu- 
ary ribs nearly 1%4c. a pound under. 
Buyers are pursuing a very great deal of 


caution and are buying only just enough 
to supply themselves with, particularly of 
pork and meats. The trade that has to 
have the goods is paying the price. The 
other trade which can substitute some other 
product or defer the supplying of require- 
ments until later is doing so, while no one 
is apparently figuring to carry any stock 
beyond a point where they can dispose of it 
before the lower priced mid-winter supply 
comes on the market. 

The question of how soon the prices will 
be affected by the increased movement and 
increased supply of hogs is very uncertain. 
The hog packing during the past week 
amounted to 450,000 against 655,000 last 
year. Since March 1 there has been a de- 
crease in the total packing of 1,895,000. The 
aggregate packing amounts to 14.515,000. 

There is a decided difference of opinion in 
the trade as to the question of the time of 
the movement of the live hog supply from 
the country. With prices so much over last 
year there is every temptation to sell hogs, 
if the supply is in the country, particularly 
as the cost of feedstuffs is decidedly less 
than last year. October corn is about 10c. 
a bushel under last year, December oats 
about 7c. under and generally feedstuffs are 
at a discount under a year ago. The price 
of hogs over a year ago making a condition 
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where there is every temptation to turn feed 
supplies into livestock and, market in this 
way just as rapidly as possible. As in hogs, 
so the relative prices compared with last 
year is shown in other livestock, although 
not in such a pronounced way. The average 
price of cattle is about 90c. over a year ago, 
but the of only 
Several statements 
have recently been credited to Western in- 
terests, 


average price sheep is 


slightly over last year. 
claiming that there would be a de- 
layed movement of livestock this year, and 
that the supply of hogs is not in the coun- 
try to move. 

The demand for hog products of 
all kinds is very small. There is a steadily 
decreasing movement of product. 
ances small. For the 
November last to date there has been a de- 
crease in the exports of pork, bacon and 
hams of 103,000,000 pounds, or about 20 per 
cent. of the preceding year’s total. The de- 
crease in the exports of lard has been about 
79,000,000 pounds. The decrease in the lard 
shipments has not been proportionately as 
heavy as the decrease in the shipments of 
meats. At present the foreign bids on lard, 
excepting in small lots, and to meet special 
requirements, are out of line and there is 
very little of the 


export 


The clear- 
are very year since 


evidence any interest in 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


market. In fact the prices for foreign fats 
have been such of late that there has been 
a tendency towards an import movement, 
which has been pronounced in lower priced 


oils available for soap making purposes. 


PORK.—Offerings are very light and 
stocks are small. Mess is quoted at $25.75; 
clear, $24@26, and family, $26@26.50. 


LARD.—The market is 
light supplies both on the spot and at the 
West. City steam lard, $12.6214@12.75; 
Western, $13.10, and Middle West, $13.05@ 
13.10; Continent, $13.35; South America, 
$14; Brazil, kegs, $15; compound, 9% @10%¢e. 

BEEF.—The market was quiet and firm. 
Quotations: Family, $14@14.50; mess, $11@ 
11.75; extra India mess, $20@21. 


very firm with 





| See page 151 for Friday’s markets. 





MID-WEEK PROVISION REVIEW. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
L. J. Schwabacher & Co.) 

Chicago, Oct. 20.—We do not believe that 
the strength of the lard situation is fully 
realized. Hardly ever before in the trade 
have we been confronted with the conditions 
that now prevail and, while prices sound 
high we believe that unless the hog runs 
materially increase that the advance has only 
just begun. Lard in Liverpool is selling at 


EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York 


to foreign ports for the week ending Satur- 


day, October 16, 1909, as shown by H. M. Schwarzschild’s report, are as follows: 





Oil Cottonseed Bacon 
Steamer and Destination. Cake. Oil and Reef. Lard. 
Bags. Bbls. Cheese. Hams. Tallow. kgs. Pork. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Boxes. joxes. Pkgs Bbls. 

Carmania, Liverpool y 377 78 Oe.  wimace 433 aie 
Baltic, Liverpool as mae ; 681 1441 211 197 195 3297 
Campania, Liverpool oP”: ogi sar 1000 mpaty 22 122 600 
Minneapolis, London ..........  .... 705 84 160 475 4466 
Adriatic, Southampton re 136 wae 200 
“New York, Southampton...... 150 .... 489 75 150 
Martello, Hull .....csecccsccows 828 515 ade oe 1285 3912 
Caledonia, Glasgow ....... o Bn 576 210 50 335 300 
Graf Waldersee, Hamburg...... ree pa 190 340 = =—.2100 
President Grant, Hamburg... . 10 10 150 759 3362 
Volturno, Rotterdam . aut 250 ee aes Kees 
Noordam, Rotterdam 7463... 2 ee ar 150 
Lapland, Antwerp ......... 5600 = 155 ee 50 447 50 5690 

Tritonia, Antwerp ............. i) eee Boas = he 
United States, Baltic........... was 230 647 705 425 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, Bremen.. 50 sens 
George Washington, Bremen.... .... 225 600 
Caroline, Havre ...... 1447 ' — 
Caroline, Bordeaux 550 ‘ hres 250 
Massilia, Marseilles ..... ; 5 50 200 
toma. Marseilles nie ee 525 “ran 85 
Antonio Lopez, Mediterranean.. . ; 15 oar 
Prinzess Irene, Mediterranean 2520 x hae 962 
San Giorgio, Mediterranean 15 180 
| a 25384 5253 828 4951 260 2060 716 5079 26929 
Last week es dust heed 6871 4285 1043 5134 60 1673 619 5713 21123 
Same time in 1908........ 14099 3630 1181 5437 188 993 336 5984 33119 


Cargo estimated by steamship company. 
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63s. 3d., the highest price of the season. Ger- 
many is still pursuing the hand-to-mouth 
policy that she has followed all through the 
year, and there is not a week’s supply of lard 
there. 

Oleo stearine is 20c. per Ib., which by com- 
parison makes the lard prices look cheap. 
There is no stock on hand anywhere, there 
being less than 10,000 tes. available for use. 
Cash lard today is commanding a large pre- 
mium over the October. October commands 
a premium over the November, which, in 
turn, is much higher than the January. While 
these premiums prevail it seems folly to sell 
short until the hog receipts materially in- 
crease. Under these circumstances we feel 
very friendly to November lard, and until 
conditions change believe in higher prices for 
the whole list. 


——— fe 


DIXON’S ST. LOUIS BRANCH. 

On and after Sept. 1 the address of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company in St. Louis 
will be 602 Victoria Building, instead of 501 
Victoria Building. It will be noted that the 
offices are in the same building. As the terri- 
tory covered by the St. Louis office has been 
greatly enlarged, it became necessary to in- 
crease the office facilities. Additional sales- 
men have been employed, and Mr. H. A. Van 
Derslice will act as branch manager in place 
of Mr. Samuel Dougherty, resigned. 


$e 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending October 
16, 1909, with comparative tables: 





PORK, BBLS. 
From Nov. 1, 
Week Week 1908, to 
Oct. 16, Oct. 17, Oct. 16, 
To— 1909. 1908. 1909. 
United Kingdom. . 261 290 33,423 
Continent eean on 100 368 15,200 
So. & Cen. Am... 330 281 18,024 
West Indies sane 55,834 
sr. No. Am. Col. 19,256 
Other countries .. 333 
oe 142,070 
United Kingdom.. 374,580,131 
Continent ....... 29,691,812 
So. & Cen. A 5, 
West Indies . 
Br. No. Am. 





Other countries .. 















Total .......+. 4,794,173 5,56 419,879,417 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 2,808,665 , F 262,375,555 
Continent ....... 3,039,139 3 222,716,398 
So. & Cen. Am... 486,000 15,852,410 
West Indies a 937,709 36,768,878 
3r. No. Am. Col. 8,584 668,121 
Other countries .. 48,900 1,543,350 
WHR ccceccece 8,997 12, 539,924,712 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
Now York ...00. TAT 2.876,000 4,694,200 
eer 330 767,075 705,499 
Philadelphia ..... pad 714,689 
Baltimore ....... _ inka 352,500 
New Orleans 268 56,725 395,400 
Galveston ....... ee aeie 79.923 313,609 
PU i ectccnrs  swscece 1,014,450 
Total week ..... 1,380 4,794,173 
Previous week .. 5 6,902,100 
Two weeks ago.. 6,867,018 
Cor. w’k last year 2,547 5,566,650 





COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Noy. 1, Same time 











1998, to date. last year. Decrease. 
Pork, bbls. ... 29,614,000 30,549,000 935,000 
Meats, Ibs. ...419,879.417 521,817,000 101,935,196 
Lard, Ibs. . 589,924,714 617,120,295 77,195,583 
—_e-———_ 

OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 Ibs. 
Beef, per tierce ...... 15/ 15/ 15@24c. 
GEE CED cccccccccccece lo 8e. @10c. 
TOS. cavcaneeeeseccee 15/ 15@24c. 
Lard, tierces 15/ 15@24ec. 
Cheese ........ 25/ 15@48e. 
Canned meats .. ° 15/ 15@24c. 
BUCS cccccccccccocccs 30/ 15@48e. 
TE nestacesoceeoss 5/ 15/ 15@22¢. 
Pork, per barrel ...... 2/3 2/3 15@24e. 
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TALLOW.—There’ has been little or no 
change in the* tallow market this week. 


Prices have slowly hardened, but the hard- 
ening has been more in tone than in actual 
price. The demand has been fair for domes- 
tie account. There has been no export in- 
terest. In fact the prices here are about on 
an import level, barring the duty. The duty, 
however, will permit of possibly another 
half cent advance in the market before any 
tallow could be brought in to advantage. A 
few little lots are going out on old transac- 
tions, and an occasional lot is being sold to 
some port that wants a particular quality 
of American tallow. 

The London market this week was quiet 
with rather small offerings, 730 casks, of 
which 500 sold on the basis of 32s. 6d., com- 
pared with 32s. 3d. last week. 

An important factor in the tallow market 
has been the pronounced strength in stearine. 
The advance in that product has induced a 
larger demand from pressers and this de- 
mand has been a very important influence in 
the advance in the good qualities of tallow. 
The demand has been very largely for the 
The qualities 
moved more slowly. Prices are above a basis 


good quality. lower have 
where the soap makers can do very much 
and these interests are supplying themselves 
with cheaper oils. There has been a good 
deal of buying of palm oil and quite a little 
The transactions in 
With 
the best qualities of palm oil selling at un- 


buying of bean oil. 


palm oil have been on a liberal scale. 


der prices for city tallow, there has been 
every inducement to buy this oil, while the 
price of bean oil has been over le. a pound 
under the price of tallow. 

The production of tallow is still rather 
The 
increasing as hoped for, while the 


moderate. movement of cattle is not 
general 
business conditions have improved to such an 
extent that the moderate supplies in the 
hands of the trade have been very readily 
absorbed. The stocks offering are light, but 
the demand is also rather moderate and very 
The price of all oils and fats is 
relatively high compared with other 
and this is a factor that 
enters into the market situation to an im- 


portant extent. With the general average 


cautious. 
very 


years, condition 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE ana SOAP 
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of prices higher, however, the prevailing 
quotations for tallow do not show a great 
disparity. Choice tallow is very firm and 
edible tallow is fully 2@2\%4c. over the price 
of prime city. 

Quotations are: City, 65¢c.; spot country, 
6@6%c.; special, 63,@6%e.; edible, 81, @9c. 

The weekly contracts were on the basis 
of 65%c. 

STEARINE.—There has been a violent up- 
ward movement in oleo stearine again this 
week and small lots on the spot have sold at 
19144@19\%c. with 18c. quoted for the first 
half of November and 18c. asked for the last 
half. The supply of stearine on the spot has 
been apparently exhausted and brokers have 
found it difficult to find any. Some spot 
stearine has been held at the West at 20c., 
but the offerings were not very important 
even at that price. There has been also no 
evidence of any pressure for forward de- 
livery, while the buyers have been rather 
urgent and ‘have been forced to buy at 
record-breaking quotations. On Thursday, 
October delivery was quoted at 19c. 

The demand has apparently been due to 
the activity of the compound trade, brought 
about by the persistent high prices for lard, 
and the immense demand for compound lard 
to supply the domestic trade. The com- 
pound business has been heavy since the 
middle of August and prices for compound 
have been steadily advanced, which has per- 
mitted dealers to pay the advancing prices 
for cottonseed oil and for stearine. 

The present prices for stearine are the 
highest in recent years, if not the highest on 
record. The condition arose apparently from 
the fact that after the market advanced, 
users of stearine kept on selling product ex- 
pecting that the high price would stimulate 
the output, but this did not result, and when 
forced into the market 


consumers were 


there was no supply available. A disap- 


pointing condition in connection with the 
production of stearine 


of the oleo oil market to advance in a way 


has been the failure 


which brought a good selling basis for this 
part of the product, while there has been 
a strong tallow market, particularly on the 
good qualities and a rapidly advancing price. 
The supply of tallow available for the pres- 


sers has not been large and when efforts 
have been made to increase purchases the 
effort has simply resulted in advancing 
prices. 

COCOANUT OIL.—Supplies are still light 
and the market is very steady at an ad- 
vance. Quotations in New York City for 
Ceylon, spot, 8@814¢.; do., shipments, 74% @ 
8c.; Cochin, spot, 83,@9c.; do., shipments, 
8% @8ipc. 

PALM OIL.—There has been a fair de- 
mand from soap makers and prices are 
steady. Prices in New York are, for prime 
red spot, 5%@6c.; do. to arrive, 514¢.; 
Lagos, spot, 64,@6%c.; do., to arrive, 64@ 
64%,c. Palm kernels, spot, 734¢. 

CORN OIL.—Prices are firm with the ad- 
vance in other oils. Demand is fair. Quoted 
at $6. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Prices are very firm 
with supplies small. For 20 cold test, 92c.; 
30 do., 87c.; 40 do., water white, 75c.; 
prime; 57c.; low grade off yellow, 55c. 

LARD OIL.—The market is very firm with 
producers offering very little. Supplies are 
light. Prices are quoted at $1. 

OLEO OIL.—The market is quiet and a 
little easier with sales reported at 71 florins 
in Rotterdam. Rotterdam quoted 71@72c 
florins. New York quotes 123%,@13c. for 
choice, 934@10c. for No. 2 and 9c. for No. 3. 

LARD STEARINE.—Prices are _ steadily 
held with the market quoted at 13@13\4c. 

GREASE.—Prices are firm with a moder- 
ate trade at the advance, particularly in 
good greases. Quotations in New York: Yel- 
low, 514,@5%,4¢.; bone, 534 @614¢.; house, 544 
@6%,c.; “B” and “A” white, 6144 @61,c. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Prices are firm 
with a moderate demand. Quotations: Yel- 
low, 6144,@6%4c., and white at 63%,@6%4¢. 


= fe 


FEDERAL SPICE STANDARDS. 


The Spice Mill Publishing Company has 
recently published a very interesting work 
entitled “The Federal Spice Standards,” in 
which R. O. Brooks, B. Sc., the well-known 
food chemist, discusses the interpretation and 
possibilities of the Federal regulations con- 
cerning spices. He believes that certain re- 
visions in these Government standards are 
necessary, and points out what he thinks 
they should be. He believes that the trade 
can by concerted action achieve the necessary 
changes. 
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DIRECT AND 


INDIRECT REFRIGERA- 
TION. 


(Continued from page 136.) 


shrinkage, which has been charged to the high 
velocity of the air currents. There is no 
doubt that this will occur if such is the case, 
or the air is permitted to strike directly on 
the goods. However, any trouble of this na- 
ture experienced is more likely to be caused 
by the extreme dryness of the air, due to its 
constant circulation in contact where evapora- 
tion of the goods is hastened, and we have the 
opposite extreme to contend with which this 
system was designed to overcome. 

This appears simple to correct and to main- 
tain just the proper degree of humidity, but 
here we encounter the fact that at present 
we have no reliable instrument that can be 
placed in the room to manifest this state 
at temperatures below 32 deg., and it is 
unfortunate that at a temperature at which 
the most delicate product we have to handle 
is carried, the stationary psychrometer is 
inoperative; the sling instrument will indi- 
cate properly at egg room temperature, still, 
the taking of the requisite number of read 
ings becomes a task and very few men em- 
ployed about a warehouse are competent to 
take readings that can be relied upon. 

The indirect system does not offer the 
same flexibility as the direct regarding the 
variety of commodities that may be safely 
stored, and in event of a short crop or a cur- 
tailed production of one product and where 
later an abundance of another of an entirely 
different nature and odor is offered, there is 
a possibility of some space remaining vacant 
due to the inability of the warehouseman to 
accept other goods on account of the idle 
space being on the same air circuit with 
goods that will not stand mixing. 

A combination of both the direct and in- 
direct systems can be employed to advantage, 
particularly in a house carrying a great va- 
riety of products, the air circulating system 
being used as an auxiliary to remove the 
gases and odors and regulate the humidity in 
the various rooms, independently, without 
fear of contamination, also to accelerate the 
freezing of goods received in large quantities, 
or those that have been exposed to adverse 
atmospheric conditions. 

The generation of gases by cold storage 
products is not so rapid at temperatures in 
which they are held as to necessitate the 
constant circulation of air for their removal, 
and the presence of a distinguishable aroma 
is neither deleterious nor destructive. 

A recent occurrence has demonstrated the 
increased fire and smoke hazard with the in- 
direct system, if not properly safeguarded 
even in fireproof buildings equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, and emphasizes the 
absolute necessity of the air-duct dampers 
and fan motors being placed under ther- 
mostatic control, so that, in the event of fire, 
circulation will cease; as the belated action 
of the sprinkler heads in the case referred 
to was unquestionably caused by the retard- 
ing influence of the air current. 


o 
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TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING. 


Take any trade paper and read carefully 
every advertisement in it, consider thought- 
fully every statement in each advertisement 
in connection with the desirabiliy of the arti- 
cle advertised, and then, an hour later, write 
down advertised articles that you remember. 

When you come to compare the list of 
things you remember with the various ad- 
vertisements in the paper, you'll begin to 
realize that the failure of some trade paper 
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advertising to convey convincing and pur- 
chase-compelling impressions is in most cases 
the fault of the advertiser’s copy and not 
of the paper. 

It seems to the writer that 
paper 


much trade 
advertising fails of at least maximum 
results because the advertiser overlooks the 
great fact that trade paper should 
serve as salesmen. 


space 


Stripped of all its decoration, the purpose 
of trade paper advertising is to sell the ad- 
vertisers’ to help to sell them. 
Therefore, trade paper space should talk as a 
live, forceful salesman talks. 

The personal salesman has his presence, 
his personality 


goods, or 


, and his sales knowledge, to 
get him a broader hearing than a trade paper 
advertisement can expect. The salesman can 
go to distances that advertising copy does 
not reach, and he can get his hearing and 
follow it up with pressure for his order. 
But trade paper copy that makes its point 
as convincingly and directly 
will get its hearing. 


as a salesman 
Perhaps that hearing 
will not be as complete or as auspicious as 
the afforded to the but the 
trade paper copy can call on 100 people 
get 
one, 


one salesman, 
and 
100 hearings while the salesman calls on 
and if the copy 


talks as well as the 


salesman it will get consideration with more 


people. The opportunity the trade paper af- 
fords for the advertiser to talk at regular 


intervals gives the advertiser an opportunity 
to call on the possible buyer more often and 


more systematically than the salesman. The 


large number it can reach and the frequency 
with which it can reach them makes trade 
paper copy a competitor of the personal 
salesman when it is properly presented. 
Trade paper ought to present the 
extract, the oil, of the salesman’s best 
selling arguments.—‘Advertising and Sell- 


copy 
very 


ing.” 

——— 
GENERAL ELECTRIC WINS HIGHEST 

AWARDS. 

General Electric Company has received 
(the highest award) at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in each class 
of electrical apparatus an exhibit 
was made by the company. General Electric 
apparatus was ranked first in the following 
divisions: Apparatus for cooling by electric- 
ity: apparatus for heating by electricity ; 


The 


grand prizes 


in which 


au- 


tomatic motor starters; are lamps; bonds; 
cabinets; circuit breakers: cutouts; fans; in- 
dicating instruments; integrating  instru- 


s; insulated cables 
mine locomotives; 
motors for direct current; 
alternating current; 
ments: 


ments: insulated wire ; in- 
candescent lamps; 


generators; 


motor 
motors 
for recording 
(mercury sockets; 
transformers and wiring devices. 
General Electric turbines were also entered 
in the Government 


instru- 
rectifiers are); 


switches, 


exhibit, in 


which no 
awards were made. 
pe 
Want a _ good position? Watch the 


“Wanted” page for the chances offered there. 
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ef the United States, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and the Louisiana Cettonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Market Active and Irregular--Speculation on 
a Big Scale—Fluctuations Violent—Crude 
Prices Irregular—Seed Prices Strong— 
Crude Mills Indifferent Sellers—Export 
Interest At a Standstill—Seed Movement 
Unsatisfactory. 

The speculative market in cottonseed oil 
the past week has been very active, with 
violent fluctuations. Prices have advanced to 
new high levels, following which there was a 
rapid decline of 30 to 35 points, with a par- 
tial recovery later in the week. The move- 
ment of values has been so irregular, and so 
rapid that fluctuations have covered a range 
of 15 to 30 points a day, making a very 
difficult market to keep in touch with, and 
one of great nervousness. The violent fluc- 
tuations have been the result of heavy specu- 
lative operations, which have come into the 
market when there was little or no opposi- 
tion at the time to the buying or selling. 

The rise in the market to very-close to the 
7c. level for the distant deliveries has been 
the direct result of the short crop talk, 
strength of crude oil, very high prices for 
seed, and active demand for crude oil from 
refiners and compound makers, who bought 
freely through the South, wherever supplies 
were available. The demand for the packing 
interests has been due to the active operations 
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in compound lard, which have been brought 
about by the strength and persistently high 
price for pure lard. The buying by the re- 
fining interests has been in part against sales 
to compound makers, and apparently in part 
against sales of future delivery. 

The excitment in the cotton market and 
the advance to the 14c. level for cotton has 
been very largely a factor in the market 
for oil, as the persistent reports of a short 
cotton crop have created confidence in a small 
seed crop, but a very different condition con- 
fronts the market in the seed, from that 
which confronts it in cotton. In seed the 
amount of the crush from year to year has 
depended apparently on the price obtainable 
for oil, and consequently the price which 
could be paid for the seed. 

This year with the price for seed ranging 
up to $23 to $25 per ton, there is very 
little inducement in the price for farmers to 
use the seed for fertilizer, or to allow it to 
rot on the ground. The point is apparently 
well taken that the high prices for seed will 
result in an extraordinary movement of seed 
to the crushers sooner or later during the 
season. The estimates of a crop of 11,000,000 
bales of cotton would mean approximately 
5,500,000 tons of seed and at the prevailing 
prices for seed, some are confidently claiming 
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that the crush will be fully 80 per cent. of 
the seed crop of the country. This, of course, 
would be fully 10 per cent. over the maximum 
seed crush, and fully 15 per cent. over the 
crush in a number of recent years. Such a 
high percentage of crush would give a total 
crush of 4,400,000 tons, while a crush of 75 
per cent. would give a total consumption of 
4,125,000 tons, or nearly 300,000 tons in excess 
of the previous record. A crush of 70 per 
cent. would give a total of 3,800,000 tons, 
which would be approximately the same as 
the maximum crush of 1907, when the oil 
output was 153,750,000 gallons. In addition 
to this amount to be produced from this 
crop, there was a carry over of about 400,000 
barrels of old oil. 


Owing to the very high price for lard, there 
has been a very active demand for oil this 
fall for compound purposes, and this has re- 
sulted in a heavy consumption in that direc- 
tion. There has not been, however, very much 
interest shown in other directions. Soap 
makers have bought other oils, taking palm 
oil at around 6c., and there has also been 
quite a little buying of soya bean oil and 
several round lots are coming in, at prices 
14% under the market for cottonseed oil. 
Export interest in oil is very limited at 
present. There is some business doing in 
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butter oils, but the general run of export 
demand has been very slow since the new 
season opened. Low grade oils are not appar- 
ently wanted, and with considerable business 
doing in soap making oils for import there is 
very little opportunity for export business in 
cotton oil, for such purposes. 

Compound dealers look for continued activ- 
ity in the compound market just as long as 
pure lard keeps at the prevailing prices. With 
January lard, however, selling at a discount 
of nearly 2c. a pound under spot lard, and 
scarcely le. a pound over compound, the dis- 
count which has brought the enormous trade 
in compound will be likely to disappear 
within a comparatively short time. At one 
time the discount of compound lard under 
the pure lard was between 4 and 5c. and as a 
result of this there was an enormous demand 
for compound, which brought a tremendous 
demand for oil and stearine. Oil has advanced 
rapidly in consequence of this, and the short 
crop supply, while the price of stearine has 
advanced 50 per cent. over the quotations pre- 
vailing at midsummer. 

At present.the market appears to be gov- 
erned very largely by speculative conditions, 
more than by actual demand. Nearby deliv- 
eries have been showing some weakness, and 
November which was at a premium but a 
short time ago over December has gone to a 
Most of the 
the forward deliveries and appears to be very 


discount. new business is in 
largely the result of speculative operations 
through commission houses for people not 
identified with the oil trade. 

Closing, Saturday. October 16: Spot, $6.67 
@7.00; October, $6.64@6.70; November, $6.68 
@6.72; December, $6.79@6.81; January, $6.77 
@6.80; February, $6.75@6.85; March $6.83@ 
6.85; May, $6.88@6.92; July, $6.96@6.98; gooa 
off, $6.40@6.85; off, $6.30@6.80; winter, $6.70 
@7.35; summer, $6.70@7.35. Sales: October, 
500 at $6.62@6.64; November, 300 at $6.70; 
December, 2,000 at $6.73@6.82; January, 2,100 
at $6.80@6.81; March, 1,900 at 6.84@6.90; 
May, 400 at $6.92@6.97. Total sales, 7,200. 
Market closed steady, 1 decline to 14 advance. 
Prime Crude, $5.74. 

Closing, Monday. October 18: Spot, $6.69@ 
6.80; October, $6.68@6.69; November, $6.65@ 
6.66; December, $6.64@6.65; January, $6.70@ 
6.71; February, $6.70@6.76; March, $6.76@ 


6.78; May, $6.82@6.85; July, $6.88@6.89; good 
eff, $6.30@6.70; off, $6.55@6.65; winter, $6.80 
@7.49; summer, $6.65@7.20. Sales: October, 
1,800 at $6.65@6.69: November, 3,000 at $6.67 
@6.72; December, 2,100 at $6.64@6.80; Janu- 
ary, 4,900 at $6.71@6.77; March, 2,400 at 
$6.78@6.83; May, 3,000 at $6.84@6.96; July, 
1,300 at $6.90@7.01. Total sales, 18,500. Mar- 
ket closed irregular, 4 advance to 13 decline. 
Prime Crude, $5.70. 

Closing, Tuesday, October 19: Spot, $6.50@ 
6.80; October, $6.53@6.67; November, $6.55@ 
6.58; December, $6.58@6.60; January, $6.64@ 
6.66; February, $6.64@6.70; March, $6.72@ 
6.73; May, $6.78@6.80; July, $6.85@6.86; good 
off, $6.35@6.75; off, $6.35@6.75; winter, $6.65 
@7.34; summer, $6.60@6.99. Sales: 
ber, 400 at $6.44@6.46; 
$6.45@6.60; January, 7,100 at $6.43@6.72; 
March, 5,900 at $6.53@6.78; May, 2,300 at 
$6.68@6.83; July, 1,800 at $6.82@6.87. Total 
19,800. Market closed irregular, 4 
decline. Prime Crude, $5.60@5.65. 
Wednesday, October 20: Spot, 
October, $6.60@6.68; November, 
December, $6.67@6.68; January, 

February, $6.70@6.77; March, 
$6.75@6.76; May, $6.84@6.85; July, $6.87@ 
6.92; good off, $6.40@6.70; off, $6.50@6.68; 
winter, $7.@7.35; summer, $7.@7.45. Sales: 
November, 1.200 at $6.55@6.61; December, 
2,800 at $6.59@6.69; January, 3.200 at $6.65@ 
6.71; February, 100 at $6.69; March, 900 at 
6.71@6.76; May, 1,700 at $6,80@6.85; July, 
100 at $6.89. Total sales, 10,100. Market 
closed steady, 2 to 9 advance. Prime Crude, 
$5.60. 

Closing, Thursday, October 21: Spot, $6.68 
@6.95; October, $6.65@6.68; November, $6.64 
@6.68; December, $6.68@6.69; January, $6.68 
@6.70; February, $6.70@6.72; March, $6.76@ 


Novem- 
December, 2.300 at 


sales, 
to 15 
Closing,, 
$6.60@6.80; 
$6.59@6.63: 
$6.70@6.72; 


6.78; May, $6.86@6.88; July $6.89@6.95; 
good off, $6.40@6.68; off, $6.48@6.88; winter, 
$6.90@7.49; summer, $6.80@6.99. Sales: Oc- 
tober, 200 at $6.68@6.69; November, 600 at 
$6.68@6.70; December, 1,300 at $6.69@6.73; 
Janury, 5,700 at $6.69@6.73; February, 100 at 
$6.70; March, 2,900 $6,78@6.80; May, 2,700 at 
$6.85@6.90; July, 300 at $6.94. Total sales, 
13,800. Market closed steady, 2 decline to 7 
advance. Prime Crude southeast, $5.60@5.66. 
2, 
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CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, Oct. 22.—Market is steady. 
Quotations of off oil, 6414 marks; prime 
summer yellow, 653, marks; choice butter 
oil, 68 marks; prime summer white, 67144 
marks. 
Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, Oct. 22.—Market is easy. Quo- 
tations of prime summer white, 3914 florins; 
prime summer yellow, 3814 florins; off oil, 
381% florins; choice butter oil, 405% florins. 


Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, Oct. 22.—Market is easy. 
off summer yellow, 78%, francs. 


Quote 


Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The Mational Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, Oct. 22.—Market is easy. Quote 
prime summer yellow, 81 francs; prime win- 
ter yellow, 831, francs. 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisiencr.) 
Liverpool, Oct. 22.—Market is easy. Quote 
off oil, 3114s.; prime summer yellow, 32s. 
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COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 

New York, Oct. 21—The past week has 
been a very exciting one. The previous ad- 
vance continued during the early part of the 
week and culminated on Friday with sales 
of nearby oil at above the $6.80 level. So 
many selling orders, however, came in at that 
level from people who had previously bought 
at lower prices that a decline on Saturday 
was followed by a twenty-seven point break 
on Monday, which in its turn was succeeded 
by a twenty-five point reaction upward. 
Same leaves the market from 5 to 12 points 
higher than the closing prices in our last cir- 
cular. There is a fair export demand and 
a splendid domestic demand. The compound 
lard demand continues excellent, and crude 
is picked up all over the country at full 
prices and on a much higher level than the 
New York refined market. Crude oil offer- 
ings continue as scarce as ever. It seems to 
make no difference whether it is an advancing 
market or a declining market, selling orders 
for crude are as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

While the present advance may be tempo 
rarily checked by profit taking selling or- 
ders, the situation cannot ssibly change 
unless the crude oil situation changes, and 
there are no immediate prospects of same. 
We feel very favorable toward the market, 
and quote to-day as follows: Prime summer 
vellow cottonseed oil: October, $6.68; Novem- 
ber, $6.68: December, $6.69; January, $6.70; 
March, $6.78; May, $6.88; July, $6.94. We 
further quote: Prime winter yellow cotton- 
seed oil, $6.95; prime summer white cotton- 
seed oil, $6.95; good off summer yellow cot- 
tonseed oil, $6.64; off summer yellow cotton- 
seed oil, $6.60; Hull quotation of English cot- 
tonseed oil, 25s. 9d. 


ee 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported up to October 20, 
1909: 


For week. 
Bbls. 
From New York. 

RI. TE. 5 i eieoc.n5.0cdcndmewvesnusawees 13 
ABUWCED, DOME 20 cc ccecceccieecsedevreseveces 155 

Se Es wv osedcsceeadevebsewusubensess 
Ee eee re 25 
ge er Te rere re 20 
So ee 15 
CRO, TI, owin 5' b echo Se sce gee vsecsdecass 32 
ee ere 950 
CEOS, Bite, TOU sce ccwcceccccssccesceses 47 
GORE, FI osc ices ctveceascsasecviceseass 449 
ee Ee re eee 965 
GH, TE Sesicinwe cose c.ceeewctevenkaens 100 
oe | a ee ee 363 
DE, SE os sincn:c odiknsenscvthaceasewennene 75 
ey ee eee 8 
a ANNO»... oo cacaveite bole seveecencte 25 
Liverpool, England 75 
EAMG, TREE ccccesicccccescsvesessceeeses 50 
Ty SEM cecveswethscucscesee se ow 87 
Manchester, England -- 105 
Melbourne, Australia 10 





eee een 





DEOTURED.. TEPID o-6s 60000-0540 c0ke0eeebueeesn 109 
POs: NE) | eb ccd. o4 5 cake awk ened hea eusiine’ 505 
POEe BR TPOe, Wea Us ws0ccevewstancsseeetisaes 3 
aot a Be err rr ee errs 4 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil 40 
SRIOUNG,. TU i cvcccseecvecscs 90 
eae, TO oxcccvucsaseses 175 
Sydney, Australia 17 
Trinidad, Island of 11 
WORE, <6 cps Nec maw siwrews ogee sawensusue 75 
NET. tbe :tirnwedienessteieeneetabesteshanas 4,611 
From New Orleans. 
Rotterdam, Holland ...ccccccssecsccccccccccccs 5,000 
From Savannah. 
Coribinnte., TE: ccsinccvaewcsecotiernceees 561 
From All Other Ports. 
Mexico (including overland) .......sssceeseeees 558 
—_— 
Columbia. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, 8. C., Oct. 21.—Crude oil, 42c. 
bid, any shipment. Hulls, $6. Meal, $27 per 
ton, f. o. b. Carolina mill points. Market 
very quiet and steady. 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta. Ga., Oct. 21.—Prime crude oil, 
4215c. Meal, $26.50, f. o. b. mills. Hulls, 
$6.50 Atlanta, loose. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 21.—Cottonseed oil 
inarket firm; prime crude, 44c. Prime 8 per 
cent. meal firm at $28.25@28.50. Hulls firm 
at $6.75@7. loose. 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 21.—Prime crude 
lower. 4214@438c.; offerings increasing. Meal 
higher, $32, long ton, ship’s side, New Or- 
leans. Sacked cake firmer, $30.50, long ton, 
ship’s side. Hulls steady at $8.50, loose, 
$10.50 sacked. 





Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Oct. 21—Market quiet, 44c. 


bid for prime crude oil, 45c. asked; no trad- 
ing. Choice loose cake, $30 bid, f. 0. b. Gal- 
veston. 

2. 


——e—_—_ 


THE SOYA BEAN CROP. 


Consul Walter C. Hamm, of Hull, writes 
that the British Board of Trade has received 
information showing the condition of the com- 
ing crop of soya beans in northern Manchuria 
to be very favorable. The consul adds: 


The beans were in flower at the time of 
the report, so that it was early to predict 
with any certainty the quality of the har- 
vest, but all advices were to the effect that, 
unless spoiled by heavy late rains, the crop 
should be a particularly good one. As to 
the probable amount there was much dif- 
ference of opinion. A considerably larger 
area than usual had been planted, and the 
most trustworthy reports point to a crop 
from 20 to 50 per cent. larger than last 
year. This would mean a total of 1,000,000 
to 1,400.000 tons. It was being offered at 
32 copecks per pood (about 50 cents per 
hundredweight of 112 pounds). 

There is every prospect of the bean trade 
in North Manchuria developing into a com- 
plicated and highly speculative business. 
The industry has created interest in many 
quarters, with the result that the number 
of buyers is increasing. American firms 
German 
firms, in view of the repeal of the duty on 
beans in Germany, will undoubtedly buy 


have recently entered the market. 


largely; while a well-known Japanese firm, 
by far the largest operators till now, were 
believed to be preparing for export on an 
even greater scale than hitherto. The 
tendency promises to be for Chinese mer- 
chants to get the business into their own 
hands, buying from the local producers and 
selling again to the European firms. 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT. 
(Concluded from page 130.) 

E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Co., 


South Omaha, Neb. 

Dennis J. O’Brien, Dennis J. O’Brien & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hugo Epstein. Hugo Epstein & Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
E. A. Silha, Chas. W. Shonk Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

W. D. Eastwood, Major Bros. Packing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fred Major, Major Bros, Packing Co., Mis- 
hawaka, Ind. 

M. R. Tranerman, Attorney at Law, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Jay E. Decker, 
Mason City, lowa. 

D. W. Lester, Sec. Am. Meat Packers Sup- 
ply Co., Chieago, Il. 

B. F. Thomas, The Lima Packing Co., Lima, 
Ohio. 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 


E. E. Havens, Wannenwetsch & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
N. W. Rassel, Toledo Packing Co., To- 


ledo, Ohio. 

Ingle A. Morris, The Blumer Sartain Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Geo. Woelfer, Secy. G. W. Zeiger Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John F. Linehan, United Master Butchers’ 
Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. 

O. S. De Beck, S. & S. Co., Chicago. 

J. C. Smith, Philip Carey Co., Cincinnatt, 
Ohio. 

Geo. A. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

Chicago Dept. of Police. 

Edwin J. Ward, United Cork Cos. Chicago. 

Edwin A. Smith, John E. Smiths Sons Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

R. 8S. Griggs, Griggs Packing Co., Roanoke, 
Va. . 

A. C. Place, American Insulating Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISI 


Jno. S. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 

Wm. C. Ignatius, Philip Carney Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

James Allan, 
Co., Omaha. 

J. F. Nickerson, Ice & Refrigeration, Chi- 
cago. 

W. H. Ross, Ice & Refrigeration, New York. 

A. M. Moyer, Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. B. Ziegler, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago. 

A. W. Huber, National Packing Co., Chicago. 

C. Beck, The Schulte Boneless Ham Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Henry Wette, Wette & Zuncker, Chicago. 

Albert Johnson, Herf & Frericks Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. C. Lazerus, Nat’l. Pkg. Co., Chicago. 

H. C. Carr, Plankinton Packing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Wm. Lueth, Albert R. Work, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Jonah E. 
apolis. Ind. 

R. M. Eagle, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

Leo S. Joseph, New York Butchers D. M. 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Larsen Baker Ice Machine 


Tzor, Albert R. Work, Indian- 


—— 


GETTING TRADE BY ADVERTISING. 

The local paper can reach the people you 
want to reach, but it cannot force them to 
trade with you. By all means the local paper 
is the best advertising medium for the re- 
tailer, but if you want to make it a better 
medium just contract for your space by the 
year, thus getting the lowest rate and at the 
same time giving the manager time to do 
something else besides run after you for a 
renewal of contract. He can then go after 
subscriptions and increase the paper’s value 
to you. Publishing a paper is no snap, at 


ONER. 
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best, and the more you do for the paper the 
more it can do for you. 

One thing it cannot do is to force its read- 
ers to buy of you. It can only publish your 
“ad” in the most attractiva style possible, 
and if you do not furnish the right kind of 
matter to fill your advertising space you can- 
not blame the paper if you do not get re- 
sults. It is your own fault. 

Every time you change your “ad” you 
make work for the paper, but if the proprie- 
tor is a progressive man and wants to make 
your advertising profitable, he will be glad 
to have you furnish fresh copy for every 
issue, and that is exactly what you should 
do. Just contract the habit of sitting down 
and preparing your “ad” at a certain time 
of the day, or night, and never neglect it, for 
your success as an advertiser depends more 
upon the way you word your advertisements 
than anything else. Make them short and 
easy to read, and always make them contain 
the information which will create the desire 
to buy. 


——e—___- 


MEAT INSPECTION IN GERMANY. 

Meat inspection in Germany is extremely 
rigid. All cattle and other livestock must 
be inspected before leaving the farm and 
again inspected before entering the slaugh- 
terhouse and kept overnight, and again in- 
spected in the morning before they can be 
slaughtered. The dressed meat is submitted 
to several bacteriological tests before it can 
be sold. Result, meat is extremely high and 
seldom found in the homes of the poor. 

-_2— 
Watch the “wanted” page for bargains. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


(Dally Hide and Leather Market) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Branded varieties con- 
tinue to receive attention and there have 
been good sized sales in the aggregate of 
late of about all descriptions. Native stock 
being exceptionally well sold up is inactive 
on that account but the market is firm all 
around and for some kinds has been quoted 
fractionally higher of late. Native steers 
are being quoted very firm at 18c., the last 
trading basis, and as the make of these is 
expected to keep light the prospects are for 
a continued strong market. There was talk 
of 17%,c. for November and December hides 
on account of inferior quality, but the sale 
of kosher natives ahead to December Ist in 
New York will probably serve to keep na- 
tives here from declining. Branded hides 
have received more attention of late. Texas 
steers have sold well and a large packer has 
moved 15,000 October all weights on the 
basis of 163,c. for heavy and 17c. for some 
September heavies on hand. A large packer 
also sold 5,000 all weights at 16%4c. for 
heavy, 15%4¢. for light and 14%4¢. for ex- 
tremes. Butt brands continue to bring 
16%4c., with 6,000 September-October takeoff 
moved on that basis. There is a rumor that 
a few October Colorados brought 16c., and 
while this is not fully confirmed, the report 
is generally believed as 5,000 November salt- 
ing have changed hands at 15%,c. Branded 


cows have shown considerable activity of - 


late and another sale of 5,000 October- 
November salting is reported at 14\%4c. 
About 1,000 early October takeoff sold as 
reported yesterday at 14%,c. From these 
sales it would look as though no declines 
of account would occur in November salt- 
ing, despite inferior quality and the entire 
Na- 
Only one car 


situation shows considerable strength. 
tive cows are closely sold up. 
is noted offered of heavy weights, and they 
are held at 16%4c., with light weights quoted 
at 161%4c. by packers. Native bulls are un- 
changed at 14%c., and branded bulls at 13@ 
13\4e. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—A decidedly inactive 
market continues to rule and no changes are 
reported from formerly noted. 
Some large buyers express the belief that 


conditions 


dealers are endeavoring to make sales ahead 
at firm prices and then depress the market 
at outside points as much as possible to buy 
in advantageously. Some parties think the 
dealers show a disposition to let the market 
sag a little if it will and state they are 
more anxious about buying at lower prices 
than to sell. Chicago buffs and heavy cows 
are being quoted steady at 1414c., with no 
further sales reported. Some of the large 


buyers believe that the dealers have more 
hides to sell than they admit of and that 
the ery of short stocks is part of their ef- 
fort to sell hides ahead. However there is 
no question of the general shortage of sup- 
plies. Regular extremes are now ranged at 
14%,@15e., with some fancy selections held 
at the usual premium of %4@%c. higher. 
Heavy steers are closely picked up with the 
long range of 15@16c. quoted as to lots, se- 
lections made, etc. Eastern steers have re- 
cently been reported sold up to 1644c. Heavy 
bulls range at 13@131%4c., as to quality. 
Branded hides are quoted at 13@13%%c. for 
large butcher and small packing Western 
lots out of bundle, 1214c. flat for good coun- 
try collections running well to steers out 
of bundle and poorer lots of countries out 
of pack, down to 11\4e. flat. 

DRY HIDES.—Supplies are so light that 
there are hardly enough to make quotations 
on. Short trim last sold at 2lc., and long 
trim at 20c. 

HORSE HIDES.—Tanners are still hold- 
ing out of the market. Countries are held 
at $3.75, and mostly city takeoff, $3.90@4. 

CALFSKINS.—Some buyers claim that re- 
cently reported sales of straight Chicago 
cities at 20c. were never offered, but other 
reports tend to confirm these transactions 
with ordinary cities at 19%,¢c. The market 
is strong despite some buyers’ bearish at- 
titudes as evidenced by the light stock and 
the strong market ruling for finished leather. 
Genuine calf leather boots and shoes are 
also materially higher. Outside cities are 
ranged at 1914,@19%c., and countries, 184%@ 
19c. Light calf has ruled in more demand 
of late with some reports that stocks of 
those have been fairly well sold up at $1.15 
@1.20, and deacons, 95@$1. The top quo- 
tation on kips is 1614c., and other lots are 
quoted down to l6c. Inferior undesirable 
stuff rules proportionately lower. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Packers are firm in their 
views. Sheep are held at $1.45 and lambs 
at $1.50. The demand for country skins con- 
tinues good and while receipts have shown 
an increase of late, dealers have experienced 
little difficulty in selling offerings. Some 
extra prime large skins are reported to have 
sold up to as high as $1.25, but most lots 
sell around 80@90c., and inferior stock much 
lower. 

New York. 

DRY HIDES.—The arrivals keep light of 
common varieties and nothing of account 
was received. The market continues to hold 
its former firm tone. The stock on hand, 
including most of the late arrivals amounts 
to but 12,000, comprising 4,000 Orinoco, 
4,500 Bogota, 1,100 Central Americans, 1,400 
LaGuayra and 1,000 Mexican. Orinocos are 
being quoted up to 2314c., Puerto Cabellos, 
2214c., and Bogotas, 22c. for mountains. 
There were about 1,000 Orinocos recently 
sold, and it is understood 23%4c. was secured 
for these. River Plate hides keep strong. 








eS 















Some Boston quotations list Cordovas at 
24%4¢., Montevideos, 221%4¢c., and Buenos 
Ayres, 2lc. There were some offerings here 
today of Buenos Ayres at around 2144¢. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—Importers here 
stated no cables were received concerning 
Sansinona auction of frigorificos, and it is 
possible the sale was called of. Smithfield 
frigorificos reported as offered some time 
ago from January to March salting are re- 
ported sold about 12,000 at around 16%4c. 
Boston quotes frigorificos on a range of 16% 
@lic. for November to March, with sales of 
about 20,000. Both Europe and America are 
buying and German tanners are said to be 
giving River Plates more attention than 
heretofore. Eighteen thousand Saladeros are 
reported sold by Eastern parties, November 
to March kill at 15%, @16\%4c. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—AIll packers are 
closely sold up to kill. Sales are not re- 
ported as yet of last end of October butt 
brands and Colorados offered by one packer 
at 1614¢. 

COUNTRY HIDES AND CALFSKINS.— 
The situation keeps firm all around. Dealers 
continue to ask 1l4c. for New York State 
cows in straight car lots and down to 13%c. 
flat is quoted for smaller mixed lots of hides. 
Heavy steers are firm with recent sales re- 
ported of regular country stock at 161,c. 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania buffs are 
quoted here at 143%,@l5c., selected with no 
sales at the outside figure as yet. Calfskins 
are unchanged but firm. The offerings of 
countries are limited, as the receipts are 
running small and quotations range at $1.45 
@1.50, $1.95@2, and $2.25@2.30. 


Boston 


Western hides continue firm, but there is 
a limited amount of trading. Ohio buffs are 
generally quoted at 14%,¢., with some quot- 
ing down to 1414c., and some shippers ask- 
ing up to l5dec. Extremes are in good de- 
mand and ranged at 1514%4,@15\%4c. Some 
sales are reported at 15%4c. Southern hides 
keep quiet, principally due to light stocks 
with 12@13c. ranged for regular country 
stock, as to quality, freight point, etc. 


WAR'T E © 











PIG SKIN 
RINDS 








DAHM & KIEFER TANNING CO. 


204 Lake St. 


CHICAGO, - = ILL. 











BUTCHERS AND HIDE DEALERS 
Will do well to send their collections of 
Hides, Calfskins, Pelts, Tallow, Bones, etc., 
to Carrol S. Page, Hyde Park, Vt. He pays 
spot cash. He pays the freight. He pays 
full market value. He also furnishes money 
with which to buy, and keeps his customers 
thoroughly posted at all times as to market 
changes and market prospects. Write him 


for full particulars and his free bulletins, 
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Chicago Section 


Everybody missed Simon O’Donnell. 
quiescat in pace.” 


“Re- 


Attending a real convention is nearly as 
risky as being King of Spain. 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships are 
selling around $2,450 net to the buyer. 
The Cubs beat—no, just obliterated—the 
Sox; Johnson got Ketchell’s goat; now who 
are you for, Cook or Peary, Crane or Knox? 


Some of those durned taxicab registers are 


going yet—don’t seem to know the meetin’s 
over. Most of the chiffoniers are going yet, 


too. 

The “Little Giant” was bound to get in 

shape for the convention, so he took a course 
of osteopathic treatment. The result was a 
fine testimonial for the D. O. 
The Frozen Engineers over to the Strat- 
ford thawed out all right, all right. They’re 
the hottest cold bunch ever came down the 
pike. How’s that for a paradox? 

It must be remembered the little incidents 
herein related apply to but a few of the visi- 
tors. The “ninety and nine” were nice, deco- 
rous gentlemen. Yes, they wuz! 

Captain McElroy, a member of the Board 
of Trade since 1874, was the recipient the 
other day of a splendid bunch of American 
Beauty roses from his old friends in remem- 
brance of his 84th birthday. 


One old-timer stood over in the corner, 


looking the part, next day. Seeing an old 
pal, he called him over and whispered to him: 
“Say! Stick a pin under my thumb nail, 
and bite my ear, or I never will come to.” 


What were the principal features of the 


meet, you ask? It was nothing but 


D. I. DAVIS & CO. 
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PACKINGHOUSE ARCHITECTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A, L. RIESER 


C 18 & 19 PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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226 E. Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
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Say! 























W. B. THOMAS, President. 


features, and each one better than the other. 
Some of the would have made 
some of these vaudeville headliners look like 


a Chinese “cash.” 


“features” 


He brought the Missus with him. About 
1] a, m. the morning after, these words came 
floating over the transom from Room 4-11-44, 
Hotel La Salle: 


are you talking yet or again? 


“Say! For. Heaven’s sake, 
Lemme locate 
meself once, will you?” 


There’s one trouble with Chicago automo- 
biles—they won’t climb trees or jump fences, 
and they’re strictly no good as sail boats. 
They’re not particular, however, who rides 
in ’em, sometimes, especially if they’re “out- 
of-towners,” the password to them being 
“go as far as you like.” 

A man will make a shopping tour 
And, when he hits the road 

For home, the neighbors will declare 
He has an awful load. 

But that’s because the bargains bought 
And safely tucked away, 

Are not the kind his missus buys 
Upon a bargain day. 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

He had bumped the bumps several trips 
over the Twelfth street line and finally re- 
gained consciousness about four in the morn- 
ing, just as the “con.” was hollering: “Change 
here for the County Hospital, the Insane 
Asylum, the Smallpox Quarantine and the 
Dog Pound.” “Gott in Himmel, vere in dun- 
der undt blitzen I vas?” 


It was pretty hard to decide whether some 
of ’em were three card monte men, ministers 


or undertakers, the night of the banquet. 
You’d sit next a solemn-looking guy in one 
of those suits they bury a fellow in, and for 
the life of you you could scarcely repress a 
wild desire to ask him if he had a deck in 
his clothes, or a couple of aces up his sleeve. 


It has not been proven he was a conven- 
tioner. Anyhow he fell out of the hotel win- 
dow and landed on some telephone wires. Al- 
though considerably shook up and excited, 
he states he had the presence of mind to roll 
olf into the street before the wires broke with 
his weight, and adds he had got as far as 


” 


“Now I lay me—” when utter darkness came 


on. He is getting along nicely. 


When General and Secretary Me- 
Carthy tried to pass themselves off as Ger- 
mans they should have taken in their signs. 
Either or both would feel more at home in 
a red flannel shirt than a pair of wooden 
shoes. But—there’s no limit to what these 
will attempt. Suppose for a minute 
a German would think of, much less attempt, 
passing himself off as an Irishman? If he 
did he’d make a hole in the ballot somewhere, 
sure. 


Ryan 


“harps” 


In front of a fountain, perched upon which 
was one of those statues dressed “I don’t 
care” style, stood a Cincinnati delegate, the 
“day after.” After gazing awhile he un- 
burdened hisself thus: 

Dere standts upon dot fountain, 

Dot kirl midout some close, 
She shows her hidden peauties, 

What she mean by such conduct as dose? 

And then they say there are no poets in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NOW, 


that the convention is over and you are back at your desk again, don’t 
forget what we have been telling you. Hedge your product and protect 
your profits. You know who we are and how we stand. We want 
your Board of Trade Business. 


October 23, 1909. 
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| Responsibility 
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TO THE STA Y-AT-HOMES! 


WRITE AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR 
CONVENTION SOUVENIRS 


THEY’RE WORTH A STAMP 
L. J. SCHWABACHER 
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CHICAGO 


LIVESTOCK 





RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Tester, Cet. 18..56.0% 10,624 1,311 15,585 38,706 
Wednesday, Oct. 13....23,271 2,597 23,833 42,058 
Thursday, Oct. 14...... &,332 949 12,553 23,907 
Friday, Oct. 15........ 4,686 362 12,050 16,120 
Saturday, Oct. 16...... 509 455 6,823 596 
Monday, Oct. 18........ 34,500 2,500 27,000 46,000 
Total last week ........ 76,159 8,642 912,260 165,474 
Previous week .........638,353 7,424 82,962 153,785 
Cor. week 1908.........68,851 7,221 146,083 98,783 
Cor. week 1907......... 90,486 7,856 120,627 124,446 

SHIPMENTS. 
Tuesday, Oct. 12....... 4,881 213 394 10,507 

Wednesday, Oct. 13.... 6,203 179 1,761 12, 
Wednesday, Oct. 13.... 6,208 179 1,761 12,606 
Thursday, Oct. 14...... 5,457 220 1,523 10,750 
Priday, Oct. 1£......... 4,782 153 969 20,653 
Saturday, Oct. 16....... 861 60 934 4,856 
Monday, Oct. 18........ 7,000 175 2,000 5, 
Total last week........ 28,946 956 7,266 64,851 
Previous week .... 27,527 727 6,408 49,336 
Cor. week 1908. 30,106 864 9,054 21,537 
Cor. weeh 1907......... 40,577 965 25,048 42,889 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Year to Oct. 16, 1909. ..2,163,500 


Same period, 
Combined receipts of 


1908......2, 


5,231,180 3,334,967 
341,873 6,156,395 3,: 
hogs at eleven points: 





Week ending Oct. 16, 1909 
Dy 2cencngs dabeselvectarsokenees 
DE ‘aneee veiézeebvodge deuteauhi~ee smu 
tC cceeancceredencesesieeones’ 
Year to Oct. 16, 1900.......... 
ih GON Ktwanteedcebenaedvessaaat 

Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week to Oct. 16, 1900.... 250,000 251,000 364,100 
DE MOND wevcreecesnecsee 243,500 273,400 374,300 
DMD sccpecedeceoeses 241,2 390,700 262,600 
WO PONS OOD oc ccccccces 268,800 287,300 273,500 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER 

Week ending Oct. 16: 
Dt  , Kdecéseevcceverédaeescantedbe 20,400 
Dh néwodessatdéeeusaegavadetocvedens 15,600 
ane woddes 60600046 obeeebeebepesad 8,600 
Dh. scceceerschanehaceresenebeeane 6,500 
I - -<cbegecuotaseoniee sheeteaens 5,500 
nn. ..6iln vedéedae ceedh es taeneet 2,200 
Hammond pwiehiebdedecee tékbcweehiteboceees 7,800 
Pe 2G Sh ic obancsnescnéensdseceaceseee 5,800 
Ms cascocencccucecsesesceseoeesess 2,700 
PTD cceviedssuhoethereeendaybes 1,800 
SD pe 5 em 10,000 

then oak wehbe ess wil edh bse. els 86,900 
PRUE WOE cic ccccscdévesviccscsvcsvcces 78,200 
D-H TED vccccccccccececsecececacsoss 148,600 
SN WOs BOOS cccrecececccsccesescesocets 5,000 
meee OS GOR. TE WD. ccc ccccncvcccscvcceeds x ,800 
BOGRS PENNE, BOTS  ciccdvccocccccccccccccecs 4,888,400 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week Oct. 16, 1909......$6.65 $7.64 $4.35 60 
BE WEE cvccéanscvedoc 6.75 7.87 4.40 6.50 
MP ‘cecasteceoccoess 5.75 5.74 4.10 5.35 
WO FORTS GOD nccccccee 6.15 6.45 5.15 7.05 
Three years ago ........ 5.70 6.38 4.85 7.00 

CATTLE. 
Ghekee GH Pete SbOETO. 0c ccccccccccseccvecs $7.55@9.00 
ON ree ee on 6.75@7.75 
Oe Ce GU ccccaveccesccssoces 5.75@6.75 
2 er PR «v0.00 ee: 66eeeen coats 4.75@5.75 
GUND ceccvcvccccoccnccocessovoeves 4.00@7 

Gooa to farcy yearllogs.........csccccccece 6.75@8.75 
re ee 4.25@5.00 
Good to choice beef cCowSs.............e00- 4.50@5.25 
Medium to good beef cows................ 3.60@4.50 
Common to good cutters..............605- 2.75@3.50 
Inferior to good canmers...........e-eeeee 2.50@3.00 
Good to choice heifers ...........sccceees 5.00@6.00 
Se Me Merc odesuecceeeesse 3.00@4.50 
BUGENGD BETES ccccccsccccccccccccccccceves 3.75@5.10 





THE 


Bologna 
Good to 
Medium 
Heavy calves 


Good to prime heavy 
Good to choice light 
Jight mixed 
Common 
Butcher weights 


NATIONAL PROV ISIONER. 


bulls 


choice calves 


calves 


light grades 


Medium weight, 
Rough packing 


Pigs 


Range wethers 


Range lambs 


Feeding lambs 


Native wethers 


Good to choice native 
Fair to good native ewes 
lambs 
yearlings 
Range ewes 
Breeding ewes 
Feeding yeurlings 


Native 
Range 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET. 
Range of Prices, 


mixed 








Native yearlings 
OUD occsicss 
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3.00@3.50 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
7.75@9.25 October ..... 11.15 11.25 11.15 11.25 
7.00@7.75 January ..... 9.62 9.72% 9.65 9.72% 
4.50@5.50 ET: 9.6214 9.70 9.65 +9.70 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1909. 
65@7.80 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
is Hes January ..... 18.55 18.62 18.50 $18.45 
7.25@7.45 Sea 18.32 18.40 18.27 18.25 
.15@7.35 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
October ..... 12.35 12.75 12.50 12.52 
November . 12.00 12.00 11.97 $11.95 
January ..... 11.10 11.10 11.05 711.05 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Octuber ..... 11.30 11.30 11.25 11.25 
January 9.77 9.82 9.75 79.72 
eee 9.72 9.77 9.72 79.70 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1909. 
eo POKK—(Per bbl.)— 
bes yd January... 18.57% 18.75 18.57% 18.70 
oa | “gles ere 18.32% 18.50 18.3214 18.47% 
LARD—(Per 100 te.) \— 
4.60@5.00 October ..... 2.65 12.65 12.55 12.55 
seeeees 4.00@4 i January ..... 11.07% 11.17% 11.05 411.10 
ied Sestinalic o.com - RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
6.00@7.35 October ..... 25 11.27% 11.20 411.20 
4 i 50 January ..... 9.77% 9.87% 9.77% 49.82% 
4.00@5.50 maa ; 
4 75@5. 25 *Bid. tAsked. A 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


(Corrected weekly by Terry & Son, 4lst and 
Halsted Streets.) 






















SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1909. Native Rib Roast ......... eeeeee ecccceseel6 @22 
Native Sirloin Steaks ........sseeeeeeeee-15 @25 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— Native Porterhouse Steaks ........... «+2220 @30 
Open. High. low. Close. Native Pot Roasts ......... -.10 @4 
October - -$23.25 $23.25 $23.25 $23.25 Rib Roasts from light cattle ---10 @16 
January - 18.35 18.42% = 18.35 a arr «+» 9 @12% 
| elivipseperien 18.17% 18.17% 18.15 18.15 Boneless Corned Briskets, Native........ -12%@14 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. 2 ‘ Corned Rumps, Native.. phkaaiesinionubantall @138 
October ..... 12 12.20 12.17% 12.17% « Cormed RADS .s.sseereeececeeceseereceeees ) #4 
November eyed 11.80 11.80 11.7714 Corned Flanks ...... escccdcescoocee oe a es 
Jauuary ..... 10.92% 10.9714 10.92%, 10.9214 Round Steaks .......ccccccccccccccccevecs sols 
May 10.70 10.70 10.6714 410.65 per = agg ee iy . 7" @i4 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Z EE i a cis cnumaneesines om 11 @18 
October ..... 11.10 31.15 11.10) 711.15 Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed ............. @9 
January 9.67% 9.70 EE We MME MME 6c csdetet ccesccetocsesebeseye 14 @15 
DOE ASidicnes 9.6714 9.70 9.6714 $9.67} anne 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1909. Wine Guarters, BONG 2. ccccccccccccecccses 12% @16 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— Fore Quarters, are } 
October ..... sd ph oo $23.25 TAGS, TAMCY .nccccccccscccccceccceseces @ 
January ..... 18.30 is. 40 18.30 18.30 Stew ..... ecvece eecccccccccccoces eu 
Se ae ch cbs 18.15 18.17%4 18.07%4 418.0734 Chena, ibe meaaneeser*netneirosennnins = } 
LARD—(Per 100 Lys ya » Ribs and Loins...........eeeeeeeens 
October ..... 12% 12.20 12.15 12.20 Chops, Frenched, each ....-...+. @1s 
November 175 11.80 11.75 11.75 Mutton. 

January 10.90 10.9744 10.90 110.9214 EE ser ares avast renns seedveses ct Cascteake 12%@14 
May ..... 10.65 10.70 10.65 710.65 Stew Ceeercoccece erccewoccoecesecocce -8 @12 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— a 9 BS epeaaeeenesepciaeenienic: Six 

October ..... eeeee eecee ecece a Be Ee CCCCeCHeeeseooeRereseon sees 
January ..... 9.67% 9.67% 9.621% 49.621, Fore Quarters ........-.ceeeeeeereeererers . ei 
ME civ ceahs 9.65 9.6714 9.62% 19.62% Rib and Loin Chops .........eeeeeeeeeeees @ 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1909. ae | Pork. qu 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— PUN GD oc cccsccveccvsecccecencccccecse @16 
ee yewns , 23.25 Pork Shoulderé .....cccccccscccccccccccccce @14 
January 18.35 18.35 18.2714 oe 4 | ea ae eee @30 
Me” 20te+ces 18.07% 18.10 18. 0735 18.10 Pork Butts 14 
LARD—(Per 100 b- )— 
October ..... 25 12.30 12.25 12.30 
November 11.773 11.80 11.75 11.77% 
Jauuary ..... 10.95 10.95 10.90 10.92% 
St Secactee 10.674 10.70 10.60 10.621, 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October ..... 11.15 11.15 11.15 11.15 Hind Quarters . 
January ..... 9.67% 9.6714 9.6214 79.6214 Fore Quarters 
 #esneuce 9.65 .65 9.60 9.60 — 
. . asts 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1909. Ghealtere 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— Cutlets ° 
October ..... setulae ewes otk 23.35 Be Ge - BA. GRD. cccsccicvcccceccce o++--16 @D 
January - 18.35 18.45 18.35 418.45 
MAY .ccccece 18.10 18.25 18.10 718.25 manncenel repent @r 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— @ 4% 
October ..... 12.35 12.5214 12.35 12.521 @ ly 
Novem ber edeue 11.95 11.85 11.95 @1T 
January ..... 10.92% 11.05 10.9744 111.05 @es 
MAF  cccccces 10.70 11.72% 10.70 10.7244 @18% 











AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 





TANKAGE PRESSES ano o DRYERS 





Economical Efficient 
Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 


Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Go. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Good native steers 
Native steers, medium 























eeecccccccccecs eeccece - -114%@12 


@10 
Heifers, good ........ - 9%@10 
COWS cccccccccoccccecs -- 6&4@ 7 
Hind Quarters, choice ......ccccccccssecs ° @14% 
Dees GRavearG, GUESS oc. ccccecccccesec wae @9 
Beef Cuts. 
Ct NIN aa vackce-nies dodo ah -<kakee Was wae @ 6 
NE caccccuglos do ags eases cneeaee @s 
Boneless Chucks ........... eens ote @ 6% 
Medium Plates ... @ 4% 
Steer Plates @ 6 
ee MIE. ce bbasccsdccsveececensenseand 4@ 8 
ee ae ceccce + 9 @9% 
2 eae covescesees 8 @1IIKH 
Pe SE NE = dic v'cdaie'esimeaeeecenes @20 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1....... obeeeeeeous . @25 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2......cccccccecccces @20 
De SED Scccccccocteceoess cocrscccccces 1%@ 8 
LY id vista ween need adtanaiedaidl 9 @lil1 
GE <civskcecccseeccetces @7 
BONS wccccccccce @ 9% 
Rump Butts . - 7 @10% 
Trimmings ....... Jieeresawesebenseowenben @5 
 ccidia ned neneniaiees+ebeeweaase secee @4 
Cow Ribs, Common, BR cccsccccoscsssee © OT 
ey Se, EE ces ededecsonncesavieatand @ll 
Steer Ribs, Light ......... ean o00eseneees ° @13 
3 2 ees e meena ee @16 
EMGR TOR, GHOOE, MOCO. oc cc cccccccsccccs ° @11% 
@10 
° @ 6 
+» T%@l11 
@3 
Livers Ce eocrcccocceceseseoooce ecccccccce @5 
SED . O6nbbs08e0esesnnsecesenesceeoesecess @4 
ee Mpdenbeeeaer oteeebeeuceee @12 
GEE hii cimecanediaeeudetabememee mnie @20 
GS De BSP PR. ccccccccccccocces covccee eo @ 6 
PUG I, MORE cc ccccccbecccuccs bSawes @ 2% 
Fresh Tripe, H. C. ........00. @ 4% 
ee @ 6 
RPE GWU -ccccecccesencscccccesses cece @5 
Veal. 
Heavy Carcass Veal ..... eitewin thie cave bier . 
Light Carcass ......... ee 
Good Carcass . ° Sis 
EE Si ontcddevcoatesseuseraee ease @14% 
PEED HEENED ccccccecccccesceceeses ccoce @9 
GINS ND ho cswecccvccccccctescccccesees @10% 


Veal Offal. 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 

Plucks 
Heads, 


each’ 


Medium Caul 
Ge GE wavcsescasecccece 
Round Dressed Lambs .. 
Saddles, Caul ......... 

R. D. Lamb Racks 
Caul Lamb Racks ... 
Tee BE HS owcccvcccesecocosecese 
Lamb Fries, per pair 
Lamb ‘Tongues, each = 
EU Te GD oc 0008 ccedesesssce oe 


Mutton. 
oe 
Good Sheep ...... 
Medium Saddles .. 
St TE sastceuensucertesteeeessbeeue 
Medium Racks 
Good Racks 
Mutton Legs 
Mutton Loins 
SE MET cpacccconcesceseesesessscueees 
Sheep Tungues, each 
Sheep Heaés, each 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Dressed Hogs 
Pork Loins 
Leaf Lard 
Tenderloins 
Spare Ribs . 
) i Be 
Hocks ... 
Trimmings 
Tails 
Snouts 
Pigs’ 
ME ree ee 
Blade Bones .. 
Cheek Meat . 
Hog Plucks 
Neck Bones 
Skinned Shoulders 
Pork Hearts 
Pork Kidneys 
Pork Tongues 
Slip Bones 
Tail Bones 
Brains 
Backfat 
Hams 

Calas 

Bellies 
Shoulders 


SAUSAGE. 
“olumbia Cloth Bologna 
Bologna, large, long, round and cloth...... 
Choice Bologna 
Viennas 




















assSeoo 
eR 


~~ 


@H8HHHHAHHH 8868 
BARSOOM 


10%@11% 
@11% 
@13 
@23 
@10 
@11% 


@989988 
RAaNTARWOAQON 
RRR RK 


a> 
A ~~) 








WRGURERTIES  cccccccccece serescooceee @10 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese.. Lateenimariewag 8 @10 
MEL. 3 beak wh 9605404 050000805 069408500 @10 
White Tongue ............ evccvecceoe coose @10 
Minced Sausage @ll1 
Prepared Sausage ...... @13% 
New England Sausage .........cseseeceees @13% 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage............. @13% 
Special Compressed Ham......sccccccccees @13% 
PE EE dine Gi'eb-s000000i009450006 @10% 
Boneless Butts in casingS ........ccecsees - —-@— 
CREAN DULG tk CRUENES <cccccvcccccccceess —@a@— 
SE SED Sn cc cceeadatnesdcbseeeeens ‘ @ 9% 
EE vines ck Vea senc%esencgieemeuce @ 9% 
Re eee Pee re @10 
Perth BOGGS «cc cccvccccse @13% 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link. ° @ll1 
Pork GOeGase, Sect TRE .cccccccccccecses @11% 
Special Prepared Sausage .......... paiaone @lil 
Bonstens Page Fest ..ccccccvcccccsccce toves @s8 
Hams, BeleGeS ccccccccccccccccccccccecce @°9 


Summer Sausage. 








Best Summer, H. C., Medium Dry....... @19% 
German Salami, Medium Dry............. @18s 

ee ere Sv e¥enewwoeegees @21% 
DEED -n.00be 4500s scccenestenenveséoee @13% 
Mettwurst, New ....... — 

a err Tr Terre @14% 
Monarque Cervelat, H. C. @17% 

Sausage in Oil. 

Smoked Sausage, 1-50 5.00 
Smoked Sausage, 2-20 .. 4.50 
PS BD cc ecvenecccccccececessc éasceegescs Qe 
Bologna, 2-20 ....... 006600:s ecb Oe eboneeededdeoee 4.00 
Frankfurt, 1-50 ....... TTTTTIT IST TTT 5.00 
Frankfurt, 2-20 .......... cccccccece ° «+. 4.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels............ $9.30 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels........... 5.00 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels.... - 7.75 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels..............11.50 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels..........14.00 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............... 32.00 


CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 


1 Ib., 2 doz. to case....... Seesonceses eo 
fs “See ee SS re retry ee 2. 
4 Ths.. 1 GOS, CO GlBBecccccccccccse eoccccocce 
6 Ibs., 1 doz. to case 
14 Ibs., 14 


OS A ts coe cesecesbiccsaseceed 21.50 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


1-02. 
2-02. 
4-02. 


jars, 
jars, 


2 Gee. We BER. cccccccccce cece 
2-GeB. Im BOT. cc cccccccce cccoccse O 
jars, 3S Gee, Bh BER ccccvccees e 

8-oz. jars, % doz. in box...... ° cece 
16-oz. jars, % doz. in box...... eeccecceecens . 22.00 
2, 5 and 10-lb. tins. EEG sh Sep nins SoS 5 per Ib. 


BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 








Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. bbis...........++ @13.00 
reer eccce @12.50 
Prime Mess a CiSecorereseccccescesoce @12.00 
Extra Mess Bee oe ccccccceccccccccs @11.00 
Beef Hams (a0 Ibs. to DDI.) . oe cecccccee o21.00@22.00 
ee oe eee @12.00 
MESES FOTN cccccccccccccceoce @24.50 
Clear Pat Backs .c.cccccvcvcees @24.00 
Family Back Fork @25.00 
WER. TU cccckcccccececavcs @20.50 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes..... @14% 
SD FOE. o0.006 608 00060senceswes weveeees @13% 
Lard substitutes, tcs.. @10 
EGU, GURNEE cccsicsccccscece aoe @ 9% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels........... @55 
Barrels, %c., over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 


tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to £0 lbs., % to lc. over 


tierces. 
BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f, 0. b. Chicago 183%4@17 


DRY SALT MEATS. 





(Boxed. Loose are %c. less.) 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg...........0-0008 @13 
CRORE TO, TD BEB i oc ciccccccccsccses @12% 
Rib Bellies, 18@20 avg...........eseeeeee @12% 
POE TG, BRee Wevcciccccsedsccccesce @11% 
PE ND Ka ctcecctevecsetesewesvinesns @11% 
Short Clears ...... cevercecscccccerveeeeons —a— 
EE ews deeceeedccecescdoeeseeneoweseneee @10% 


Bacon meats, lc. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 





IG. A eg. Weniciece ccetaccannsenece @16 
ee ss GUNES Ninlis'e Siesiy ccewice ceewees @16 
eee. eee errr cer @16% 
CO Se ig Re cbse ietinonsnseesee @ai1% 
oo a ere @12 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 lIbs., avg....... a— 
Bresklact Wacom, PAV oioo:ccc cecvcacscsese @23 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @19 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @19 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg... a14% 
DUO TORE GEE. ccascicscscusicctectesntscee @ai5 
DeteG Beck TRB coco ccecciccce @l7 
Dried Beef Knuckles .... @15% 
Dried Beef Outsides @14%4 
Regular Boiled Hams ..............eeeee0. @21% 
Smoked Boiled Hams ...........-++ee+ee05 @22% 
FO GED ccc ce cd cccvedcccccsccsesccsece @18 
GONE TW: TRS cccccccccwscccsvescceses @24 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders ...........eeeeeee @18 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 
Rounds, per set ........0. eebetbeseneeus oe 











@18 
Export Rounds ..........00. ecccce eocceces @20 
SERBETOE, PEP BOE ncvccccccccces @is 
Beef bungs, per piece .. —-@— 
Hog casings, as packed . @30 
Hog casings, free of salt...... ivsaeoenew ee @60 
BE SG NE GUE. 0605 004400000060 cocce @10 
Hog bungs, export............+. wescosecese @13 
Hog bungs, large mediums........... ekene @ 8 
Ce MG GEE Sccesececdccéccoccesetes @ 5 
Hog bungs, narrow ............6. eccccccee 2 @ BH 
Imported wide sheep casings. . . agumboesde @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings... cece @s80 
Imported medium sheep casings. . eo5 @70 
Beef weasands ........ccc00. ee @é6 
Beef bladders, medium ..........seeseees ° @35 
Beef bladders, small, per doz. woccce seeeeeee —Q— 
Hog stomachs, per piece .......ccsccceses ° @i4 

FERTILIZERS. 

OR WE, BOP GRE ks bc cconeweesctcccevs @2.55 
wi 2 eer ere @2.45 
Concent. tankage, 15% per unit............ @2.30 
Ground tankage, 12%............. @2.40 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11% per unit. @2.37%4 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 10% per unit. @2.35 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%...... @2.30 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6 and 35%........sceseeeee @19.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton........... ee ) wend 
Ground steam bone, per ton............+.+5. 20.00 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, 


No. 1, 65%70 lbs., average. meq: 00@245.00 
Hoots, Wack, POP BOR. .cccccccsccccccce 25.00@ 26.00 
Hoofs, striped, per ton....... esovcceess 40.00@ 42.50 
Hoofs, white, per ton............. «+++» 50.00@ 55.00 
Flat shin bones, 38 to 40 Ibs. “ave ton.. 45.00@ 50.00 
Round shin bones, 38 to 40 Ibs. ave. ton 50.00@ 55.00 
Round shin bones, 50 to 52 lbs. ave. ton 57.50@ 60.00 
Long thigh bones, 90 to 95 lbs. ave. ton 90.00@ 95.00 
Jaws, skulls and knuckles, per ton.... @ 25.00 

LARD. 
TE nc ieiaanccnuesssseees @12.05 
ee: GUNN, TUNED se ccvccctccesoceccss @11.80 
ES. ida fois al Uren ies brew eek Stee Cee die reies @ 12% 
SID 6:0.0:4:0:0600.0 0006000006 0000 00068 @ 9% 
Weutenl AG .cccescee ee re @ 14% 
STEARINES 
DN ME: ciaveesvahdecsedubedcuadeueenss @17% 
i Dk OF givéscnheceqnsqeeesenetebasiaved @16 
DEE SN s0'n cas n nea Nuwe sine eabe Velwiesrnkes @16% 
tgs! lawn in thitioteetetoceceeen 8%@ 8% 
I WEE Kisciedintevecdcuwwsiwsbeeers 5%@ 6 
I ae TIED dp skneedniewectdcewnaseuns 65%@ 6% 
OILS. 

Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces...80 @82 
MG Ts S PRR GE esccicncccsevcccecoss 57 @60 
No. 1 lard oil = @ 


No. 2 lard oil 
Oleo oil, extra .. 
Oleo oil, No. 2 
GROW GOT ccecvcccvecvcsricccevcecesescces 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, 
Acidless tallow oil, 
Corn oil, loose 





BAe . ncccccccccccccccvccccscceccecsooce 
UMD GT ain 00 0500 0.000400 050005sss6os cane 
No. 1 Country 
Packers’ prime 
Packers’ No. 1 
Packers’ No. 2 
Renderers’ No. 1 





White, 
White, 
White, 
Bone 
House 
Yellow 
BROWER  ccccccccccccescccccvcvcccsccevesese 
Glue Stock ...... 

Garbage grease 


COTTONSEED OILS. 


choice 
“ay 
“Rp” 








BP. Th, up. SE skn0h ene ncenceceseterietins @4s 
P. S. Y., soap grade @47% 
Soap stock, bis., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 3%@ 314 
Soap stock, bbls., reg., 50% f. @.......... 1%@ 2 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork DArrele ..cccccscccccsccccccs 87™%@ .90 
Oak pork Barrels ...sccccsccccccccccseces 95@ .97% 
Eee CHIOND cdce vcccscticcveediecet cece 1.15 @1.20 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Daieeh CANE un <nctevieccdiucce heairtnadonpiy 5 @7 
Boracie acid, crystal to powdered eeeeeoeees 7 @7% 
UN iis eksade ave evwesdae seen Gueasactons 4 @ 4% 
Sugar— 
UNIO: MUNI ai aise ie 0% s.cddesauve Sewn @ 4% 
Plantation, granulated ...........-ese00. @ 5 
TeRIOW, CIATMBOE cccccccccsccccccccccecce @1% 
Salt— 
Matton, . Se Was BE Btiwcns occessccovccccccs $2.25 
English packing, In bags, 224 Ibs...........-. 1.45 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton........ 3.25 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton.......... 3.60 
Casing salt, bbls., 280 Ibs., 2x@3x............ 1.40 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
the National Livestock Commission Co.) 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Oct. 22. 
Prime beeves higher; all other grades lower. 
This aptly described the condition of the cat- 
tle market this week. Receipts for the first 
three days 70,000, as compared with 60,000 
for the same period one week ago. The best 
grades of corn-fed steers are as high as any 
time because of their scarcity. A few well- 
fatted cattle are selling from $8 to $8.75, and 
9c. per lb. was paid today for two bunches 
of extra prime beeves weighing 1,606 and 
1,460 Ibs., respectively, which is the highest 
that any cattle have sold for thus far this 
season. The bulk of the receipts are very 
mediocre in quality. The recent cold snap 
has forced on the market a world of half- 
fat steers, as well as medium to common 
stockers and feeders, and anything below 7c. 
per lb. is 40c. to 60c. per cwt. lower than 
ten days ago. It is simply a case of too 
many cattle, and savors of a condition that 
usually exists later in the fall, when bad 
weather forces a lot of immature cattle to 
the market. 

Butcher stuff is in liberal supply, and 
medium to good kinds are selling l5c. to 25c. 
per cwt. lower than one week ago. The bull 
trade has also declined 15c. to 25c. on every- 
thing but the best kinds, which are scarce. 

The hog trade shows but little change since 
our last letter. Bulk of the shipping grades 
selling today $7.75@7.85; heavy mixed and 
good packers, $7.55@7.70; common to fair 
light and light mixed, $7.25@7.50; good pigs, 
$6.50@7.15. The trend of the trade is still 
downward. 

The market on sheep and lambs continues 
very satisfactory, despite the fact that we 
have had extra heavy receipts during the past 
few weeks, and indications point to a satis- 
factory market for the near future. Native 
quotations as follows: Medium to choice kill- 
ing lambs, $6@7.25; fat ewes, $4.25@4.65; 
wethers around 5c. Western quotations: Good 
to choice lambs, $6.85@7.10; fair to best 
yearlings, $5@5.50; good to prime wethers. 
$4.50@4.75; good to prime ewes, $3.90@4.25. 
Feeding stock as follows: Lambs, $5.50@ 
6.65; yearlings, $5.15@5.30; wethers, $4.25@ 
4.50; ewes, $2.25@3. 
ee 


? 


KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 19.—The 
cattle run yesterday footed up 30,000 head, 
including 4,000 calves, several thousand more 
than morning estimates. The market was 
steady on good beef steers, but medium 
kinds were a little lower, cows about steady, 
stockers and feeders weak to a little lower. 
The supply today is 19,000 head, market a 
repetition of that of yesterday, except that 
stock and feeding grades are selling at steady 
prices with yesterday. Nothing prime or 
fancy has been here this week, best fed 
steers today at $7.50, bulk of the short fed 
steers at $5.25@6.80. Grass cattle from 
Kansas are made up mainly of plain west- 
erns at $4.10@5.35. A string of Old Mexicos, 
from Kansas, the finish of the season, sole 
yesterday at $3.75, about the same as this 
class of cattle have been bringing all season. 
Grass cows sell at $3.10@3.75, heavy cows at 
$4.00@4.40. A load of veals brought $7.50 
yesterday, and the mothers of the calves sold 
at $3.15, a fair price for wet cows. Bulls are 
stronger than a short time ago, at $2.75@ 
$3.75, top veals $7.75. Shipments of stockers 
and feeders to the country last week 
amounted to 994 cars, containing 30,189 
cattle, the second largest week of the season. 

The hog run is 17,000 head today, and the 
market is 5c. to 10c. higher top $7.75, bulk of 
sales $7.20@7.60, top here today only 10 
cents under top in Chicago. Efforts of pack- 
ers to force reductions began to fail early 
yesterday, and the close yesterday was at 





the best point, and salesmen followed up 
their advantage today, putting prices today 
as good as a week ago. With the opening 
of the winter packing season less than two 
weeks away, and the situation: still in the 
hands of the sellers, it seems improbable that 
packers will be able to open the season on a 
basis satisfactory to them. 

Sheep and lambs are stronger this week, 
market 10c. higher today, top lambs $7.10, dif- 
ferent strings of good range lambs today at 
$7.00. ‘he run is 9,000 head today, several 
thousand below first estimates, and the sup- 
ply for a week had been disappointing to 
packers. Wethers and yearlings are worth 
34.25@5.25, native ewes up to $4.65, feeding 
lambs $0.79@@U.25, breeding ewes $4.50@ 
$5.25, stock ewes $3.00. 

Sales to local packers last week were as 
follows: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








FO ee 9,271 14,982 9,726 
NE Heda tied etaded eee cee 2,939 
Serer er ee 7,193 5,938 4,453 
Pe ee ere 11,495 12,249 8,048 
oo, SOE ee 6,506 9,219 3,306 
rere 8,494 7,357 4,645 
Am, BD. DB. & Be Ce. c0 801 235 154 
Er rer 247 3389 61 

SNE cde idk 47,733 50,369 33,332 

—— > —— 


OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Union Stock Yards, So. Omaha, Oct. 19. 

Cattle receipts fell off about 5,000 head 
last week but the market did not show any 
great change from day to day and at. the 
close values for all killing grades were sub- 
stantially the same as a week ago. As a 
matter of fact, all kinds of cattle are so 
high that any material advance in values is 
hardly to be expected. It seems just as un- 
reasonable to expect any material decline in 
prices so long as receipts of desirable killing 
stock are as light as at present. Cows and 
heifers have been in active demand at steady 
to strong prices right along with a broad 
inquiry for useful stock of all classes. 

Slack demand from Eastern packers has 
enabled local packers to force the market to 
a still lower level lately, notwithstanding the 
present and prospective very light receipts. 
Trade has been very slow and sellers are giv- 
ing ground very reluctantly while the country 
evinces no inclination to become panic- 
stricken. As a matter of fact the hogs are 
not in the country to come, and the packers 
know this and are endeavoring to force values 
to as low a level as possible before the win- 
ter packing season starts in. Weight cuts 
little figure now, although the heavies have 
a shade the best of it. Quality is the main 
consideration and tue range of prices is very 
narrow. The 4,000 hogs here today sold at 
steady to stronger figures. Tops reached 
$7.45 as against $7.80 last Tuesday, and the 
bulk of the trade was around $7.35@7.40 as 
against $7.65@7.75 a week ago. 

There has been no let-up in the receipts 
of sheep and no let-up in the demand from 
either packers or feeder buyers and the re- 


sult has been a very active trade with a 
strong upward trend to prices. Both fat 


stock and feeder grades are selling 15@25c. 
higher than a week ago, and in very active 
demand at the advance. 

Quotations on fat sheep and lambs: Good 
to choice lambs, $6.65@7; fair to good lambs, 
$6.35@6.65; good light yearlings, $5.10@5.40; 
good heavy yearlings, $4.75@5.10; good to 
choice wethers, $3.90@4.25; good to choice 
ewes, $4.10@4.25; fair to good ewes, $3.85@ 
4.10; old canner ewes, $1@2. 


—— 4 —— 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
So. St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 19, 1909. 
The receipts of cattle at this point have 
continued rather larger than the trade was 


expecting. The Westerns have been coming 
rather freely, and the corn States are begin- 
ning to turn loose a lot of trashy stock that 
farmers do not want to carry into winter. 
The market has not changed much for at- 
tractive grades of cattle whether native or 
Western, but the trashy stuff is of course 
having to sell at prices that look low com- 
pared with the good kinds of cattle. This 
week is not showing any falling off in the 
arrivals and it is found that really choice 
cattle are selling as high as any time. Choice 
beeves weighing less than 1,500 Ibs., selling 
today to go to New York alive at $8. The 
bulk of native steers are selling at $6@6.75 
and Westerns at $4.245@5. The market for 
butcher grades of stock is of course affected 
more by the coming in of the trashy stuff 
that owners are forcing out of the road be- 
fore winter, yet the prices for right good 
cows and heifers have not changed materially 
of late. The bulk have been selling at $3.15 
@3.75, with right good kinds at $4@4.50. 


The supplies of hogs are not increasing 
very materially at Western markets, and yet 
there seems to be enough for the packers to 
keep prices on a lower trend. Within the 
past few days there has been a material in- 
crease in the proportion of light and unfin- 
ished hogs, and this is giving rise to belief 
that the farmers are averse to feeding lib- 
erally at present prices of corn. The mar- 
ket this week has shown a fairly active tone 
but on the opening day there was a sharp 
slump in prices that wiped out the strength 
of late last week and leaves current quota- 
tions lower than they have been since early 
in August. The best grades of medium and 
heavy weights are selling at $7.40@7.60 and 
the light weights are ranging from $7@7.45. 
Some pigs are beginning to appear on the 
market and it is likely that there will be 
fair receipts from now on until winter. Right 
good 120-Ib. pigs are selling at $6.70, and 
ranging from that down to $5 and under for 
light weights. 

The receipts of sheep are continuing quite 
liberal and will perhaps not slack up until 
there are some heavy storms in the range 
country, after which there will no doubt be 
a dearth of supply until fed stock is ready 
to move. Prices are holding up quite well 
and choice range lambs sold on this market 
today at $7. Good yearlings are quotable at 
$5.25 and fat ewes at $4@4.25. 


—o—— 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slanghtered at the following 
centers for the week ending October 16: 


CATTLE. 
GUARD cccccccccccececcecsccsocccceceees cesses ee 
EE GINEE in. 6'0.6500ccdscccveveceeceeecamnae 47,733 
QUBRR .ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccecoece 18,087 
GE, FUN, ve cedcccvcccescecescersecceesesges oe 18,124 
EEE. wadewsemncdescoscceduseusceqeedetenneue 599 
GRE GEE ericeccccccccecevcccccccecendousece 429 
Wichita ..cccccrcccccccvccccccccscccccvcscces 2,124 
Bouth St. Path ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccose 5,894 
Tmdamapolis ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccseceee 4,100 
New York and Jersey City ......ccccccccccces 12,358 
Fort Worth ....cccccccccccccccccccccsescccecs 23,553 
PRHAGSIGMIA 2c cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 3,530 

HOGS 
GRAERTO cccdecvcccccccccccccccsesceecescoeses 83,994 
Raneas City ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce -. 57,748 
GMA  cccccccccccsccccesccescesccecesonecece 18,533 
BE. TOGO ccccccccccccccvcceccsccccecocosenes 26,092 
CI .9.0:0166 00.0 00:0 00002 cocncesweuseeccosves 5,771 
PE CO ocd arpeccediaee veeves cesceseeeeeue 11,299 
GERMMAWE cc vcccccc ese cece cvesccceccececceeons ,401 
errr er 9,685 
WEMER cr cddcccocccccccccccsscvccoceceseeese 13,143 
oS , eerie 10,944 
WeMIAMAPOlhs onc seccccccecccccscccccecsccevece 23,400 
New York and Jersey City...........sseccceces 24,734 
UE TEE hic ccciccctccccstsclencesecsuvenvties 18,223 
PRIRGONIMS occ cc cccccccccsscscccccssseeceese 4,789 

SHEEP 
GY oi athe saceucd oneeduevesetene saute ee Gee 100,625 
er errr ort. 33,332 
IN na dinagwé 6 ese 640nd ek ceede ioe kn eenneel nee 
Wee SNE isc cvecccccdbvdouscecessreesecooese 14,744 
ee ee ee ee 623 
OS ee as ree ree err ee 256 
nk 3 a een rr 5,396 
DEE  niamatewdaneuanenss'sm eats Cameeen 1,883 
ge a” errr 42,965 
IE oGiad. panntesereecierarebuaececens 2,813 
PE. Wc Ke cee cde dees enecesecenconeates 11,987 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 
New York, Oct. 22.—Prices are very firm, 
owing to the small supplies. Western steam, 


$3.10; city steam, $12.621%4; refined, Conti- 
nent, $13.35; South American, $14; Brazil, 
kegs, $15; compounds, $9.75@10.25. 

oe 





Liverpool Markets. 


Liverpool, Oct. 22—(By Cable.) —Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 92s. 6d. Pork, prime mess, 
101s. 3d.; shoulders, 63s. 6d.; hams, short 
clear, 61s.; bacon, Cumberland cut, 67s.; 
short ribs, 70s.; long clear, 28@34 lbs. 
69s. 6d.; 35@40 lbs., 68s. 6d.; backs, 68s. 6d.; 
bellies, 71s. 6d. Tallow, 30s. Turpentine, 
41s. 9d. Rosin, common, 10s. 3d. Lard, spot, 
prime Western, 63s. 3d. American, refined, 
28-lb. pails, 63s. 3d. Cheese, Canadian. finest 
white, new 55s.; colored, 57s. American lard 
(Hamburg). 50 kilos, 643, marks. Tallow, 
Australian (London), 32s. 3d. Cottonseed, 
refined, loose (Hull), 25s. 9d. 

a 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Provisions. 


The market was quiet but very steady on 
small offerings and firmness of spot. 
Tallow. 
The market was quiet and unchanged at 
65,c. for city. 
Oleo Stearine. 


Prices are very firmly held, but trade is 
quiet, buyers hesitating to pay the prices 
asked. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was fairly active, with prices 
steady. Speculative demand was good for 
distant deliveries. Quotations on the early 
call: October, $6.68@6.69; November, $6.68@ 
6.69; December, $6.67@6.69; January, $6.71@ 
6.73; February, $6.73@6.75; March, $&77@ 
6.80; May, $6.86@6.87; July, $6.91@6.96. 


— es 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, Oct. 15.—Hogs, 5c. lower; bulk 
of prices, $7.50@7.80; light weights, $7.10@ 
7.70; mixed and butchers’ weights, $7.25@ 
7.85; heavies, $7.25@7.90; rough heavies 
$7.25@7.45; Yorkers, $7.50@7.65; pigs, $5.25 


@7.15. Cattle, slow and weak; _beeves, 
$3.85@8.75; cows and heifers, $2.00@5.50; 


Texas steers, $3.75@4.80; stockers and feed- 


ers, $3@5.10; Western, $4@7.25. Sheep 
steady; natives, $2.40@4.80; Western, $2.50 
@4.85; yearlings, $4.40@5.55; lambs, $4.45 
@7.20. 

Kansas City, Oct. 22—Hog market slow, 
at $7@7.70. 


East Buffalo, 
opened higher; 


Oct. 22.—Market for hogs 
6,400 on sale at $7.75@8. 


Cleveland, Oct. 22.—Hogs 5 to 10e. higher, 
at $7.60@7.90. 

Indianapolis, Oct. 22.—Hogs higher, at 
$7.40@8. 

St. Louis, Oct. 22.—Hogs strong, at $6.50 
@7.380. 

Omaha, Oct. 22.—Hogs weak, at $7.40 
@7.50. 

fe 


OLEO AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Oct. 21.—The turnover in oleo 
oil during the week under review has been 
very moderate, but the situation in this coun- 


try for this article is extremely strong. Do- 
mestiec butterine manufacturers use consid- 
erable quantities of oleo oil; production is 
light; stocks with packers are small, so that 


the market has an intrinsically strong under- 
tone, regardless to the position which the 





European markets take for this article at 
present. The price of oleo stock is consider- 
ably avove that of oleo oil. The demand 
tor neutral lard continues good; the hog ar- 
rivals are light; production of neutral is at 
a minimum. Cotton oil is in an extremely 
strong position, and Europe is nibbling at 
large lots of butter oil. There is a bullish 
sentiment all through the provision markets 
all over this country at the present time. 


~ $6 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Oct. 21.—Latest quotations are 
as follows: 74 per cent. caustic soda, $1.85, 
basis 60 per cent.; 76 per cent. caustic soda, 
$1.90 to 2c., basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, 2c. per lb.; 98 per cent. pow- 
dered caustic soda in barrels, 3c. per lb.; 58 
per cent. soda ash, 90c. to $1, basis 48 per 
cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, $1.10 
per 100 lbs.; borax at 43,¢c. per lb.; tale at 
1%,@1%,c. per lb.; silex, $18@20 per ton of 
2,000 Ibs.; silicate soda, 80c. per 100 Ibs., no 
charge for barrels; chloride of lime in casks 
$1.50, drums $1.40, barrels $2 per 100 Ibs.; 
Carbonate of potash, 4144@4%,c. per Ib.; elec- 
trolytic caustic potash, 88@92 per cent., at 
534 @6c. per Ib. 

Prime red palm oil in casks, 15/1800 Ibs., 
5% @6c. per |b.; genuine Lagos palm oil in 
casks, 16/1800 lbs. each, 614@6%ce. per Ib.; 
yg palm oil in barrels, 4/500 lbs. each, 

4c. per lb.; palm kernel oil, 714@7%4c. per 
Tee green olive oil, 90c to $1 per gal.; ‘yellow 
olive oil, $1@1.15 per gal.; green olive oil 
foots, 63%,@7c. per lb.; peanut oil, 65@70c. 
per gal.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 8@8%4,c. per 
Ib.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 834, @9ec. per Ib.; cot- 
tonseed oil, 6.80@7c. per lb.; corn oil, 5.90@ 
6c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow in hhds., 65c. per Ib.; 
special tallow in tierces, 7@7%4c. per Ib.; 
choice tallow in tierces, 744c. per lb.; oleo 
stearine, 19c. per Ib.; house grease, 57%, @6c. 
per lb.; brown grease, 55%4@5%,4c. per Ib.; 
yellow packers’ grease, 51,@53,c. lb. 


——e—___ 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, Oct. 21.—Quotations on green and 
sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, loose, 
are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 10@12 ave., 103%,@ 
lle.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 105@l1lc.; 14@16 lbs. 
ave., 1054@10%c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 1034 @1Ie. 
Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 124%,@12%c.; 


12@14 lbs. ave., 11%@12%c.; 14@16 Ibs. 
ave., 11%,.@12%4¢.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 12%4,@ 
12\c. 


Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 1134 
@11%ec.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 114,@11%e.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 113, @11%¢. "Sweet pickled, 14@ 
16 lbs. ave., 12@12%4c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 12@ 
1214¢.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 12144@12%ce. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., lle. Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
114, c. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 
9%¢.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 
ave., 97%.@10c. 


5@6 Ibs. ave., 93%,@ 
934, @9%c.; 8@10 lbs. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 
97%,@10c.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 10@10%c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 10@10%e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1514 ¢.; 
8@10 Ibs. ave., 15%4c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
14%,c. Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1534¢.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 1514c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 15c. 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1909. 
Cattle. Hogs. 

CURERED decdccccccccccces 500 7, 
TOE I 0.0-6.0.0:50.6.v'0 bee 400 3,000 
GMARA .ncccccccccvccccces 400 1,800 
OE. FOES. ncsicceswnvqveess 400 2,500 
gs Er 700 1,500 
2 a EEE ee 500 2,500 
BE. WE Ssssccevccesves 600 1,400 
BE. PAUL .ccccccvcccvewcce 1,400 1,200 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1909. 
CNS Seccccteceveccscass @ 32, 30,000 
Kansas City 2 11,000 
Omaha ..... 
St. Louis 


Sioux City 





St. Joseph 
Ft. Worth 
SE... Bal. cccccviccvcccesass 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1909. 
ere er ee ee 12,000 13,000 
Pe GED oes cosecewocms 18,000 15,000 
CIR ao ace 80 4040 0'09:0-00408 12,000 8,500 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1909. 







HIRE APR apres ete A I 18,000 23,000 35,000 
ree ere eee 16,000 14,000 10,000 
ee re 8,100 2,800 19,000 
Sb BES ids snaeobes nes 5,500 7,000 4,500 
Se BEEN. cc atbedwsaeeben 3,500 3,000 eae 
Des, WEEE Sibn.e esedlewe oss 4,500 2.500 3,800 
Pes WR ccascccwesencee 4,000 3,800 200 
a. EE seiko Gacee ee eess 2,000 2,000 6,000 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1909. 
SEED Ven wdademeteeaewes 11,000 15,000 25,000 
a Se 7,000 10,000 5,000 
GED « bauaeeeesgecncaeeee 6,000 1,500 19,000 
St. Louis 7,000 6,500 2,000 
Sioux City 1,800 ) ao 
St. Joseph ,500 5,000 2,200 
Ft. Worth 2,700 2,100 200 
ee EE, Sane vnceeepedvem 1,700 3,500 5,000 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1909. \ 
CON nies dus oven seaeees 3,500 14,000 13,000 
BE PEE cho taciaee news 4,000 8,000 7,000 
EL) beacceuwccesebeee ows 2,000 2,800 1,500 
ee arr rer 400 1,500 0586.0: 
es TE wiawowlsis ceewe ans 400 4,000 4,000 
Er 2,500 6,500 2,000 
oe Pa 1,300 1,400 300 
Dee WED. ccesccevvceses 1,900 2,000 600 
—t—— 

NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 

WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 18, 1909. 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
Sevag Clty ..ccec. 4,505 — 2,086 19,617 12,505 
Sixtieth street .... 2,981 34 4,330 6,927 _ 
Fortieth street .... _- — 147 — 13,811 
LTehigh Valley 3,538 — 1,232 15,433 — 
Communipaw ..... 1,836 — — — a 
Weehawken ....... 1 _ _ _— _ 
Scattering ........ — 66 139 9ss8 5,150 
DeOes c.cwinccnce 3,029 100 7,934 42, 965 31,466 
Totals last week..10,674 105 6,712 42,209 27,776 

WEEKLY EXPORTS. 
Live Qrs. of 
cattle. beef. 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Adriatic........... — 1,192 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. New York......... ae 1,208 
Morris Beef Co., Ss. Arabic............. — 832 
Swift Beef Co., Ss. Adriatic............. —_ 1,416 
Armour & Co., Ss. New York........... 984 
Schwarzschild & Sulz., Ss. Minneapolis... 311 1,100 
J. Shamberg & Son, Ss. Minneapolis.... 360 “= 
TORS GRGES  vie cos cc ceccevevecsccccees 71 6,732 
Total exports last week ........cc.eeee. 569 6,655 
* 


MEAT AND STOCK EXPO 


WEEKLY REPORT TO OCTOBER 18, 1909. 


Live Qrs. of 

Exports from— cattle. beef. 
NE SE - 6008500900 b08ndccnenedeceen 67 6,732 
PROCODER, iss ve ccc ccwccccseeescswccecicece 1,968 1,731 
I, = 6 055 d:0.0 694404000 aee een eme 262 oo 
MORETORD wc cssiicvccceccessces prseeness 2,349 — 

Exports to— 
er eee 2,526 7,096 
a ene eer re Tere. eer 1,391 1, wal 
GT ccceccscevccseecscs ccdeosves 348 
MBGCHOSTEE ccc ccc cccccccvcceecccescee 985 — 

Totals. 00 BE BOT xcs escccsccvcces Be 8,463 
Totals to all ports last week.......... 7,115 ° 8,491 








































































Sheep. 


45,000 
15,000 
33,500 
4,000 
800 
3,800 


1 7,000 


28,000 
10,000 
2,800 
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We are specialists in this work 





Government Inspection 


requires your pacKing house to have the most 


Sanitary Arrangement 
Write us in regard to your requirerjents 


TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO., 


Wright 
Building 


St. Louis 
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Retail Section 


WINDOW DISPLAYS FOR RETAIL BUTCHERS 
Suggestions on Selling Goods Through the Shop Winéow 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the eighth of a series 
of articles dealing with butcher shop window dress- 
ing which will appear from time to time on this 
page. It is hoped to deal with the subject plainly 
and practically, and to illustrate some of the sugges- 
tions. Butchers are invited to criticize the sugges- 
tions in these articles, or to offer ideas of their own, 
which will be gladly published.) 

It has been suggested by a number of 
butchers who have been following the win- 
dow-dressing articles already published in 
The National Provisioner that an article be 
devoted to the use and arrangement of litho- 
graphs in the show window. This is an 
interesting subject, and one which butchers 
take advantage of continually. ‘This is prob- 
ably due chiefly to the fact that nearly all 
the packers and wholesale dealers supply 
butchers with suitable lithographs, display 
cards, dodgers, cut-outs, etc., free of charge, 


and by utilizing them in the window the 
butcher does not add to his expense. 

The packer and wholesaler benefits largely 
by the use of lithographs, and naturally en- 
courages the idea. 


He realizes that the re- 


tion is attracted by a lithograph display- 
ecard on the dodr or in the window. She 
steps up closer to investigate. It advertises 
a certain brand of hams in a way to suggest 
to her that that brand is the kind she de- 
sires above all others. She enters and buys. 
The picture has turned the trick, where a 
display of hams in the window might have 
failed. 

The majority of packers’ lithographing is 
devoted to hams and other cured, smoked 
and canned meats. There are, however, on 
the market a number of styles of lithographs 
devoid of advertising matter, which may be 
used by the butcher for advertising display 
in his window, calling attention to his beef, 
lamb, veal or other fresh products. When it 
comes to pork the number of “pig” pic- 
tures to be bought for ten cents to a quarter 
is unlimited. 

One ingenious butcher took a picture show- 
ing a number of small pigs and constructed 
a rough frame around it, as shown in the ac- 
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tailer’s show window insures his product a 
large advertising circulation. Then the litho- 
graph picture performs a twofold duty— 
helps in bringing trade to the butcher, and 
advertises the packer’s product to the con- 
suming public. 


The Attraction of a Picture. 


is no doubt that a well-executed 
lithograph attracts attention, but for the 
bucher that is not all. The picure shown in 
his window must naturally be appropriate, 
must attract, but must also lead to .sales. 
Assume the case of a customer who is con- 


There 


templating, perhaps, the purchase of a whole 
ham. She walks by the shop and her atten- 





} BUTCHER'S CLEVER WINDOW DISPLAY 
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hr 
IDEA, 


companying sketch. An old box painted 
black furnished the frame and a little car- 
pentering work made a little trough to give 
the appearance of the pigs eating from the 
trough. The upper part of the frame may 
be used for sign purposes. Appropriate pic- 
tures framed in a similar way may be used 
for calling attention to the meats the butcher 
carries. 

One large manufacturer of lithographs, the 
U. S. Lithograph Company, of Cincinnati, O., 
makes a specialty of window displays for 
and grocers. The displays are 
equipped with special stickers which enable 
the butcher to paste them on the window 
itself, or anywhere desired. These displays 


butchers 


are also made transparent, so that the light 
shines right through them and makes the 
colors stand out prominently. The attached 
stickers do away with the use of tacks, paste, 
glue, pins, etc. They also enable the butcher 
to take down the display readily and re- 
display it many times. 


Arrangement in the Window. 


The temptation will be for the butcher to 
overload the window with the lithographs, 
dodgers, etc. Don’t do it. The window base 
will stand more than the window itself will 
stand, but even so it shouldn’t be overloaded. 
Signs stuck all over the window will not 
attract, but will detract. Confine yourself to 
a few well-selected lithographs, and then fill 
in with the meats themselves. It is best to 
place the lithographs, if stuck in the window, 
rather high up, so as not to obstruct the view 
of the window base. One or two on the side, 
however, will not detract. 

The best advice that can be given to the 
butcher for the use of lithographs and pic- 
tures is: Use them to attract attention; then 
make the sale on the merits of your meats 
and the way you handle them. 


The Use of Figures. 


Certain packers distribute to the retailers 
papier-mache figures of hogs, etc., which 
often find a welcome space in the window. 
One figure, that of a hog in a sitting posture, 
is particularly good for crowning a display. 
Plaster figures are also in use and sometimes 
help the display materially. The same ad- 
vice which applies to the use of lithographs 
is applicable here, and the butcher must bear 
in mind that he’s selling meat and the funda- 
mental idea is to advertise himself. Of 
course if a packer gets a universal reputation 
for fine provisions, then the butcher should 
boom the fact that he carries that particular 
brand and in this advertising the packer he 
puts himself in the limelight. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Edward Cotner has engaged in the meat 
business at Cowles, Neb. 

Joseph Wiesner has sold out his butcher 
shop at Dodge, Neb., to F. J. Vrba. 

Eastergard & Reynolds have formed a 
partnership and opened a meat market at 
Minden, Neb. 

R. R. Reach has sold out his meat business 
at Mitchel, Neb., to Eli Neebe. 

Vernon Arn has disposed of his meat mar- 
ket at Union, Neb., to Chas. F. Morton. 

Dehm & Friend have succeeded to the 
meat business of Boyd & Dehm at Miller, 
Neb. 

C. V. Rand is reported to have admitted a 
partner in his meat business at Clifton, Kas. 

J. W. Hohnan has opened a meat market 
in the Weber building at Nickerson, Kas. 

W. A. Fakin, of Clayton, Kas., has pur- 
chased the meat market of Emery Foster. 

B. F. Holmes & Son have purchased the 
Palace Meat Market from J. E. Buckley at 


Lyons, Kas. 


J. L. Rogers has purchased the North Side 
Meat Market at Yates Center, Kas. 


Bradley and William Swinney have 


S. G. 
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which will 


The sew low platform 
DAYTON Scale. 





Moneyweight Scale Co., 27 State St., 
Chicago. 

Next time one of your men is around this 
way, I would be glad to have your Aute- 
matic Scale explained to me. 

This does not place me under obligation 
to purchase. 

NAME 


TOWN 


Seem meee eee eee seer esses eeseeeeeee 














FRACTIONS DIFFICULT TO FIGURE 


If you are a retailer of meats you will have problems to figure such as 
finding the value of 14 ounces at 18 cents a pound. As the avoirdupois pound is 
divided into sixteenths you are confronted with the problem 14-16ths of 18c. 
is only one of hundreds of similar problems which confront the retailer each day. 


No man should perform a service which can be done better by a machine. 


The Dayton Moneyweight Scale is a machine auditor. 
are shown Simultaneously with the weight. Mistakes are impossibie. 


REMOVE THE HANDICAP. 
an opportunity to be of more value to you by giving better attention to your 
customers. 


Your Customers will be interested in a system of weighing and computing 


protect their purchases against error. 


they will not tolerate short weight, regardless of whether it is accidental or intentional. 
They want 16 ounces to the pound. They know they will get it where the 
Dayton Moneyweight Scale is used. 


Our revised catalog just received from the printer. 


you “ 


gratis’’ upon request. 








J, Company 
DAYTON. OHIO..- 





Install our automatic system. Give your clerks 


They do not ask for overweight but 


The ing Sea MONEYWEIGHT SCALE CO. 


LOCAL SALES OFFICE: 
11 E. 14th St., New York 


Please mention NATIONAL PROVISIONER when writing. 


This 


The values 


It will be sent to 


27 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








formed a partnership and opened a meat mar- 
ket at Buffalo, Kas. 


Fletcher & Fletcher have purchased the Star 
Meat Market of John McCune at Pratt, Kas. 


Claude Smith has reopened the West Side 
Meat Market at Clay Center, Neb. 

John Moulton has sold his interest in the 
meat firm of Moulton Bros., at North Loup, 
Neb. 

J. W. Rawley has disposed of his meat mar- 
ket at Barneston, Neb., to Jesse & Kelly 
Kames. 

A. W. Danielson has sold a half interest in 
the Palace Meat Market at Holdrege, Neb., to 
Otto Heise. 

W. Stephens has succeeded to the meat 
business of Stephens & Larson at Riverdale, 
Neb. 

George Jorgensen has leased the meat mar- 
ket of St. John Bros., at Dunbar, Neb. 

Floyd Steel and brother have engaged in 
the meat business at McPherson, Kas. 

Albert Sterling has purchased the Hausser- 
man meat market at Clay Center, Kas. 

Baldridge & McDonald are about to open 
a meat market at Parsons, Kas. 

W. H. Morrison and son are to open a meat 
market at Abilene, Kas. 

L. & E. Petz have sold out their meat mar- 


ket at Ellenwood, Kas., to John Thul & 
Company. 
Paxton & Johnson have engaged in the 


meat business at Home City, Kas. 

Julius Stahle has succeeded to the meat 
business of Stahle & Schmidt at Medical Lake, 
Wash. 

Cc. ©. Clark & Son have succeeded C. C. 
Clark in the meat business at Arlington, Ore. 

Koenche & Tetzie are now owners of the 
Frum Brothers’ butcher shop at Brownesville, 
Ore. 

R. M. Chapman is engaging in the meat 
business at Nicolet avenue and Eighth street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Albert Ewert has succeeded to the business 
of the Harrison Meat Company at Harrison, 
Ida. 


J. W. Wilburn has succeeded Hix & Wilburn 
in the meat business at Spokane, Wash. 

Leverick & Banta have purchased the meat 
business of C. W. Skow at Valley Ford, Wash. 

M. E. Miller is about to engage in the meat 
business at Koetenai, Ida. 

E. L. Southard has purchased the meat 
business of Hoover & Helm at Meadows, 
Wash. 

Hence & Blum have purchased the meat 
business of Brown & Klooster at Oregon City, 
Ore. 


G. C. Gorman has succeeded C. E. Woolen 
& Son in the meat business at 2304 Jackson 
street, at Seattle, Wash. 

Fire did considerable damage to the meat 
house of Ferdinand Wieber at Marquette, 
Mich., last week. 

John Coy Kendall, Jr., has purchased the 
meat market of Willis Wilson at Sussex, 
N.Y. 

The firm of Kelly and Arnold, of Lockport, 
N. Y., has been dissolved. Mr. Arnold will 
continue the market. 











is found in the largest 
investigate before buying. 








“True in the Long Run” 


The Largest Slaughter House 
The Smallest Meat Market 


We can serve you to your advantage. 
are concerned you can’t afford to buy cheap refrigerating machinery. 


Triumph Refrigerating Machinery 
packing 


The Triumph is found in small but progressive meat markets 
where economy is its chief advantage. 


THE TRIUMPH ICE MACHINE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Where meat or provisions 


houses—because their experts 
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New York Section 


A poultry and game department has been 
added to the establishment of A. Geld, No. 
150 West avenue, Brooklyn. : 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending October 
16 averaged 7.54 cents per pound. 


At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
Butcher Storetenders’ Union, No. 342, 
decided to the fight 


it was 


continue against the 
“open shop” system. 

Aaron Buchbaum Company had the lowest 
bid for supplying poultry to the Bellevue 
and allied hospitals. The price was $6,360, 
and the company has been given the con- 
tract. 

J. McAleer of 382 Front street, 

McDermott of 55 South Third 
street, Brooklyn, and Samuel Karschstart of 
460 Grand street have incorporated the Park 
Ice Company. 


James 
James J. 


ofo-—____- 


° 


NEW YORK MEAT SEIZURES. 

The Department of Health, City of New 
York, reports the following number of 
pounds of meat, poultry, game and fish seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 16: Meat—Man- 





hattan, 11,032 Ilbs.; Brooklyn, 9,380 Ibs.; 
Queens, 40 lIbs.; Richmond, 100 Ibs.; total, 
20,552 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 7,700 Ilbs.; 


Richmond, 50 Ibs. 
hattan, 612 Ibs.; 
bo Ibs.: 


Poultry and game—Man- 
Brooklyn, 690 Ibs.; Queens, 
total, 6,820 Ibs. 





<o—_—_— 


A QUESTION FOR EGG HANDLERS. 

A municipal court in New York City has 
decided that the requirement of the Trunk 
Line Association, that the exact character of 


damage to eggs in transit be determined on 
dock and stated on the consignee’s receipt, is a 
reasonable requirement, and consequently may 
be legally enforced by the carriers. It is un- 
fortunate that a decision on this point was 
first required in an action involving damage to 
only one case of eggs, says the Produce Re- 
view. The chief difficulties arising from this 
rule of the combined carriers occur when the 
But the salient 
point, in equity, seems to be that even when 


damage is more extensive. 


damaged eggs are repacked on dock, the state- 
ment of the number of eggs broken, stained, 
etc, affords no certain basis for the calcula- 
tion of the real amount of loss. 

be acknowledged that the old 
method of delivering bad order goods under 


It must 


a receipt as in bad order was liable to abuse, 
and we believe that receivers would generally 
be willing to acquiesce in a system of deter- 
mining the amount of damage before receipt- 
ing for the goods if it could be done without 
repacking on docks, and without prejudice to 
just claims for damage to goods receipted for 
as in apparent good order, but which dis- 
close concealed damage when brought to the 
stores. 

The loss oceasioned by the breakage of eggs 
in transit is measured by the difference be- 
tween their selling value in the condition in 
which they are received and their value if in 
good order. A fair estimate of this difference 
can be arrived at without taking all the eggs 
out and counting the number broken. Ex- 
perienced egg salesmen are continually placing 
values upon eggs of all sorts and mixtures of 
quality without counting every egg of the dif- 
ferent qualities contained; the exigencies of 
the wholesale market demand this. 

If the carriers would employ an experienced 
inspector, capable of judging values in this 
way there ought to be no difficulty in arriv- 
ing at an agreement as to the amount of 





apostal and we will see that you are supplied. 


SAUSAGE MIXERS 


This describes the operation of a 


LYNN-SUPERIOR DOUBLE-ARM MEAT MIXER 


More’ used than all other makes; a strictly high grade machine at a moderate price 


If your dealer does not handle the “L-S” send us 


that really blend the meat and 
spices properly and include a large 
percentage of water in the mixing. 


dhe Lynn-Superior Go. 


Cincinnati. Ohio. 











Deerfoot Farm Sausages 


ARE NOW IN SEASON 


Send orders direct to DEERFOOT FARM, Southboro, Mass., 
and receive goods strictly fresh, by express prepaid. 





loss in dollars and cents occasioned by the 
damage shown after the same kind of in- 
spection as is, adopted in selling goods in the 
market. Failure to agree might be reconciled 
by calling in a competent and disinterested 
third party, such as the official inspector 
of the New York Mercantile Exchange. 

This is, of course, only one phase of the 
complicated damage claim controversy, but if 
the carriers would consent to the method pro- 
posed—that is, settling on dock the amount 
of loss in dollars and cents by conference 
and agreement between competent represen- 
tatives of the and receivers—the 
question of basis of valuation brought up by 
the uniform bill of lading would be taken to- 
ward a fair and satisfactory settlement of 
the present and difficult 
troversy. 


carriers 


harassing con- 


HIGH EFFICIENCY ELECTRIC LAMPS. 

The General Electric Company reports 
very gratifying sales of tantalum lamps. The 
sales of this lamp are more than double 
what they were a year ago, and the lamp 
appears to be sharmg with the demand for 
high efficiency lamps created by the introduc- 
tion of tungsten lamps. The tantalum lamp, 
as at present supplied, is giving most excel- 
lent life service. Contrary to general belief, 
these lamps will give good commercial life 
on alternating current of 60 cycles or less. 
Their life on this frequency will average well 
above 600 hours. An interesting tantalum 
lamp order recently received called for 1,900 
lamps for the United States war vessels at- 
tending the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York. 


— —e——_ 


PROFESSIONAL WINDOW DRESSERS. 


Among the professions or trades that the 
needs of business ought to have developed, 
but haven’t, is the itinerant window-dresser 
and placard-writer, whose duty it would be 
to dress the windows of storekeepers who 
have neither the time nor the skill to do 
the work in first class style. If an occasional 
attempt has been made in this direction, which 
is quite probable, the practice has not become 
general, although at least ten years have 
elapsed since this paper originally made the 
suggestion. Dealers would probably welcome 
the opportunity to get fine displays at a 
reasonable cost, and the chances for a good in- 
come for the professional dresser would seem 
to be bright.—Merchants’ Review. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS IN COLD 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 

The possible condensation of moisture in 
the pipes of a “dry-pipe” automatic sprinkler 
system in cold storage warehouses where 
freezing temperatures prevail has been a sub- 


UTILITY AND SUMMIT CABLE 
CODES AND CIPHERS 


THE UTILITY CODE COMPANY 
125 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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ject of inquiry by cold storage men and in- 
surance underwriters recently. The opinions 
of five experts (whose names were with- 
held) in reference to this difficulty, are 
given in a recent issue of Insurance Engi- 
neering. 

No. 1 acknowledges that some trouble was 
experienced on account of moisture in the 
pipes in a house employing zero temperatures, 
but adds that “after installing an air reser- 
voir in connection with the air pumps the 
trouble was overcome.” No. 2 states that 
sprinkler systems are always installed so 
that any water which may get into the sys- 
tem through condensation in the pipes, drains 
by gravity back to the main dry-pipe valve. 
Occasionally a small end line cannot be ar- 
ranged so as to drain by gravity, in which 
case a “drum drip” is installed, which is 
merely a large section of pipe attached to a 
low point with a valve at both ends. At the 
low end is a connection to the drain and in 
this way water of condensation can be 
drained off without loss of air pressure in the 
sprinkler system. 

No. 3 had had “some little” experience in 
equipping cold storage plants and knew that 
more than ordinary care must be exercised. 
The air supply to the compressor, he states, 
should be the coldest room 
In addition a receiver or cooling 
tank should be installed in the most accessi- 
ble cold room, to receive air direct from the 
This cooler should have a drip 
attached, returning to warm room. After the 
air has passed through this cooler it goes 
cold and dry into the sprinkler pipes, and 
there need be no fear of condensation. No. 4 
knew of no difficulty arising on this account, 
and No. 5 knew of a number of installation 
of dry-pipe systems in cold storage houses 
employing zero temperatures, where there is 
no condensation at all, but adds: “If the tem- 
perature were to vary in the various rooms 
it might be a good idea to install a drain 


drum on the priming connection to the dry- 
pipe valve.” 

It has been suggested that the danger of 
condensation of moisture in the air might be 
avoided by first drying all air admitted to 
the dry-pipe sprinkler system, by passing it 
over freezing coils in a bunker room. The 
installation of dry-pipe automatic sprinkler 
systems in cold storage houses where temper- 
atures vary from 40 deg. F. to 10 deg. F. is 
still comparatively new and its ultimate suc- 
cess still problematical. Calcium chloride 
brine in the sprinkler pipes would obviate the 
difficulty if assurance against damage from 
premature opening of the sprinkler heads is 
provided.—-Ice and Refrigeration. 


secured from 
available. 


compressor. 


NEW YORK TRADE RECORD 
BUTCHER, FISH AND OYSTER FIXTURES. 
MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 


Blundo, S., 8 Monroe; H. Brand. 

Blond, J., 321 E. 121st; H. Brand. 

Bassermann, H., 612 2d ave.; H. Brand. 

Cannariato, S., 234 E. 75th; P. Wanta. 

Dorsch, G. & A., & W. Schmidt, 98 lst ave.; 
M. Dorsch. 

Freifeld, E.; H. Brand. 

Fleischer, W., 244 E. 117th; H. Brand. 

Geller, G., 651 E. 5th; M. Fassberg. 

Giambrone, T., 680 Morris ave.; H. Brand. 

Gambino, G., 175 Ist ave.; H. Brand. 

Guglielmo, G., 31-33 Bedford; H. Brand. 

Goldfort, S., 649 9th; H. Brand. 

Koshman, L., 101 Ave. D; H. Brand. 

Kupferstein, H., Wendover ave., cor. Brook 
ave.; H. Brand. 

Katz, E., 25 E. 105th; J. Levy. 

Kapplan, A., 1209 Ist ave.; A. Apple. 

Koplan, A., 1209 Ist ave.; A. Apple. 

Lichtenberge, G., 1035 Ist ave.; H. Brand. 

Lerner, B., 156-164 Orchard; F. Lesser. 

Manta, P., 234 E. 75th; A. Asmundos. 

Morovitz, M., 287 8th ave.; H. Brand. 

Muller, L., & J. Berger, 1118 Southern Boule- 
vard; H. Brand. 

Oranwitz, A., 149 Madison; Van Iderstine Co. 

Romolo, T., 509 E. 15th; H. Brand. 

Reiner, C., 1617 Ist ave.; H. Brand. 

Tievischaker, C., 100 Norfolk; J. Levy. 

Tan, H., 30 Ave. D; J. Levy & Co. 

Volpe, F. D., 1146 1st ave.; H. Brand. 

Waller, M., 502 W. 159th; H. Brand. 

Weiss. A., 647 10th ave.; N. Y. Butchers’ 
D. B. Co. 

Zazes, M., 204 Madison; H. Brand. 


MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 


Goldberg, S., 307 W. 117th; R. Goldberg. 

Jacob, L., 2088 Madison ave.; Star Beef and 
F. Ge. 

Kaplan, J., 1209 Ist ave.; G. Koplan. 

Millian, 215 Eldridge; A. Seigal. 

Morawitz, R., 287 8th ave.; M. Morawitz. 

Perniciaro, J., 175 lst ave.; G. Gambino. 

Stern, S. I., 722 Prospect; A. Hux. 

Vingelli, R., 22 Baxter; C. Rossi. 


BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 


Azrelant, Abram, 858 Myrtle ave.; Levy 
Bros. 

Baldassare, Indelicato, 211 Prospect; Jos. 
Rosenberg. 

Caravello, Giuseppe, 134 Union; Gustave 
Selner. 

Domenick, Frank, 7504 3d ave.; Gustave 
Selner. 

Goldin, Joseph & Louis, 661 Rockaway ave.; 
Levy Bros. 


Gerson, Samuel, 1169 40th; Jos Rosenberg. 

Jacobowitz, Nathan, 225 Driggs ave.; Julius 
Levy. 

Kofman, Cipa, 239 Watkin; Levy Bros. 


BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 


Kramer, Frank, 1169 40th; Samuel Gerson. 
May, Max, 667 5th ave.; Charlotte May. 


Vonder Held, John, 7504 Sth ave.; Frank 
Domenick. 

Zeitman, Louis, 858 Myrtle ave.; Abram 
Azrelant. 


GROCERS, DELICATESSEN, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT FIXTURES. 


MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 


Benton, M. E., 442 W. 57th; Levin Bros. 

Donner, 8., 121 E. 125th; J. Halbern. 

Goldschmidt, H., 309 E. 83d; J. Lakowitz. 

Jacobs, D., 267 Delancey; S. Steinik. 

Moseley Hotel Co., n. e. cor. Columbus ave. 
and 81st st.; K. A. Street. 

Solomon, E. 608 W. 127th; A. Feldstein & 
Adolph. 

Weiss, A., 28 Spring; N. Siclari & F. & S. & 
Sons. 

Bischitz, F., 738 Lexington ave.; C. Medock. 

Caputo, V., 149 Mulberry; E. R. Biehler. 

Friedman, D. C., 58 W. 35th; Duparquet & 
Hout & M. 

Gross, G., 120 2d ave.; M. Herz. 

Gottlieb & Frank, 165 W. 34th; Levin Bros. 

Herz, E., 190 2d ave.; S. Mann. 

Hochberger, A., 153 Forsyth; L. Han. 

Jensen, W. A., 63 Cortlandt st.; E. J. Riser 
& Co. 

Krieger, H., 115 Lenox ave.; H. Young. 

Kupper, M., 417 Bleecker; L. Mattick. 

Krug, H., 364 Grand; D. Avramowitz. 

Lewdusky, W., 19 E. 116th; A. Perlus. 

Misereridino, C., 87 Park ave.; E. R. Biehler. 

Neguleseu, S., 316 W. 125th; L. Durand. 

Prontzos. P., 50 Madison; Duparquet & Hout 
& M. Co. 

Parnes, M., & J. Aschinasi, 150 E. 125th; M. 
Vosburgh. 

Rocco, J., & L. Rossini, 56 W. 125th; Levin 
Bros. 

Somnakis, P., 68 Columbus; E. R. Biehler. 

Willson, J. H., 155 W. 46th; E. Neg Sons Co. 


MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 


suffington, E. T., 26 Union sq.; T. W. Beav- 
ans & E. M. Beavans. 

D’Asaro, S., 166 Thompson; C. Marcataio. 

Davis, J., 73 7th ave.; G. Goldstein. 

Fordgany, M., 168 E. 2nd; A. W. Paulsworth. 

Lanson, A., 302 7th ave.; H. Hunnequin. 

Lopresti, A., 437-9 E. 12th; F. Scopoliti. 


BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 


Hansen, Carlsen, L. A., & John C. E., 2146 
Fulton; Julius Blasch and wife. 

White, Joseph, Sea Side Walk; Burt G. 
Lewis. 

Zwierzinski, Antoni, 1104 Manhattan ave.; 
Joseph Nowecki. 

Antman, Mary, opp. W. 16th (C. I.); Wm. 
Blutman. 


BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 


Baldo, Giuseppe, 749 Atlantic ave.; Con- 
stantina Fasano. 

Blasch, Julius, 2146 Fulton; Carsten. 

Pruder, Felicya, 150 N. 10th; Nikodem 
Sarama. 


Schult, Wm., 659 Classon ave.; Ernest Hell- 
berg. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


TOMB ccccivsccsewres $5.75@7.15 
4.20@5.65 


Good to choice 
Poor to fair native steers...........eee0e0- 
Oxen and stags 

Bulls and dry cows 


native 


1.75@4.50 


Good to choice steers one year ago........ 5.00@6.50 


LIVE CALVES. 

per 100 Ibs...... 
per 100 Ibs. 
to med., per 100 


Live veal calves, prime, 
Live veal calves, fair to good, 


Live calves, com. 
lbs. 


9.25@ 9.5 
8.00@ 9. 
veal 
Live veal calves, culls, 
buttermilks 
western, 
yearlings, 


per 100 lIbs....... 7 
obdewescccccovece 3.75@ 

per 100 lbs......... 4.00@ 6.00 
per 100 Ibs........ 


Live calves, 
Live calves, 
Live calves, anion 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Live lambs, 
Live lambs, 


Live sheep, 


i Dee Ths is cccncncccvecescs DE Oe 
GUD oc ceccccnceseccdcccsces Ge 
per 100 lbs 


Live sheep, culls 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 

Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Common to fair native 

WESTERN 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers .........sceeeeeees 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Common to fair oxen and stags............ 
Fleshy bologna bulls 


DRESSED BEEF. 


BEEF CUTS. 

No. ribs, 
No. 1 loins, 17c. per 1b.; 
No. 3 loins, lic. per Ib.; 
No. 2 chucks, 8c. per Ib.; 
per lb.; No. 1 rounds, 10c. per Ib.; 
per lb.; No. 3 rounds, 8c. per Ib. 


DRESSED CALVES. 


city dressed, prime, per Ib 
good to choice, per Ib 114%@14% 
Western calves, choice ....ccccccccccccces 12 
Western calves, fair to good 

Western calves, common 


No. 
No. 


° 


9° 


1 ribs, 17c. per Ib.; 2 
3 ribs, llc. per bl.; 
loins, 14c. per Ib.; 
chucks, 9c. per Ib.; 

chucks, 7c. 
2 9e. 


l4c. per Ib.; 
No. 
No. 1 
No. 3 
No. 
rounds, 


Veals, 
Veals, 


4@15% 


heavy 

180 Ibs. 
160 Ibs 
140 Ibs. @a1% 
@11\% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, choice, 1044@12% 
944@11% 
8%@ 9% 
§ @9 

7 @s 


lambs, 
choice 
medium to good 
culls 


Spring good 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Sheep, 


PROVISIONS. 

(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 Ibs., av 141,415 
me OP BO Wc cccacccccccsses 144%,@15 
heavy, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg....1444@15 
picnics, light @12% 
heavy ai2\% 
@13 
@19 
@16'% 
@17% 
@1s8 
@13% 


Smoked 
Smoked 
"Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 


hams, 
hams, 
hams, 
Pee, WORTH ne cjccccccecceseovees 12 
shoulders 

bacon, boneless 
bacon (rib in) 
Dried beef sets 
Smoked bee 
Pickled 


f tongue, 
bellies, 


per Ib. 


heavy 13 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city 


Fresh pork loins, 


Shoulde 
Sheulde 
Butts, 
Butts, 


Western 
rs, city 
Western 
regular 
boneless 


rs, 


Fresh hams, CY .ccccccccccce evccccceccce 
Fresh hams, Western 


Round 


Flat shin bones, 


avg. 


@l4 


12%@13 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
shin bones, avg. 50@65 Ibs. cut.... 


40@50 libs. cut, per 


100 bones, per 2,000 Ibs.......... ecccecce 


Hoofs, 


black, per ton.......... 


eee eeeeeeeee 


Thigh bones, avg. 90@95 lbs. cut, per 100 


bones, per 2,000 Ibs........s.ss0. 


Horns, 


quality, per ton 


Fresh steer tongues .........++++++70 
Fresh cow tongues 


Calves’ 


Sweetbreads, veal 
Sweetbreads, beef ..........++++++-18 


Calves’ 


Week MIGREFS ccccccccccecccccccece 
Mutton kidneys ........scsccceeees 1%4@ Be. 
@ 6c. 
@ 7c. 
@12c. 
@il2c. 
@25c. a pound 
@10c. a pair 


Livers, 
Oxtails 
Hearts, 


Rolls, beef 


Tender! 
Lambs’ 


7% oz. and over, steers, 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


scalded.............30 


heads, 


TVOTS cccccccce ccccccccccecse 


beef 


beef ..... 


evcccccccccccccccccce O 


eee eeeereeeees 


oin beef, Western 
fries 


eeccccceel® 
-15 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 


Suet, f 


resh and heavy 


Shop bones, per cwt.. 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Hog, 
bbis., 


American, wide, 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


wide, per bundle 

wide. per keg. 50 bundles. 
imp., medium, per bundle.......... 
imp., per bundle.......... eccccccce 
imp., Russian Rings..........se.e0. 
domestic, wide, per bundle.......... 
domestic, medium, per bundle 
domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 


imp., 
imp., 


per Ib., f. o. b., New York........ 


Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ 
Hog, in kegs, 1 cent over bbis. or tcs..... 


Beef, r 
Export 


Beef rounds, per Ib............ 


Reef, 
Reef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef. 
Beef, 
Beef, 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Tepper, 


ounds, per set, f. 0. b, Chicago.... 
rounds, per set, f. e. b. New York. 


bungs. piece. f. 0. b. New York.... 


middles, per set, f. 0. b. Sew York. 

middles, per set, f. o. b. ia... 
middles. 
weasands, 
weasands, 


per TER BA Weccecvcces 
per 1,000, No. 


SPICES. 


mBe ee eeeeee 


Whole. 


Sing., white 
Sing., black 
Penang, white 
red Zanzibar 


Allspice 
Coriander 


Cloves 


Refined—Granulated cecces 


. 8 or branded .. 
> 2 RB. BE, Giles. cccccccccce 
. 2 B. M. skins........ 


No. 2, 


No. 
No. 1 


Crystals 


first 


Cee ee ener eee eeeeeeees 


free of salt, tes. or 


@ 70.00 


@ 50.00 
@ 29.00 


@240.00 


@90c. a piece 
@G0c. a piece 
@40c. a piece 
@75c. a pair 

@25c. 
@50c. 
@12c. 


a pound 
a piece 
a piece 
a plece 
a@ pound 
a piece 
a plece 
a pound 


@70 
aw“ 
e— 
@70 
@s5o 
@25 


@58 
@60 
—@— 
@i7 
@21% 
@s 
Q@i7 
a6 
@s0 
@i8 
@ 6% 
@ 6% 
@4 


Ground. 
16% 


15% 


ccccccccccce BS @ EK 
ccc cccccccccccccccccs BE CK 


PowSered .cccccccccccccccccccccce SEQ SH 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


eee ere eeeseeseeeeese 


sete eee eseeeeeeee 


Poe eee TICOTe SEES OS. 


POPES ESOC OOOOCOOSS OSI 


Poe ee ECE COS SS COSOCOOSOOOO SIS 


eo 1B. Ma, 1296-14... ccccccccccccccccces 


kips, 14-18......... . 


2 B. M., 12-14... ccccccccccccccccces 


@ 4 
@ .22 
@ .18 
@ .22 
@ .20 
@2.60 
@2.35 
@2.35 
@2.10 
@2.85 


No. 
No. 
No. 


2 Kips, 14-18... ccccccccccccccccccccece 
1 M. KIPS .ccccccccccccccccccccccce 
2 M. kips 
1 
° 


@2.60 
@2.60 
@2.35 
@3.60 
@3.35 
@2.15 
@ .17 
@2.35 
@ .17 
@2.05 
@2.25 
@ .12 


B. 
B. 


No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over......... ovee 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over 

Branded kips 

Branded skins 

Se WOM BD cc dcccévcccessceesas ee 
Ticky skins 

Ticky kips 

Heavy ticky kips .......... seecoevcee eee 
Be. S GRAD ccccicceccccccceceecessce coocce 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED, ICED. 
Fowls— 
Dry-pkd., Western, 
Dry-pkd., boxed 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, dry-pkd., scalded, per Ib 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 lbs, to doz., 
per doz. ; 
Squabs, prime, 
per doz. 
Squabs, poor, dark, per doz 
Chickens, Roasting— 
Western, dry-pkd., 


selected fancy, bls.. 


white, 


milkfed, 8 Ibs. and 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Spring chickens, per lb 

Fowls, per Ib. . 
Old and young roosters..........sse+. cocce 
Turkeys 

Ducks, per Ib. 

Geese, Western 

Guinea Fowls, per pair ........ssee00. cece 
Pigeons, per pair 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Process, 
Process, 


Specials 
Extras 
Specials 
Extras 


Fresh Gathered Extras 
Fresh Gathered Extra Firsts 
Fresh Gathered Firsts 
Refrigerator early packed 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


BASIS, NBW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, per ton........ 

Bone meal, raw, per ton 

Hoof meal, per unit, N. Y....... eee 

Dried as 5 an high grade, fine, 
a@ % 

Nitrate of Fs oa eccccecccecece 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New Y 

Dried blood, N. Y., 12@13 per cent. 
ammonia 

Tankage, 9 and 20 p. c., 
Chicago 

Tankage, 6 and 35 p. c., 
Chicago 

Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 


and 15 p. c., bone phosphate, de- 
livered, New York 

Wet, acidulated, 6 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, delivered New York 

Sulphate ammonia gas, - yuan, 
per 100 Ibs. 

Sulphate sinmonia gas, pon "100 Ibs., 
spot 

Sulphate ammonia bone, per 100 Ibs. 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 
per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston. 

>, ~~, phosphate rock, undried, 

. b. Ashley River, per 2.240 lbs. 
on same, dried 


@23.00 
@25.50 
@ 2.60 


@ 2.82% 
@ 2.15 


@17.00 
@ 2.65 
b. 
2.25@2.30 and 10c. 


@19..00 
8.00 @ 9.00 


and 10c. 
@ 2.35 
@ 2.65 


@ 2.65 
@ 2.65 


6.50 @ 7.75 


3.50 @ 3.75 


@ 4.00 
POTASHES, ACCORDING TO QUANTITY. 


Kainit, shipment, per 2,240 lbs @ 9.50 

Kainit, ex-stor2, in bulk @10.65 

Kieserit, future shipment .......... @ 7.25 

Muriate potash, 80 p. c., ex-store... @ 2.05 

Muriate potash, 80 p. c., future ship- 
ment 

Double manure salt (46@49 p. 
less than 214 p. ec. chloride) 
arrive per lb. basis 43 p. c 

Sulphate potash, to arrive (basis 90 
p. c.) 

S. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 
per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston. 

Sylvinit, 24 to 36 p. c¢., per unit, 


8. 


1.05 


1.00 @ 2.00 


1.16%@ 1.20 
2.181%4@ 2.27 
6.50 @ 7.75 
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